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Laurel Says Marcos 
Is Still at Work’ 


Phone Calls to Supporters Are Cited 
As Evidence of Bid to Retain Power 
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Salvador H. Laurel 


NASAIsSaid 
To Retrieve 
Some Remains 


The Associated Press 

CAPE CANAVERAL, Florida 
— Some remains of the seven astro- 
nauts aboard the space shuttle 
Challenger have been recovered 
. from the ocean floor and returned 
to land, a source .said Monday. 
am m Officials of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Adranistration, 


u£ Ad erdk^ Top NASA officials deny that 
«i n» launch schedule pressures led to 

; hazards for astronauts. Page 2. 
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” ■ vr ~ which announced Sunday that .the 
■ --x- ■- crew cabin had been located about 
; "’ - t 25 miles (40 kilometers) east of 
rC-ape Canaveral, ref ' * 
ment on the reports 


By Seth Mydans 

New York Times Service 

MANILA — Vice President Sal- 
vador H. Laurel said Monday that 
he was concerned by reports that 
former -President Ferdinand E. 
Marcos, from his cole in Hawaii, is 
trying to regroup bis political allies 
in opposition to the new govern-. 
menL 

Supporters of Mr. Marcos say 
they have received telephone calls 
urging them to rally b ehin d him. 
They - say bis New Society Move- 
ment, known by its Tagalog initials 
as KBL, is divided over whether to 
accept his continued leadership. 

“He’s still at work,” said Mr. 
Laurel, who is also foreign minis- 
ter. ‘The fellow has not given up. 
He is capable of pulling something. 
He’s got the money and the connec- 
tions-’’ • 

Mr. Lauid said he was not cer- 
tain of the conditions of Mr. Mar- 
cos’s exile in the United States or 
whether his activities might consti- 
tute the basis for a protest to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Marcos's running mate in 
the Feb. 7 election, Arturo M. To- 
lentino, who insists that he is the 
duly elected vice president, said 
Monday, “Mr. Marcos is legally 
still president of the Philippines, 
although he is not here exercising 
bis powers." 

Mr. Marcos’s political affairs 
minister, Leonardo Perez, speaking 
with Mr. Tdeotino at a breakfast 
gathering, accused the government 
of Corazon C. Aquino of illegally 
raiding and confiscating property 
at the homes of Mr. Marcos and his 
supporters. 

Mr. Marcos Oed his palace Feb. 
24 and was flown to Hawaii on an 
American aircraft with family 
members and supporters and with 
milli ons of dollars in currency and 
valuables. 

.“I think the United States should 
start monitoring his calls," Mr. 
Laurel said in an interview. “Mar- 
cos is a very shrewd operator and 
he mighLeven be tatting in code. 
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Denies Holding 
French TV Crew 


Swedes Honor Palme With a Minute of Silence 


Olof Palme's widow, Lisbeth, and the couple’s three sons. 
Marten, Mattias and Joachim, observed a minute of silence 
Monday at a service in parliainent booming the slain Swedish 


prime minis ter. Factories stopped production, flights were 
delayed and motorists got out of their cars as nnUionsjoined in 
the tribute to Mr. Palme, who was gunned down Feb. 28. Page 8. 


* Neutral 9 Swiss Sharply Split on UN Issue 


By lisa Schlcin 

International Herald Tnbune 

GENEVA — Switzerland’s tra- 
dition at neutrality is fueling an 
intense debate before a referendum 
Sunday on Swiss membership in 
the United Nations. 

The government contends that 
Switzerland has a better chance of 
defending its economic, social and 
political interests by joining the 
United Nations than by leaving 
those interests subject to decisions 
by other countries. 

Opponents of membership want 
that it would signal an abdication 
of Swiss sovereignty and threaten 
its democratic institutions. 

GD Domartherev of Geneva, an 
activist in the anti-UN campaign, 
said: “Switzerland is at a cross- 
roads. For- centuries, we have fol- 
lowed a politic based upon abso- 


ship would oblige Switzerland to 
participate in military and econom- 
ic sanctions that would endanger 
its neutrality. 

These arguments are countered 
by supporters who note that in its 
40-year history, the United Nations 


whether or not we are members of 
the UN." 

Switzerland is a full member of 
practically all specialized UN agen- 
cies. They include the World 
Health Organization, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the 


Traditionalists speak about Switzerland as a 
unique country and as a small nation that 
must be protected from outside influences. 


has never applied military sanc- 
tions and has adopted economic 
sanctions cm cnlv two occasions. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and 
the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope. 

Critics of the referendum, which 
has generated extraordinary public 


The Swiss foreign minister. 

Pierre Aubert, said- “The charter 

- - miles (4u Kilometers > easi-oi , — , . , , ^ _ , . - » «•***«. w»~v stipulates that military sanctions ; r 

7- -Caw Canaveral refused to bom- . b V^ I , th ! nk they should find ^ lute UV, musibe^agTeed-lobciw^Lhc UN .ami ai.intren. 

™eni on the reoorU wirtf he isr saying.^ we believe that Swizaeiland would and the state charged with its apph- Switzerland's interests are ade r 

The source said the naw salvaaie" ^ for “8“ minister. Mr. Laurel nol ^ able to remain faithful to cation. No country is forced to ap- qualely served by being a part of 

iws canceled the passports of Mr. this attitude." ’ ply sanctions. As for economic these agencies. 
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ship USS Preserver arrived Satur- 
day at nearby Port Canaveral in 
darkness and without running 
lights. It was met by Bob Over- 
myer. the astronaut in charge of the 
search, along with NASA ofikiols, 
y jj photographers and workers in 
~ ” while smocks. 

Some human remains and debris 
from the crew cabin were taken to a 
hospital at Patrick Air Force Base 
25 miles south of here, said the 


sador to the United Nations and 
other international organizations 
in Geneva, disagrees. 

“We found that, increasingly, the 
main political h umanitari an and 
economic issues are being dis- 
cussed in the General Assembly 
and its main commissions," he 
said. 

Swiss membership in the United 
Nations was first proposed by the 
Federal Council in 3981. 

If the referendum passes, Swit- 
zerland would become the 160th 
member of the United Nations. 
North Korea and South Korea are 
the only other major powers that 
are not part of the organization. 

Supporters of membership ap- 
pear to be waging an uphill battie. 

A recent article in La Suisse, a 
Geneva daily, said that a survey of 
5UQ Swiss voters showed that 48 
percent opposed joining the United 
Nations, 34 percent fdvorecrit and 
18 percent were undecided. 

Professor Curt Gasteyger, direc- 

(Contiaued on Page 8, CoL 4) 


Resettlement Means Death for Thousands in Ethiopia 
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By Blaine Harden 

rVasUngtan Post Service 

DAMAZIN, Sudan — The dis- 

source, who spoke on condition of mal odyssey of the young Ethiopi- 
an mother began last spring with a 
false promise of free food in the 
Ethiopian government resettle- 
ment program. 

That promise lured Letehawaria 
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anonymity. 

Personnel from the Armed 
forces Institute of Pathology be- . 
gan Monday to try to identify the 
remains, the source said. 

A NASA spokesman, Hugh Har- 
n*;, said Sunday he could proride 
" no information on the condition of 
• _ the crew- compartment or the r»> 
s* mains or on whether the remains of 
all seven astronauts had been 
found. 

[A Navy spokeswoman told The 
^ Washington Post that neither ihe 
crew compartment nor the bodies 
. were in tact- “'We’re talking debris, 

■ and not a crew compartment, and 
we're talking remains, not bodies," 
said the spokeswoman. Lieutenant 
Commander Deborah Burnette.} 
Challenger exploded 73 seconds 
after launch on Jan. 28, killing the 
five men ana two women aboard. 
The victims were Francis R. Sco- 
hee, the mission commander; Com- 
mander Mike Smith,' the co-pilot; 
Sharon Christa McAuliffe, who 
was to nave been the first private 

(Continued on Page 4, CoL 5) 


solution to chronic famine in the 
country. 

Nearly 600,000 northern Ethio- 
pians have been moved south by 
the program since November 1984. 
When it began, Tamrat Kebede, 
ihe senior Ethiopian official re- 
sponsible for designing the pro- 
gram, said in an interview in Addis 


Gebre Yessus into a trip that took 
her from her home in the highlands 
of northern Ethiopia to a swampy 
resettlement camp in its southwest- 
ern corner. Late in February, after 
an escape journey of three months, 
she found her way here to a refugee 
camp in the thorn-tree badlands of 
eastern Sudan. 

En route, she said she was forced 
by Ethiopian soldiers to abandon 
her two children. She said she 
watched her husband die of disease 
in an overcrowded transit camp. 
After fleeing Ethiopia, she said, she 
was robbed, beaten, raped and hdd 
as a slave by Sudanese rebel sol- 
diers. 

The woman’s story, which she 
told here at the refugee camp, ech- 
oes those of many of the nearly 
1,000 Ethiopian refugees here who 
have fled the resettlement program 
that the Ethiopian government in- 
sists is the only possible long-term 


The dismal odyssey 
began with a false 
promise oi free food. 


Ababa, the Ethiopian capital that 
the resettlement would be entirely 
voluntary, that families would not 
be split up mid that each family 
would be given about five acres 
(two hectares) of land to farm pri- 
vately. 

Mr. Tamm said then that these 
conditions would guarantee the hu- 
man righ is and self-respect of reset- 
tled famine victims, and would en- 
sure the popular, grass-roots 
support needed for such an ambi- 
tious program to succeed. 

But interviews with escapees 
from resettlement camps, along 


with the reports of researchers and 
relief workers who have conducted 
random surveys among refugees, 
indicate that the Ethiopian govern- 
ment has widely violated and ig- 
nored the conditions that the pro- 
gram’s chief designer said were 
necessary to make resettlement hu- 
mane and workable. 

The program, with a goal of 
moving 1J> million people by the 
end of the year, has become by far 
the most contentious issue between 
Mamst Ethiopia and the Western 
governments and private relid or- 
ganizations that supply most of its 
famine assistance. 

Ethiopia temporarily suspended 
the resettlement program at the end 
of last month in response to criti- 
cism from Western aid donors. The 
suspension, to last an indefinite pe- 
riod, was ordered “for a period of 
consolidation and to digest what 
they have already done," a senior 
Western aid offiaal in Addis Aba- 
ba said last weekend. 

The United States, the largest 
food donor in Ethiopia, has con- 
demned the program as a diversion 
of resources better spent in the 
northern f amin e area. A French- 
based relief agency. Doctors With- 
out Borders, was expelled from 
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Ethiopia last fall for charging that 
up to 100,000 people had died be- 
cause of resettlement. 

Critics of resettlement contend 
that it has a political not a humani- 
tarian, aim: to depopulate the 
north, which is dominated by re- 
bels who have resisted military con- 
trol for nearly a quarter century. 


Thr Wn h in g ton Pod 


For its part, the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment has admitted to some 
abuses by “overaealous local offi- 
cials.” But it maintains that the 
idea of moving famine vic tims from 
the northern highlands to the fertile 
southwestern lowlands is sound. 

The Soviet-supported regime in 

(Continued on Page 4, CoL 2} 


United Press International 

BEIRUT — Islamic Jihad de- 
nied Monday that it was holding 
four members of a French televi- 
sion crew as France intensified dip- 
lomatic efforts to secure the release 
of hostages in Lebanon. 

Attached to a statement denying 
telephone claims for the abduction 
Saturday of the four journalists 
were photographs that Islamic Ji- 
had said showed the body of Mi- 
chel Seurat, one of four French 
nationals kidnapped Iasi year. 

Islamic Jihad cl aime d March 5 
to have execuled Mr. Seurat, 38. 
The photographs were delivered to 
the office of a Western news agency 
in Beirut. 

The statement repeated that Mr. 
Seurat, an academic, was dead and 
said that the group was now hold- 
ing only three Frenchmen. 

A photograph showed what ap- 
peared to be Mr. Seurat lying on 
the ground with his eyes partially 


Spain Hears 
Final Pleas 
Over NATO 

Reuters 

MADRID — The Socialist gov- 
ernment made a final drive Mon- 
day to try to secure Spain's contin- 
ued membership in NATO in a 
referendum that is confusing the 
country and worrying its partners 
in the alliance. 

Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez, 
concerned by surveys pointing to a 
government defeat in Wednesday’s 
polL was to address the nation 
Monday night on television and 
radio mid take par* in a closing 
rally here. 

Cabinet members fanned out 
through the country (o ex-plain the 
Socialists’ support for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. . 

Campaigning was to end at mid- 
night, leaving voters a day to reflect 
over a campaign in which political 
parties took confusing stands and 
the international issue at stake be- 
came overshadowed by internal 
problems. 

Mr. Gonzalez, who opposed 
NATO membership in the 1982 
election that brought him co power, 
said that Spain, now a member of 
the European Community, would 
be “occupying a house without 
paying the rent” if it opted out of 
the Western alliance. 

Political sources said it would 
also be a severe blow to Mr. Gonza- 
lez, who has put his weight behind 
the pro-NATO drive. 

■ Left Holds Anti-NATO Rally 

Earlier, Edward Schumacher of 
The New York Times reported from 
Madrid: 

Tens of thousands of Spaniards 
joined in a song festival and rally 
Sunday in Madrid that underlined 
the fact that the far left is providing 
the leadership in the drive against 
NATO membership. 

A crowd variously estimated at 
70,000 to 500,000 joined in what 
was a mostly festive affair with 
rock music, appearances by movie 
stars and speeches in a park on the 
edge of the city. 

PoDs show that most Spaniards 
opposed to NATO are non-Marx- 
ists from the center-left. 

But the organizers, the banners, 
the funds and the makeshift re- 
cruiting booths at the rally Sunday 
were almost all associated with the 
Spanish Communist Party and far- 

( Continued on Page 8, CoL 7} 
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By the Grace of God, 
And a little Software 

Churches Say 'Amen’ to Computers 


By Dean Murphy 

L&s Angeles Tima Service 

LOS ANGELES — When a 
member of his congregation 
died recently, the Reverend 
Barton T. Schaefer of the Unit- 
ed Methodist Church in Wil- 
liamsburg, Pennsylvania, was 
able to tap into his church com- 
puter and pull out a prepared 
obituary for tbe local newspa- 
per as well as information on 
tic man's will, safely deposit 
box and memorial wishes. 

In Rochester, New York, 
when Lowell Fewster sat down 
several months ago to prepare a 
sermon for Gates Presbyterian 
Church, he pulled several ideas 
from his “Sermon Idea” com- 
puter disc and composed the 
honriW on his word processor. 
He even added a few last-min- 
ute thoughts on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

For six years, the Reverend 


Curtis S. Ackley of the United 
Church of Christ in Linfield, 
Pennsylvania, met weekly with 
other pastors from his area and 
with a psychologist who spe- 
cializes in community mental 
health. But in an effort to widen 
the exchange of views, Mr. Ack- 
ley now meets via a telecom- 
munications network that al- 
lows pastors far from Linfield 
to join the conferences by using 
computers at home or in the 
church. 

The clergymen, and about 
350 others who gathered in Los 
Angeles last weekend, are evi- 
dence that the U.S. religious 
community is turning more and 
more to computer technology in 
organizing cftuiches and parish- 
es —and, ultimately, in spread- 
ing the word of God- 
. *nte move toward high-tech- 
nology religion, signaled by the 
(Continued on Page 4, CoL ti) 


There’s No Sympathy for the Devil, if Turin Finds Him 


By E.J. Dionne Jr. 

Afiewr York Tunes Service 

TURIN — Is Satan haunting 
this most modern and rational of 
Italian cities? 

In late February the archbishop 
of Turin, Cardinal Anastasto Al- 
berto Ballestrero, seemed to sug- 
gest that the devil was lurking 
about when be appointed six exor- 
cists, priests who are formally 
charged with casting out demons. 

But ar the archdiocesan offices 
here, church officials seemed posi- 
tively embarrassed at the idea that 
their city, the home of Fiat and 
other world industrial leaders, had 
developed a saianic tinge. 

“Turin is not a magic city, " in- 
asied the Reverend Franco Pera- 
dotta, 58, the vicar general of the 
diocese and a priest with an easy 
smile and a practical turn of mind. 
“I have never seen a possession by 
thedeviL*’ 

The interest in Satan's possible 
presence in -Turin is only part of a 
broader discussion within the Ro- 
man Catholic Church about the 
personification of evil referred to 
variously m Scripture and church 
teaching as “The prince of this 





Reverend LI go Sarog^ia 

world,” “the power of darkness," 
the “ancient serpent," the “slander* 
er," “ihefaHen angd" “the adver- 
sary,” “Lucifer * or “Beelzebub ” 


In naming exorcists, the Turin 
archdiocese was responding to a 
plea by Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger. 
the prefect of the Vatican’s Congre- 
gation for the Doctrine of the 
Faith, for more formal church con- 
trol over exorcism. 

The church’s renewed interest in 
Satan grows out of two concerns. 
On tbe one band, the church is 
worried about the rise of satanic 
cults and “popular exorcisms" con- 
ducted by lay people without 
. church approval. 

On the other hand. Pope John 
Paul n and Cardinal Ratzinger 
both have been trying in recent 
years to make sure that the Catho- 
lic faithful do not lose sight of the 
devil's existence. 

“Whatever the less discerning 
theologians may say,” Cardinal 
Ba rringer said in “1716 Ratzinger 
Report," his well-known book of 
interviews, “the devil as far as 
Christian belief is concerned, is a 
p uzzlin g but real, personal and not 
merely symbolic presence.” 

The devil he said, is a “powerful 
reality.” 

Twenty miles (32 kilometers) 
west of Turin in the mountain ham- 


let of Selvaggio, a priest who has 
.performed hundreds of exorcisms 
over the years believes that the dev- 
il has indeed made his presence 
known in this region. The Rever- 
end Ugo Saroglia. a 73-year-old 
cleric with piercing eyes, is Lbe pas- 
tor of a small mountain shrine to 
Our Lady of Lourdes. 

In only one or two exorcisms in 
100, he says, is a person genuinely 
possessed.' "Most of the time, it’s 
really a psychological problem," he 
said. But in those rare cases, he 
said, “it’s terrible.’’ 

"The possessed person is free in- 
wardly, but he is no longer able to 
express himself ” Father Saroglia 
said. "It’s as though his whole ner- 
vous system were in the hands of 
another entity." 

The possessed, he said, "alter 
their facial expressions as soon os 
the name of Christ is spoken; their 
hands curl up. their eyes roll" 
Then there are “the screams, terri- 
ble screams," he said. 

In one exorcism, he said, Satan 
spoke to him. “You pig of a priest,” 
Father Saroglia quoted Satan as 
saying, “ft’s 10 years I have been 


trying to enter into this creature, 
and you hinder me.” 

It is not such priestly exorcisms 
that worry the church now. In a 
letter to bishops sent last Septem- 
ber and made public Feb. 22. Car- 
dinal R atrip ger urged the prelates 
to be on the lookout for illegal 
exorcisms performed by the rank 
and file. 

"It is not licit for the faithful to 
use tbe formula of exorcism against 
Satan and the apostate aneels," 
Cardinal Ratzinger said. "The 
bishops are asked to be on guard.” 

The bishops, he added, should 
make certain “that the unautho- 
rized do not hold meetings in which 
prayers are used to obtain freedom 
or to directly interrogate the de- 
mons or to try to learn their identi- 
ty” 

Catholic doctrine on who the 
devil is, said the Reverend Thomas 
Herron, who works on Cardinal 
Ratzinger’s staff, is “surprisingly 
underdeveloped.” 

•it’s not a doctrine that’s really 
come up against that much forma] 
attack," he said. “So the church has 

{Continued on Page 4, CoL 6) 


open. There were no signs of 
wounds or other injuries. 

A second picture showed what 
tbe group said was Mr. Seurat 
wrapped in a blanket and a third 
what ii said was a dosed coffin 
containing his body. 

“We are sorry to announce to 
French public opinion that we have 
no knowledge and are not responsi- 
ble for lbe latest kidnapping of four 
French journalists," the statement 
said. “The communiques issued in 
our name after the kidnap are 
false." 

Referring to the earlier hostages 
the statement said; “We reaffirm 
that their fives depend on tbe speed 
of the French government in meet- 
ing our demands, of which it knows 
every detail.” 

Islamic Jihad has demanded that 
France arrange lbe release of two 
pro-Iranian Iraqi dissidents de- 
ported to Baghdad by France last 
month. Some reports, which have 
been denied by France, said tint 
one of the two men was executed 
after his return to Iraq. 

Other demands reportedly in- 
clude reduced French support for 
Iraq in the Gulf war and the release 
of five Arabs imprisoned in France. 

Prime Minister Laurent Fabius 
said Sunday that France would not 
give in to blackmail because to do 
so would mean “all French citizens 
around the world are threatened." 

The kidnappings have taken on 
new urgency as France prepares for 
national parliamentary elections 
Sunday. 

French emissaries Monday visit- 
ed three Middle East capitals try- 
ing ro secure the release of the hos- 
tages. 

However, a French representa- 
tive was denied diplomatic entry to 
Iran, which because of its influence 
on Shiite groups in Lebanon might 
hold the key to freedom for the 
hostages. 

Michel Servant, an ambassador 
at large, met with President Hafez 
al-Assad in Damascus, where he 
delivered a letter from Pro-idem 
Francis Mitterrand, The Seiler's 
coateuis were not reica^J. 

An official of the French Minis- 
try for External Relations, Serge 
Boisdevaix, met Lebanese govern- 
ment officials in Christian East 
Beirut and then crossed into the 
Moslem western half of the capital 
for talks with Hussein Husseial the 
speaker of parliament. 

Dr. Razah Raad. a Lebanese- 
born Shiite physician holding 
French citizenship who Islamic Ji- 
had has said would be the only 
mediator it would accept, also visit- 
ed Damascus on Monday. 

Dr. Raad has acted as an inde- 
pendent intermediary in previous 
contacts with Islamic Jihad over 
the four Frenchmen abducted Iasi 
year. His new mission was believed 
to include the television crew. 

Other diplomatic efforts were re- 
ported in Baghdad. 

The Islamic Jihad statement, 
however, urged the Paris govern- 
ment not to send envoys “whose 
mission has no justification except 
to trick the French people." 

"We had previously announced 
the execution of French specialized 
spy researcher Michel Seurat and 
had assumed ihe French govern- 
ment would seriously move and 
take historic decisions that wouid 
remove its country from lbe orbit 
of America and Israel," it said. 

Six Americans and a Briion also 
are believed to be held by Islamic 
Jihad. 

In Baghdad, Ambassador Mau- 
rice Courage of France said Sunday 
that he had seen ihe two expelled 
men and they were in good health. 
Previous reports said the Iraqi au- 
thorities bad executed one of them. 


INSIDE 


GENERAL NEWS 

■ Tbe Catholic cardinal of 
South Korea has backed calls 
for electoral reform. Page 7. 

■ A hit squad from Colombia 

killed a key informant of ihe 
U.S. drug agency. Page L 

■ TWA sought an injunction 

against aircraft maintenance 
workers who refused to cross 
pickei lines. Page 4. 

BUSINESS/FINANCE 

■ Japan had a preliminary mer- 
chandise-trade surplus of S3.9 
billion in February. Page 15. 

SPECIAL REPORT 

■ The paperless office is still a 
futurist's dream despite pro- 
gress in automation. Page 9. 


TOMORROW 

After a long period of tense 
relations, the Polish govern- 
ment and ihe Roman Catholic 
Church are negotiating issues 
that could shape the church’s 
role for years, insight- 
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Hit Squad Death of Drug Informer Called First in U.S. WORLD BRIEFS 


ByMary Tbomton 

Washington Past Service ■ 

WASHINGTON — A slain undercover 
informer of the U& Drag Enforcement Ad- 
minteratioc, & key witness who was said to 
have bees the agency's most useful infor- 
mant, appears to be the fisst victim of a 
Colombian hit stpiad financed by drag inter- 
ests and operating in the United Slates, 
agency officials say. 

- ' Adler Baltimore Seal, a flamboyant man 
who knew riwt drug traffickers had placed a 
price on his head yet refused government 
was drat to death last month in 


vennnent's top ding cases, officials of the 
pcncy said. IBs testimony led to co- 
caine charges against a high-level Nicara- 
guan government official and drug convic- 
tions against the top government officials of 
the Tories and Guos islands. 

More recently, Mr. Seal had turned his 
attention to even bigger targets when he 
testified before a federal grand jury about 
three of bis former Colombian employers: 
Carlos Lehder, Pablo Escobar ana Jorge 


tors say, four Colombian men began a jour- 
ney first to Panama, then into Mexico. 

Officials of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service said the men were believed to 
have illegally crossed the Mexican border 
into California on Feb. 12 before muring 
their way to Louisiana. 

On Feb. 19, as Mr. Seal pulled bis white 
Cadillac Fleetwood into the Salvation Army 
parking lot, two men walked up to the ear 
tiring wildly with Ingram Mec-10 machine 


Sritw* Bonn Pressing for Accord on SDI 

ice. cm the heads of top officials of the BONN (AP) The West German government wants to reach 


According to agency officials. Mr. Seal 
was a UA Army Special Forces pilot in 

Vie tnam and later flew for Trans World 
Airlines before he became a drag smuggler. 
After he was arrested three years 
said, he began to work as an 
informer. 

Mr. Seal, 45, became the key player in the 


Ochoa, who are ;*l]< yd m lv fending drug guns, which fire at a rate of 1,000 rounds per 

minute. Mr. Seal died instantly. 

Federal agents said that violence among 
Colombian drug dealers is common, espe- 
cially in Miami. But they say (bey believe 
that the four Colombians who illegally en- 
tered the United Stales are part of the first 
hit squad sent here by drug traffickers to 
carry out a murder contract against a U.S. 
toigCL 

Security at Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration offices across the oonntxy was in- 


dealers. 

Mr. Lebder and Mr. Escobar are fugitives, 
and Mr. Ochoa is in prison in Spain, facing 
extradition to the United States. 

About sis weeks ago, as part of tus tangled 

plea-bargaining negotiations, Mr. Seal began 
serving a six-month sen tence at the Salvation 
Army halfway house in his hometown of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Not long after Mr. Seal reported to the 
halfway bouse on Jan. 24, federal invesuga- 


creased 

ere _ _ 

price cm the heads of top officials of the BONN CAP) -—The West German government wants to reach a Cnaj 

■ageray. - . agreement on joining the American resear^programnKna space-ba^ 

Six men have been arrested in connection defense within three weeks, (he chief government spokes©®, 

with Mr. Seal’s slaying. They are bang held Ost, said Monday. , ■ j 

without hail on a variety of charges while the Mr Ost said t^t West German experts werescoeduled to hold another 

investigation continues. in the United States this week about the terns of 

Mr. ScaTsfairaly and some public officials participation in the program, known as the Strategic Defense Initiative, 
have complained that he should have been j*. i^t said the Bonn government wanted the accord ready to sia 

better protected. Attorney General Edwin March 30 even if both sides could not agree before then on the 
Meese 3d said last week that he was looking ■ l5SUC ^ shtsing technology. West Germany seeks U.S. guarantees that h 
into how the case was handled. vill benefit from research developments that grow out of the project 

Federal agents said that Mr. Seal had 

MrsS’s wotk said France Curbs Wool Trade, Lange Sa^ 



hi, rol, « ^ KOvemment’s key witoBS in ^ 

mails of New Zealand wool, Prime 
Minister David Lange said Mon- 
day. 

Mr. said French customs 
officers were causing difficulties by 


government’s key 
the Ochoa trial, officials say Mr. Seal's testi- 
mony to a grand jury may be enough to 
convict his former associate. 


NASA Aides Deny Launch Pressure Led to Hazards ExrArmy Chief 

9 0 AAtiMa f/iHnnNivl fwmmf tfSfl# KsflS 

they said, had been ignored to pre- “But I can tell you that we have would be “loss of vehicle and f ft i ffflfjni I U\0 
serve a schedule. emphasized flight safety fust for 23 crew." o 


.NEW YORK— Top offidajsof ^ 


“What yon are reading is old 
said Gilbert L. Roth, the 


?*ASA have taken strong exception ^ f{X ^ Acnjspace 


By David E. Sanger 

New York Tima Sorter ^ 

years.” 

The harsh public criticism of 

IQ^aikgMiarBby^tbeiggic/, cfarf May Mvilory ^ “naSA gcsl cvk&c, yet thM the Jen. 28 
h«-n P 80 * 1 of outside experts who moni- explosion of the space shuttle Chal- 

^l-jW^tento wDigh. to^er. wi nch IdjM seve,,^ 

of mess^tomamiam launching ^ Wl T 1 »^.b««ne a highly divisive 

dSat utuio^e strongly about these issues, why issue withm the space agency. 

“S? 0 n0W i “ lCad I« « particularly damaging, 
of six months ago. NASA officials conceded privately 

In Houston, Arnold W. Aldrich, - - 


schedules. 

Safety experts at the agency said 
Sunday that the mast critical items 
on a king list of concerns raised in a 
memorandum by John W. Young, 
the head of the agency's astronaut 
office, were identified long ago. 

The experts said that the Nation- 
il Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration has worked diligently to 
correct them. No safety concerns, 


the No. 2 official in charge of the 
shuttle p rogram , said be bad not 
read the memorandum, which in- 
cluded what Mr. Young called an 
“awesome” fist of safety problems. 

Tm not going to comment on til 
I’ve read the whole thing and 
talked to John," Mr. Aldrich said. 



Visiting New York City? 

Now you can make your reservations 
by calling your Local Utell Representative. 

One local phone call will arrange every detail of 
your stay in New York's only charming, 
distinguished hotel overlooking prestigious 
Gramercy Park. 

Courteous Multi-lingual staff. 500 newly 
Decorated Rooms and Suites. Minutes to 
Business Center, Sightseeing. Shopping. Excellent 
Restaurant. Piano Ban Superb Room Service. 
Singles $85-95 Doubles $90-100 Suites $115-175 
Group /Monthly Rates 

All MajorCredft Cards Accepted. 

Contact Mr. Ihm O'Brien. Gen. Mgr. 

Telephone (212) 475-4320 
Telex 688-755 Cable GRAMPARK 

Gramercy Park Hotel 

2Ist Street and Lexington Avenue 
New York, NY 10010 USA. 


Sunday, because it suggests that at 
least some astronauts do cot be- 
lieve the agency's insistence that 
safety has taken priority over every 
other consideration. 

Those who disagreed wish Mr. 
Young took issue with the astro- 
naut's conclusion that “launch 
schedule pressure" was the “one 
driving reason that such a poten- 
tially dangerous system would ever 
be allowed to fly.” 

Mr. Roth noted that schedule 
after schedule had been scrapped 
in recent years because agency offi- 
cials canceled 1-Mndhinjp rather 
than accept higher risk. 

Outside experts familiar with 
NASA's safety efforts said they 
agreed that many of Mr. Young's 
concerns had already been ad- 
dressed by the agency. 

For example, his memorandum 
described the extreme sensitivity of 
“quick disconnect" valves in the 
feet lines running from the shuttle's 
external tank to its main engines. 
The valves are designed to dose 
just before the external tank is shed 
from the orbiter, several minutes 
after liftoff. 

Fra- some time. NASA officials 
were concerned by tests indicating 
that, under some extreme condi- 
tions, a valve could shut prema- 
turely, blocking fuel to a main en- 
gine. The result, Mr. Young said. 


On Sunday, Seymour C. Him- 
md, a former associate director of 
NASA’s Lewis Research Center 
and now a consultant to the agen- 
cy’s Aerospace Safety Advisory 
Panel, said that the issue had been 
treated “very thoroughly” within 
the agency. 

■ Investigation to Broaden 

William P. Rogers, chairman of 
the presidential commission inves- 
tigating the disaster has decided to 
expand the probe to consider issues 
raised by Mr. Young's memo, 
sources dose to the commission 
told The Washington Post in Cape 
Canaveral, Florida. 

Mr. Young has given Mr. Rogers 
a detailed private briefing cm the 
memo, the sources said. 


Ecuador Stand 

United Press IniemarionoJ 

QUITO, Ecuador — The dis- 
missed chief of the joint aimed 
forces co m m an d remained barri- 
caded at an air base in his home 
province for a fourth day Monday 
and refused to end his mutiny un- 
less he could present allegations of 
mflitaiy corruption to a council of 
generals. 

A spokesman fra the joint com- 
mand, Captain Fausto Torres of 
the navy, said Sunday night that 
Lieutenant General Frank Vargas 
Pazos could not present his claims 


action followed recent trade bans 
that New said were repri- 

sals over the imprisonment of two 
French agents for the sinking of the 
G r ee npea ce vessel and the death of 
rate of its crew in July. 

Parltw this month, Mr. Lange 
wrote to French minister for exter- 
nal relations, Roland Du mas , com- 
plaining about import bans on fish 
and sheep’s brains, which the 
French consider a delicacy. France 
has been a major market for the 
products. 



David Lange 


200 Iraqi Attackers Slain, Iran Says 

TEHRAN (Reuters) — About 200 Iraqis were lolled and handrail 
injured in heavy fi ghting after mounting an amphibious assault against 
Iranian positions on Iraq's southern Faw peninsula, Tehran Radio said 
Monday. 


before the generals but had to sur- It quoted a commumqufe as saying one Iraqi ship and several 
render and make his allegations “in vessels 


were involved in the action. The report could not be i 
independently. 

It was the first report of an Iraqi amphibious attack to try to dislodge 
the I ranians from the southern tip of the Faw peni ns u l a, which was 
overrun early in an Ir anian offensive that began about a month ago. 


To Probe Unfair Trade 

United Press International 

WASHINGTON — Lloyd Bent- 
sen of Texas and a dozen other 
Senate Democrats asked President 
Ronald Reagan on Monday to in- 
vestigate alleged unfair trade prac- 
tices by foreign countries that are 
jeopardizing “hundreds of thou- 
sands of American jobs.” 

In a letter to Mr. Reagan, Sena- 
tor Bentsen, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Democratic Working Group on 
Trade Policy, and his fellow Demo- 
crats said unfair trade practices 
had been found in West Germany, 
the Common Market, South Korea, 
Brazil and Japan. Senator Bentsen 
said the 


the corresponding legal frame- 
work.” 

As many as 500 troops and an 
unknown number of warplanes 
were stationed at the base had by 

S^tJSfrac ^ 10 **** ^ liberals Lead in Colombian Elections 

It was unclear whether the BOGOTA (UPI) — The Liberal Party look a commanding lead 

Monday in Colombian congressional and civic elections, which were 
marred by the murder Sunday of nine police officers as they guarded an 
election official. The results were a setback for the Conservative Part)- of 
President Bdisario Betancur, who is due to step down later this spring. 

With more than three-fourths of the nine millio n votes counted, the 
liberal Party had 48 percent, the Conservative Party had 37 potent and 
the New liberalism Party had 7 percent. Hie Patriotic Union, a political 
arm of the Colombian Revolutionary Armed Forces gueniQa group, 
which was participating in elections for the first time, received about 1 
percent ,* 


were backing the rebellion 
by General Vargas, who was dis- 
missed Friday fra insubordination. 

General Vargas said Sunday he 
would end his seizure at the Boy 
Alfaro Air Base in Manta on the 
Pacific Coast, ISO miles (240 kilo- 
met era) southwest of Quito, if he 
could present allegations of corrup- 
tion by the defense minister. Gen- 


eral Luis Pifieiros, and the army 
commander, General Manuel Al- 
buja, to a council of generals. 

General Vargas has demanded 
the dismissal of General Albuja 
and General Pifidros, saying that 
General Albtga used defense de- 


For the Record 

President Angusto Pinochet renewed emergency powers Monday in 
Chile, making opponents liable to arrest fra up to three weeks, banish- 
ment within the country or exile abroad without charge or triaL (1 lumen) 
A top UN envoy trying to resolve on impasse in negotiations for a Soviet 


requested investigation _ ^ 

would be "a preliminary step to- partment money to build a house withdrawal from Af ghanistan, UnderaeSay-GerStal Diego Cordovez! 
ward retaliation" under the Trade and had given $400,000 to a rela- said Monday in Islamabad that talks with Pakistani officials had been 
Act of 1974. tive fra personal rise. difficult He declined to say if there had been any progress. (AP) 
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THE GATEWAY TO ASIA IS BANGKOK. ANDTHE KEY TO BANGKOK IS THAI 


Bangkok's geographical position makes For example, there are five flights daily 

it the most centrally located city in all of Asia between Bangkok and Hong Kong 
So it stands to reason that no matter Four flights daily between Bangkok 

where it is you want to go in Asia, Bangkok and Singapore. Two flights daily between 
makes the perfect jumping-off point Bangkok and Taipei 

Bangkok is also the home base for Thai And there are forty flights a week 

International So it’s not surprising that we between Bangkok and Japan 
should have more flights in and out of there 357 flights a week in all", to twenty-three 

than any other airline, cities in seventeen countries, throughout Asia. 
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THAfS A5IAN DESTINATIONS 

BANGKOK 

COLOMBO 

CHIANCMA1 

TOKYO 

PHUKET 

OSAKA 

HATYAi 

SEOUL 

KUALA LUMPUR 

BEtflNC 

PENANG 

RANGOON 

SINGAPORE 

DHAKA 

JAKARTA 

KARACHI 

HONGKONG 

KATHMANDU 

TAIPEI 

CALCUTTA 

MANILA J 

DELHI . 


BANDAS SERI BEGAWAN 


And with our ever-expanding fleet of 
747Bs on international routes to Asia, and our 

wide-bodied A300s flying on the shorter 

regional routes, reachingyour destination has 
never been more convenient 
or more comfortable. 

So, if you’re travelling to 
Asia, %-with us and you’ll * 

go straight.through the front gate: 
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6Yea^ 5,000 Cuban ^Excludables 9 Remain in the Limbo of U.S. Prisons 


?wraoQ§]\* By. William K Schmidt 

ftWUllCj « . v ffew-Tork Times Service 

l^^.prcgf as^T, 5 . ^ATLANTA'. — The increasing number of Co- 

wt chief ^ jp..,' 5 .bans imprisoned indefinitely byTJJS.' imnngra- 

1 1 spk'-. lion officials 4p await deportation is exacting a 

* growing toll on tbe government and on the 
■$ .this tisss P™ 00 ® 8 - . :■ " 

i* ti» Siriiegj-V.";. ^ \ M At the federal penitentiary in Atlanta, where 
V-*a«tai 1,860 of these Cubans are held, overcrowding 


,860 rtf these Cabans are held overcrowding 


not a^g« r ^; and violence are so severe that a congressman 

®&o> w*Ls l 4*-' who oversees federal prisons said that the Ca- 


sts that gr.^. '-bans were bring kept 

‘ ReeaiLse the Fwlprn' 


no oversees federal prisons said that tne ca- 
ms were bring kept Tike animals in- cages.". 
Because the Federal Bureau of Prisons has no 


Yfafta X " more room few Cubans in the Atlanta prison, the 

Immigration and Naturalization Service has 
o&had to scramble to find space for an additional 


to scramble to find space for an additional 



; 7£Vin other jails and prisons, 

The situation facing imnugra 


The situation fadag immigration nffi dals has 
worsened since May. when Fidel Castro, the 


Cuban leader, abruptly canceled a five-month- 
old agreement to take back more than 2,700 of 
the meo- 

Mr. Castro said be was protesting the Reagan 
administration's derision to begin beaming pro- 
paganda broadcasts into Cuba from a new gov- 
ernment radio service. Radio Marti. 

At that tune, only 201 men had been returned 
to Havana under the agreement, which also" 
sought to normalize immigration from Cuba to 
the United States. 

in all, about 5,000 Cubans who arrived in 
Florida in .1980 from the Cuban fishing port of 
Manri are in federal, state or local jails, convict- 
ed of criminal offenses or immigration law vio- 
lations that make them subject to expulsion as 
“excludable aliens." This includes 300 to 400 
who have beat held for six years, having been 
deemed excludable when they arrived. 

. The refusal by the Cuban government to 


accept these people has left them in a legal 
limbo: Immigration authorities cannot send 
them back to Cuba Bad, with few exceptions, the 
government is not willing to release than be- 
cause it says they represent a threat to U.S. 
society. 


The imprisoned Cubans were among more 
than 125,000 who arrived in 1980 from MarieL 
A group of dangerous criminals and mentally 
incompetent people were ruled ineligible for 
immigration and were detained when they ar- 
rived, and others have since been convicted of 
violating U-S. laws. They are being held pending 
deportation, but Cuba refuses to take them 
back. 


being added at the rate of 80 a month to swollen 
federal detention rolls. 

Since they rioted 16 months ago in the Atlan- 
ta penitentiary, which has been turned over 
almost entirely to the detention of Cubans, most 
of the Cubans there have been locked for 23 
hours a day in cells that hold up to right inmates 
each. 

Representative Robert W. Kastenmrier, a 
Wisconsin Democrat who toured the maximum- 
security prison last month, said that the “intol- 
erable" conditions were putting severe stress on 
inmates and staff. 


According to reports furnished to Mr. Kas- 
tenmrier, there have been nine homicides, seven 
suicides, 400 serious suicide attempts and more 
than 2,000 serious incidents of self-mutilation 
since 1981 among Cubans in the prison. 

Although Mr. Castro has denied it, UJ5. offi- 
cials say the Cuban leader emptied jails and 
mental hospitals of inmates, and added them to 
the exodus from MarieL 


The increasing number of Cubans in federal 
custody has put a financial strain on the govern- 
ment. 


Most of the other Mariel emigres have adjust- 
ed peaceably to American society, but those 
who have been arrested across the country for 
crimes or violations of immigration laws are 


“There are tensions that don't exist in any 
other federal prison." said Mr. Kastenmrier. 
who is chairman of tbe House Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Courts, Civil Liberties and tbe 
Administration of Justice. 'To maintain people 
in conditions like these is beneath us as a soci- 
ety." 


The Bureau of Prisons says it costs more than 
$25 million a year to keep the 1,860 Cubans in 
the Atlanta penitentiary, and an average of S55 
a day for each Cuban field in other jails. 


Over the past five years, the issue of the 
Cubans' freedom has been hotly debated in the 

federal courts. 


Federal District Judge Marvin K Sboob of 
Atlanta has ruled on several occasions that 
because President Jimmy Carter “invited" the 
Cubans, most have some constitutional rights 
and should be entitled to individual hearings. 

But federal appellate courts generally have 
reversed him, ruling that the detainees have no 
constitutional rights and upholding the govern- 
ment’s broad authority to detain them indefi- 
nitely, pending expulsion. 

Attorneys working on behalf of the Cubans 
argue that while some of those in the Atlanta 
prison are dangerous criminals who ought not to 
go free, others pose no serious threat and some 
have families in the United Slates. 

“What is most unfair is that men who have 
served their time for state offenses are now 
silting in the Atlanta penitentiary with no hope 
of release except a return to Cuba." said Dale 
Schwartz, an Atlanta lawyer. 
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Compromise on ? Contras’ 
Possible, Reagan Hints 
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The AssotjoSud Prn> 

An anti-abCNriimi activist being arrested in Washington after allegedly trying to disrupt a 
march organized by tbe National Organization for Women supporting legal abortion. 


80 , 000 Join Abortion Rights March in U.S. 


ffew Tork Tunes Service the words of the o rganizati on's president, Eleanor 

WASHINGTON - At least 80,000 marchers C ‘ h^aiso a counter to the annual antTabortion 


v. supporting women’s freedom to have abortions marches that have been held on Jan 2T 

* ■sssaaaaA- 


i> srrer. ■- : • - ■ .- 

bronswf.v-* • 

•ja»k fijpaaxe : ■ 
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are 


rz . . , MS. Smeal said: Tm convinced you’re going to 

£^*1“ *£}■ “me leaders of the women’s see a total turning of the tide on women’! issues, 
movement called a sign of its rejuvenation. aiwl if _ ^ aoa : n « 


uiuvcumu cauea a sign or 11s rquvenauon. and if we don’t, weTl be out again." 

7he march on Sunday, organized by the Nation- “Our message is simple," Ms. Smeal told the 

al Organization for Women, was aimed at getting crowd. “You cannot play with women’s lives any 
the women’s movement “bade into the streets." in longer, stop playing with oar lives." 


’■ 1 r ” - . . .. - - UJ UICCl VY1LU ilUUbC UlCillL'Cld C»uV 

aid for six months to allow time to hi «. 
negotiate with the Sandinist gov- - 

eminent in Managua. There were also suggestions Sun- 

T think that would be asking too day that the White House is moder- 
mucb," said Mr. Reagan. “1 think it atin S its earlier attacks on Demo- 
would be counterproductive." crats who oppose aid to the 
But he said the administration “contras." 
was “willing to talk" with Congress Defense Secretary Caspar W. 

about “how we can get practical Weinberger said Sunday that “the 
aid" to the rebels to “pressure the president has never questioned 
Sandinisis into negotiating for a anybody’s motives" in opposing 
democratic peace." the aid. 

He declined to discuss what kind . 

of compromise might be possible. I Colombia Calls Aid ‘‘Wrong 1 
saying, “I would have to wait to see Bradley Graham of The Washing- 

what someone offers." ton Post reported earlier from Bogo- 

Mr. Reagan faces strong opposi- ta\ 
tion from Democrats on the aid to President Belisario Betancur of 
the Nicaraguan rebels, who are Colombia, a leading opponent of 
known as “contras." military intervention in Central 

[Asked about Mr. Reagan's com- America, has said the Reagan ad- 
men ts, the White House spokes- ministration’s request for SI 00 mil- 
man denied Monday that the presi- lion in aid to the Nicaraguan rebels 
dent had changed his stance. The is “wrong” 

Associated Press reported from Mr. Betancur said Friday in an 
Washington. interview that “all of Latin Ameri- 

[**Sure we'll talk, but the presi- ca doesn’t like the Reagan propos- 
deiu has not changed his position," aL” He urged Mr. Reagan to talk 
said the spokesman, Larry Speakes. with tbe Sandinists rather than 
“The administration has not sent fight them, 
any signals or made any proposals The Colombian president is a 
about compromise. We don’t want founder of the Contadora group of 
any half-way measures. Thai sums eight Latin American states that 
it up."] has proposed a negotiated peace in 

Representative Richard A Gep- Central .America. 
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3 Are in Race 
For Control 
Of Israel’s 
Likud Bloc 



By William Claiborne 

Washington Past Service 

JERUSALEM — The Herat 
Party, the nucleus of Israel's right- 
ist Likud bloc, is bolding its first 
national convention since Mena- 
chem Begin, the former prime min- 
ister, left the political scene. 

On the surface, the convention 
opened Sunday in a spirit of unity, 
with delegates singing nationalistic 
songs of the revisionist Zionist Be- 
tar movement founded by Mr. Be- 
gin. There were undercurrents of 
reconciliation among the rivals for 
the party leadership. 

Mr. Begin, who went into seclu- 
sion in 1983 after resigning as 
prime minister, did not join the 
nearly 1,900 pony delegates at the 
convention's opening session nor 
outwardly attempt to influence its 
outcome. This ensured a continua- 
tion of the behind-the-scenes strag- 


gle among three rivals for ^arty 



3 NASA Is Said 
To Retrieve 


5tiw** 
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Remains of 
Astronauts 


leadership: Foreign Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir, Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter David Levy and Trade Minister 
Ariel Sharon.* 

Leadership of the “national uni- 
ty" coalition government is not ax 
ibue in the convention, since Mr. 
Levy and Mr. Sharon have agreed 
that Mr. Shamir will succeed Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres of the La- 
bor Party under the rotation of the 
premiership scheduled for next falL 

However, the three-day conven- 
tion, the first to be held by the 
parry in seven years; will determine 
the balance of power in its govern- 
ing central committee, which will 
become crucial in 1988 when Mr. 
Shamir. Mr. Lev)- and Mr. Sharon ■ 
mak e their bids for the top position 
in parliamentary elections. 

The showdown coaid come 
sooner if the coalition government 
collapses and early elections are 
called. 


Yitzhak Shamir, left, and David Levy attend the Herat Party’s convention in Jerusalem. 


Ethiopian Saga of Hunger, Disease 


Pony strategists said it probably 
would not become dear which of 
the rivals had gained the upper 
hand until after the selection of 
chairmen of three key party com- 
mittees. 

They are the steering committee, 
which win determine the composi- 
tion of the new central committee; 
the mandates committee, which 
can add more delegates on techni- 
cal grounds: and the party presidi- 
um. which oversees tire convention. 

Nlr. Levy and Mosbe Arens, a 
cabinet member and a Shamir ally, 
are contesting the steering commit- 
tee post, which will also draft the 
next list of candidates for parti a- 
nientary elections. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Addis Ababa has dismissed most 
criticism of resettlement as moti- 
vated by Western anti-Marxist ide- 
ology disguised as humanitarian 
concern. The Ethiopian govern- 
ment strictly restricts outside ac- 
cess to resettlement areas. 

The stories told here in this two- 
mooth-old refugee camp come not 
from outsiders, but from peasant 
fanners from the Wclo and Tigre 
regions of northern Ethiopia. In 13 
separate interviews, they told a re- 
markably consistent story, details 
of winch are supported by earlier 
interviews in Ethiopia with relief 
officials. 

Most of the refugees said they 
were “tricked" into gathering in 
northern villages by government 
promises that the “Red Cross" 
would be distributing free food. 
Many left their children behind, 
thinking that they would soon be 
coating back home. 

However, they were surrounded 
by Ethiopian soldiers and loaded 
onto buses or helicopters bound for 
transit camps. Several refugees said 
they saw soldiers sboot and kill 
farmers who tried to run away. 

After several weeks in transit 
camps, where there were shortages 
of food, water and medical care, as 
well as many deaths from illness. 
the sealers were packed into Soviet 
Antonov transport planes or buses 


for the journey of 600 to 700 miles 
(970 to 1,120 kilometers) south- 
ward journey to resettlement ales 
near Asosa and Gambda. Several 
refugees said that people who be- 
came critically ill during the bus 
ride south were hauled out of the 
buses and abandoned at roadsides. 

In both Gambela and Asosa, 
lowland areas where more than 
145,000 people have been resettled 
in scores of new viQages in the past 
16 months, the refugees said there 
were chronic shortages of food, 
clothes and shelter. Many said they 
became 01 with malaria. 

Party officials and soldiers, the 
refugees said, forced the settlers to 
dear land and bufld bouses, enforc- 
ing discipline by beating and im- 
prisoning those who refused to 
work. In both Asosa and Gambela, 
refugees said they were forced to 
work on cooperative farms and 
were allowed little time to tend 

their small gardens 

Gebre Selassie. 24, a political ref- 
ugee who said be worked in Asosa 
for the Ethiopian government as a 
medical assistant, supported the 
accounts of many refugees by say- 
ing that the major health problem 
in the camp s was malnutrition. 

“Most of the people in the camps 
were sick because of hunger," said 
Gebre Sdassie. “They were not giv- 
en enough food." He said most 
settlers were given about 500 grams 


(just over a pound) of corn a day at 

Asosa, an amount nutritionists say 
is insufficient to maintain body 
weight while doing heavy work. 

‘ Refugees here said hey were fre- 
quently warned by party officials 
against trying to escape. In weekly 
“political education" meetings, the 
officials warned settles of Ethiopi- 
an soldiers who would shoot than, 
of wild animals in nearby jungles 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

USr citizen in space; Lieutenant 
Colonel Ellison S. Omzuka; Judith 
Result; Ronald E McNair, and 
Gregory Jarvis. 

■ Remains Could Yield Ones 

Lawrence K. Altman of The New 

York Times reported from New 
York: 

The discovery of the remains of 
the astronauts could allow forensic 
scientists to determine not only 
how the crew members lost their 
lives, but also whether the shuttle 
can be redesigned to include safety 
features that might save the lives of 
future space uavdera 

The remains have been exposed 
to seawater at depths of 100 feet 
(about 30 meters) for almost six 
weeks. Specialists in forensic pa- 
thology, the study of determining 
the causes of death, said the cold 
temperature of ocean water at such 
depths could have prevented de- 
composition of the remains. 

Postmortem examinations might 
provide valuable dues as to how 
long the astronauts survived after 
the explosion of the Challenger, 
Dr. Mrehael M. Baden, a forensic 
scientist, said Sunday. 

Analysis of the pathological, bio- 
logical and chemical effects on the 
human tissues, when coupled with 
the results of studies engineers have 
made on the fragments of the shut- 
tle craft and the booster rockets, 
could help determine whether the 


United Press International 

KANSAS CITY, Missouri’ — 
Trans World Airlines and the 
union representing its flight atten- 
dants agreed Monday to resume 
talks in the walkout that began Fri- 
day. 

Meredith Bud, a spokeswoman 
for die National Mediation Board 
in Washington, said both sides 
agreed to meet Wednesday morn- 
ing in Philadelphia with a board 
member and a staff mediator. 

TWA sought a federal court in- 
junction Monday against machin- 
ists who have refused to cross the 
flight attendants’ picket lines. 

Ken Weber, trea surer of. Local. 
1650 of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, said that 99 
percent erf the local’s 3,500 mem- 
bers were observing picket lines at 


TWA’s maintenance and mspec - 
non headquarters in Kansas City. 


The negotiations would be aimed 
at settling the contract dispute that 
has forced the carrier to curtail 
flights. 

A wage package calling for pay 

cuts and increased flying time for 
TWA's attendants touched off the 
strike against the Gflh-laxgest U.S. 
airline, TWA serves 63 U-S- air- 
ports and 23 foreign airports, ac- 
cording to officials. 

The two sides are dose to agree- 
ment on the wage issue, with the 
union favoring a 15 -perccnl cut 
rather than the 17 -percent cot pro- 
posed by TWA. 

But Vicki Frankowh, the presi- 
dent of the Independent Federa- 
tion of Flight At ten dants, said “the 


real issne” was the overall 1 

She said the average flight atten- 
dant is away from home 240 boors# 
a month and in the air 70 hours a 
.month. TWA’s management wants ' 
to raise those figures to 320 hours 
away from home and 83 hours in 
the air. 

The attendants are w3Eng to > 
agree to 80 hours in the air, she 
said. 

A TWA spokesman in New 
York, Larry Hilliard, said the air- 
line had operated about half of its 
612 regularly scheduled Sights 
through Monday. 

He said the ahtine planned to . 
operate all its scheduled Sights ■ 

next week by using 1,500 newty ' 
hired flight attendants as wtil as . 
managers; ticket agents and reser- 
vation daks. 
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Churches Turn to High Tech Lesotho Says 

— p^elLeader 

Has Died 




astronauts died instantly when the 
fed m a fire- 


and of allegedly cannibalistic 
ross the 


: nearby Suda- 


tribesmen across 
nese border. 

Yet between last November and 
the first of this year, the refugees 
estimate that about 3,000 Ethiopi- 
ans tried to escape Gambela and 
Asosa. They said many were cap- 
tured inside the border and that 
some drowned trying to cross rivers 
into Sudan. 

Letehawaria, the 27-year-old 
mother of two whose husband died 
in transit before reaching Gambela. 
was one of several hundred women 
captured by Sudanese rebel sol- 

V-r_ r. i .rr '-u 


diets, believed bv relief officials 
3 the! 


here to belong to the Sudanese Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army, an Ethiopi- 
an-backed group that oontrols ar- 
eas of southern Sudan adjacent to 
the resettlement camps. 

According to several of these 
women who arrived last month, the 
Sudanese rebel soldiers raped them 
and forced them to live for a month 
as slaves in Sudanese villages. 


Challenger was engulfe 
ball nearly nine miles in the sky, or 
whether they survived until their 
capsule struck the water. Dr. Baden 
said. 

The analysis also could help de- 
termine whether the astronauts 
were poisoned by fumes, burned to 
death, died at the sudden loss of 
pressure, were kiUed by flying de- 
bris, died on impact with the water, 
or drowned, sard Dr. Baden. 

If autopsies are performed, the 
steps that forensic pathologists 
would take in identifying the bod- 
ies of the astronauts and die cause 
of tbeir deaths will be similar to the 
ones that are gone through routine- 
ly in examining victims of automo- 
bile and airplane crashes. 

Postmortem examinations of 
crash victims have helped engineers 
to improve safety records vastly. 

In the case erf the shuttle, some 
experts have contended that the 
veinde should be redesigned to al- 
low astronauts to escape the craft 
in the event of a catastrophic fail- 
ure, perhaps in a reinforced, eject- 
able pod. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
use of computer in everything 
from Bible games during Sunday 
school to swift communication be- 
tween parishes and their national 
headquarters during a crisis, was 
described by one theologian as a 
revolution in organized religion 
comparable to the advent of the 
printed Bible five centuries ago. 

“With the computer, you can 
have all kinds of pastoral relation- 
ships where geography doesn't 
place arty limits," said David Loch- 
head, a professor at Vancouver 
School of Theology at the Univera- 
ty of British Columbia. 

“You can also do a lot of imme- 
diate conferencing with other peo- 
ple with the same interests or 
needs,” he said. 

The clergymen and church lead- 
ers met for a three-day conference 


on computer applications for the 
ministry. It included workshops on 
how computers work, how to ac- 
quire and use them, wfaat software 

. i j i- ... lravinitc 
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to buy and how to tap into various 
church-spor 


msored telecommunica- 
tion networks. 

The meeting attracted represen- 
tatives from several manufacturers 
and distributors of computer soft- 
ware designed spe c i fi cal l y for the 
church market. These included 
companies such as Exodus Com- 
puting, Word of God Communica- 
tion, ADAM Church Management 
System and Angel Systems. 

The conference was sponsored 
by the Joint Strategy and Action 
Committee, a- New York-based 
nonprofit corporation that works 
to foster cooperation among doz- 
ens of denominations and religious 
or ganiz ations. 
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Turin’s Assault on the Devil 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sot beta forced to define her teach- 
ing in response to argument” 

Yet the deril is ingrained in pop- 
ular faith over the 2,000-year histo- 
ry of the church, be said, adding: 
The question is: Can evil be de- 
fined as intelligent? It seems orga- 
nized, mobile, contagious." 

Contagion is one of the thing s 
church leaders are worried about 
The Turin area seems to have an 
imnnial ntimh er of exorcisms, 8S 
wdl as many reports of “blade 
Masses," in which the Catholic lit- 
urgy is turned to the worship of 
Satan. 

The Reverend John Navoue, a 
theologian at Gre gori a n University 
in Rome, contended that interest in 
Satan was by no means confined to 
Turin or even Italy. 

“There’s just as much of this go- 
ing on in California,” he said. “A 


lot of people got into this out of 
boredom. They had tried every- 
thing, and so they decided to invite 
a devil to dinner.” 


As for individual possession, the 
professionals among the exorcists 
do not pretend to know in most 
cases whether the devil is present or 
not 

“It's almost impossible to say 
that Che devil is here," Father Na- 
vone said. “It's more a working 
hypothesis among exorcists that he 
might be there." 

But Father Herron, citing the 
British author C.S. Lewis, argues 
drat A e best working hypothesis is 
to believe that the ancient serpent 
is somewhere among us. 

“When GS. Lewis's devil sends 
bis nephew to Earth." Father Her- 
ron says, “he teQs him: All you 
have to do is make than believe we 
don't exist Then we've won." 


ConpBed by Our Steff From DitpatduJ& - 

JOHANNESBURG — The i 
leader of a mutiny m Lesotho's 
armed forces, whose action sparked ‘ 
a countercoup overthrowing Prime - 
Minister Leabua Jonathan in Janu- 
ary, died of a heart a tt ack Friday, ! 
(be military government reported 
Monday. - 

The government announced over ■ 
Radio Lesotho that Colonel Set- ; 
laboSehlabo bad died mahospital : 
in Mhseru, capital of Lesotho, a - 
tidy mountain enclave within 
South Africa. . 

The governing military council ' 
said Colonel Sehlabo had been in 
detention when he became ALA ' 
said that Lesotho’s comxmsacn& ' 
of polico had called for an autopsy. 

Sources told Reuters that Briga- . 
dier B.M. Ramotsekhoane, who 
was deputy commander of the Lc- ' 
sotho armed forces until Chief Jon- 
athan's civilian government was 
overthrown, had mod in detention ! 
along with Colonel Sehlabo as had - 
an unidentified junior officer. 

Major General Justm Leklianya ■ 
announced Jan. 20 that he had 
seized power. He has since been . 
miming the country as head of a 
five-member military cotmriL 

Colonel Sehlabo and a force of 
about 35 men mutinied at Makoan- ‘ 
yane barracks just outside Maseru J 
on Jan. 17, but the rebellion wa49; 
quickly crushed by troops loyal to I 
General Lekbanya. 

It was not dear whether Briga- 
dier Ramotsekhoahe was involved : 
in the. rebellion. But he was widely v 
regarded as arival to General Let- - 
hanya. ' •• {AFP, Reuters ) *. 
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When you fly from Europe to the USA 
as often as ran Am does, you're soon 
considered the leader. Witn good reason. 

You see. Ran Am flies from 20 European 
countries. In fact, we fly from 32 cities in 
Europe to 47 cities throughout the USA. No 
other airline does that. 

Wfe're even adding some new cities. In 


March, Milan and Shannon. And starting 
April 27th, Oslo. Helsinki. Stockholm. 


Prague. Moscow. Leningrad. And Krakow. 

lead 


But you can't be a leader if you don't 

M DO 


offer frequent nonstop service. So we're 



Angeles. From Fhris to Miami. From 


Frankfurt to Chicago. Or from Frankfurt to 
Miami. 

That brings our schedule up to over 200 
nonstop flights to the USA. Every week. 

Next time you're flying to the United 
States, fly with the leader. Pan Am. You'D 
enjoy the experience. 






Ip Pan Am Aou Can't Beat The Experience: 




S I 


Be! S md , e : Be l[ m ;? rus ?’ s ‘ Budvmsl • Budapest • DubrmmX - Frankfurt - Geneva • Hamburg • Helsinki • Istanbul ■ 

London • Milan • Moscow • Munich • Nice • Nuremberg • Oslo • fbns - Prague • Rome • Shannon • Stockholm • Stuttgart • Vienna • Warsaw • Zagreb ' Zurich 
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Itfsall very well for a business to install data processing, 
office automation and communication systems. 

But often, these systems tend to be incompatible with 
the way the company works. And even, incompatible 
with each other 


INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, TUESDAY, MARCH 11, 1986 
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A Way to Help Debtors 


The debt volcano rambles on, threatening 
debtors and creditors alike. News about Bra- 
zil — the biggest debtor — is marginally 
comforting; The hanks are rescheduling its 
immediate obligations, at lower interest 
rates, and President Josh Sarney is making 
new attempts to bring hyper-inflation down. 
But elsewhere the prospects for avoiding 
eruption ore very mixed. The Cartagena 
group of Latin American debtors still rejects 
outright default but is stiffening its de- 
mands. At best, this is a pause in the crisis. 

The Brazilian agreement may be little 
more than paper over the cracks. The credi- 
tors have pushed the problem forward a year 
or so. Brazil’s contribution — freezing prices 

and partially de-indexing wages — has to 
stand (he test of time. The Sarney initiative 
will crumble unless it shrinks the huge bud- 
get deficit lastingly, since it will suppress the 
symptoms of inflation but not its causes. 

Falling interest rates may help, reducing 
the cost of existing debt. But if the prices erf 
the debtors' exports continue to fail, relief 
will be limited. The oil slump makes the 
problem peculiarly complex, exacerbating 
the troubles of Mexico, Venezuela, Indo- 
nesia and Nigeria, to name but a few. 

The debtors' interest and repayment bur- 
den has to be reduced in relation to their 
export earnings and import needs. This re- 
quires action by the debtors, because while 
hyper- inflation persists they will never build 


efficient industries that can export or re- 
place imports — the necessary savings just 
won't be available. But greater effort by 
OECD governments is needed, to supply 
new funds to tide the debtors over while they 
are turning their economies around. Other- 
wise. the surgery demanded of the debtors 
may prove too painful A can’t-pay-won’t- 
pay attitude will surface and the struggling 
new democracies — 1 including, now, the 
Philippines — could founder because inter- 
national debt accentuates poverty. 

Creditors are not asked to throw good 
money after bad. Most debtors are illiquid 
but not insolvent They have natural endow- 
ments capable of making profits — which is 
why the banks lent to them in the first place. 
Given sensible poticy at home, they should 
continue to borrow abroad. But there is a 
difficult gap for rich governments to bridge 
before sound policy induces private capital 
to flow again to the poor. 

The OECD governments might be well 
advised, collectively, to raise taxes on oil 
products. They could redistribute part of the 
proceeds at home. But they could toe part to 
make longer-term loans to debtors, thereby 
supplementing the present U.S. ideas (the 
Baker proposals), which now look thin. 

If OECD countries lent half of their 03- 
price windfall to the debtors, the world's 
financial problems would look much easier. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE. 


Half a Point, Together 


h was a very tidy operation. On Thursday 
the Bundesbank dropped iu basic lending rate 
half a percentage point. Early on Friday the 
Japanese followed. A little later that morning, 
the Federal Reserve in Washington did the 
same. In each case the drop was half a point. 
The coordination was deliberately put on dis- 
play. sending a signal to doubters that the 
world's major financial powers are working 
together as they promised last September. 

At that time they said they would bring the 
dollar's exchange rate down. They have done it 
with, so far, remarkable success. Now they 
have taken a small but useful step toward 
lower interest rates to benefit economic 
growth throughout the world. 

Circumstances were helpful. The falling 
price of o3 goes far to reassure, in particular, 
the anxious West Germans that they can lower 
interest rales without risking inflation. All 
three countries were reacting to the astonish- 
ing good luck that cheap ofl represents. But 
they showed (hat they can react together. 

It is particularly important that Bonn and 
Tokyo should get interest down and increase 
domestic rfemnnrt . Both of them have become 
overdependent on their exports to the United 
States. With the fall of the dollar, neither of 
them is going to find it as easy to sell then- 
goods in America next year as it was this year. 
If they do not want to slide into recession, they 
are going to have to swing their production to 
customers at home. Lower interest will help. 


For IS years the world has been afflicted 
with wildly unstable exchange rates and waves 
of high inflation. The Brctton Woods system, 
which governed the world's monetary machin- 
ery, broke down in the early 1970s, and there 
has been much of ways to 

replace it. To follow that debate, it is impor- 
tant not to get lost in the technicalities. The 
Bretton Woods system was based on one dom- 
inant economic power, the United States, and 
its dollar. As other countries became stronger 
in the 2960s, America no longer dominated 
world finance as it had earlier done. 

For these past IS years the international 
financial system hn? lacked the singe com- 
manding presence to which it was accustomed. 
It has been unable to work out a strong and 
decisive form of cooperative leadership by the 
five or 10 countries whose currencies really 
count. The failure here has not been a matter 
of economics, and econ om ic analysis will not 
tdl you orach about it. The failure has been 
political. Governments cither failed to see the 
international consequences of their domestic 
policies, or they refused to acknowledge them. 

With a little optimism, you can now see a 
change. In the record of events since Septem- 
ber there are the si gns of something better 
beginning to emerge. If these three countries 
can work together to lower interest rates half a 
point, perhaps they can work together for 
other and larger purposes as wdL 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Questions lor Reagan 


To hear President Reagan, the SlOO-ndUian 
question is simple: How can Congress with- 
hold titat amount from the brave rebels in 
Nicaragua? Aren’t they like the Hungarian 
freedom fighters who threw stones at Soviet 
tanks? Failure to back the “contras” will bring 
communism within a two-day drive of Harlin- 
gen. Texas. Other administration voices won- 
der loudly why Congress cannot see the simi- 
larity between the contras and triumphant 
democracy in the Philippines, or between the 
contras and the Afghanistan resistance. 

This is table-banging, not argument. Not 
even Nicaragua's neighbors take so melodra- 
matic a view of the contra cause. The parallels 
with Hungary and Afghanistan are feeble, the 
parallel with the Philippines is false. People 
power in Manila was just that, indigenous 
mass support, and that is just what the rebels 
in Nicaragua lack. After five years they are 
further than ever from victory. More money 
might finance more battles, but foreign dollars 
cannot buy a democratic revolution. 

Mr. Reagan, who once likened (he contras 
to the U.S. founding fathers, seems to equate 
disagreement with disloyally. He plans to ad- 
dress the nation on the subject. If he wants to 
persuade rather than strike militant postures, 
some serious questions need addressing. 

• If Sandiwst rule is so brutal why is sup- 
port for the contras dwindling? Their spokes- 
men sound like mercenaries, not rebels, when 
they blame inadequate supplies. Compare 


them with the Communist insurgency in El 
Salvador. There, fewer guerrillas, facing bigger 
supply problems, have held El Salvador’s U.S.- 
backed army at bay for years. The contras 
appear to be crippled by foreign sponsorship, a 
divided leadership and lade of motivation. 

• Who chose the contras’ political leaders? 
Contras who have resigned in disgust claim, 
credibly, that the leaders owe their jobs to CIA 
paymasters. Defectors contend that civilian 
leaders are powerless to discipline 50-odd field 
office almost all of whom are veterans of the 
detested old National Guard. 

• What program do the contras offer im- 
poverished Nicaraguans besides anti-commu- 
nism and nebulous avowals of democracy? 
They have won some support in the country- 
side but have faded to take bold in a single dty. 
This cannot be blamed on ladt of UJS. aid. 
Whatever the Sandmists' failures, their revolu- 
tion has provided schools and hospitals to the 
poorest Nkaraguans.And the regime still per- 
mits opposition parties and newspapers, and 
grudgingly tolerates a hostile Catholic Church. 

If President Reagan cannot make a better 
case, Congress might wdl ponder the sugges- 
tion of Costa Rica's new president — that the 
S100 million would be better used for econom- 
ic assistance to Central America's fragile de- 
mocracies. On present evidence, that makes 
more security sense than trying vainly to find 
people power in contra gun bands. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


FROM OUR MARCH 1 1 PAGES, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1911: Mexico Oppoi-es Intervention 
NEW' YORK — Sen or Limantour. the Mexi- 
can Minister of Finance, made a statement [on 
March 10] in which be intimates that interven- 
tion by the United States would be considered 
as a “casus belli." He said: “Mention of any 
intervention by any Government is extremely 
offensive to Mexico. We wish to be treated as a 
self-respecting nation. I cannot conceive a sit- 
uation in which my country would want inter- 
vention. My Government will protect all for- 
eign interests." Meanwhile, the activities of the 
refugees on American soil received a first seri- 
ous check Ion March 10J, when ISO armed 
“insurrecics'’ were surrounded by .American 
troops and captured. The group had left Doug- 
las, Arizona, and were caught near the border. 


1936: Left and Right Gash in Spain 
MADRID — Sporadic dashes between Left 
and Right factions resulted in 17 more deaths 
in the past 48 hours. The government did 
everything possible to discourage disturbances 
and church burnings, but the persistence of 
extremist elements did not abate. The latest 
disturbances included the falling of three Left 
Republicans and a Communist in a gun batik 


at Escakma. Troops were preserving order in 
a week end of rioting in which a 


Cadiz after a D 

church, a convent and a Catholic school were 
burned. The Goman consul at Cadiz protest- 
ed to the Governor that Communists had torn 
the German flag from the consulate and de- 
stroyed it. At Granada anti-Cathobc mobs 
stormed Catholic administrativ e centers. 
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To Dispel Cynicism, Be Seen to Back Democracy 


L OS ANGELES — For most of 
/ their history Americans have be- 
lieved that the business of America is 
America. Foreign entanglements 
were a bad idea that would cost blood 
and treasure for very Utile return. 
Chronic frustrations since World 
War □ have tended, to confirm these 
views; most Americans wish that the 
rest of the world would just go away. 

Recent opinion surveys suggest 
that for many Americans it already 
has. Only 25 percent of those polled 
know where El Salvador is; 63 per- 
cent don’t know which nations par- 
ticipated in the strategic arms lim- 
itation ml ire; less than hall know 
whether the United States or the So- 
viet Union belongs to NATO; more 
than 40 percent of high school seniors 
could not find Egypt on a map. 

Opinion leaders and government 
officials have often been as parochiaL 
“To hell with Europe and the rest of 
those nations," Minnesota’s Senator 
Thomas SchaU said in 1935. “For- 
eigners are not like the folks Tm used 
to," Lyndon Johnson once said half- 
jokingly. On a trip to South America 
early in his presidency, Ronald Rea- 
gan marveled that his host countries 
were different from one another. 

When foreign problems drew 
Americans oat of their shell, as has 
often happened in this century, the 


response remained parochiaL World 
War 1 was not a defense of the na- 
tional interest but an opportunity “to 
make the world safe for democracy.” 

“We will lift Shanghai tip and up, 
ewer up, until it is just like Kansas 
City,” said Senator Kenneth Wherry 
of Nebraska in 1940. The Russians 
are “one hell of a people,” Life maga- 
zine. a conservative publication, an- 
nounced during World War U. “To a 
remarkable degree [they] look like 
Americans, dress like Americans and 
think hke Americans” 

Although Americans have beta: 
more knowledgeable about the out- 
side world since World War H, the 
impulse to convert others to the 
American way of life remains central 
to what they do abroad. In his inau- 
gural address, which was devoted ex- 
clusively to foreign affairs, John Ken- 
nedy informed the world: “We shall 
pay any price, bear any burden, meet 
any hardship, support any friend, op- 
pose any foe, in order to assure the 


By Robert Dallek 

fighters" in Afghanistan, Angola and 
Nicaragua as natural heirs to Ameri- 


to 


survival and success of liberty.” 

advised A 


President Johnson advised Ameri- 
cans that the United States was in 
Vietnam because “we remain fixed 
On the pursuit of freedom, a deep and 
moral obligation that will not let ns 
go.” President Reagan sees “freedom 


icaraguai 

ca’s founding fathers. 

Is American evangelism so differ- 
ent from what other nations have 
tried to do? Not really. The British 
carried the “benefits” of “Anglo-Sax- 
on superiority” to all parts of the 
world; the French had their mission 
dviUsatrice\ the Germans trumpeted 
the diffusion of Kultur; traditional 
Russian imperialism and pan-Slav- 
ism have combined with Leninist 
mgffirianiiw n tn mate the Soviet Union . 

more aggressive than most nations in 
seeking to spread its ideas and insti- 
tutions around the globe. 

Is it so unreasonable toencourage 
the growth abroad of ideas and insti- 
tutions ritmlftT to America’s own? 
Not in the least The American sys- 
tem of constitutional democracy is 
surely a match for durability against 
any political system in history. 

However, in its revulsion for and 
fear of Marxism, the United States 
helped to install repressive govern- 
ments in Iran and G uatemala in the 
1950s, in South Vietnam in the ’60s 
and early *70s, and in Chile in 1973 — 
all in the name of democracy, but 
with quite the opposite result 
The PMlippmes is a model for bow 


In Spain’s Referendum , All Gamblers May Lose 


ADRID — Two huge gambles distinguish 


Wednesday’s unprecedented referendum 
AlO, which is again atlract- 


By Victor de la Serna 


on membership in NA1 

ins international attention to SpamTln the end, 
aQ the gamblers may be losers and the voters may 
lose part of their faith in Spanish democracy. 

The riskier gamble is that of Felipe GonzAlez. 
Hie Socialist prime minister has defied an un- 
written rule of Western democracies: that mili- 
tary alliances are not matter far referendums 
because they are issues dial can be easily manip- 
ulated. For such issues precisely, there is a thing 
called parliamentary democracy. Last Decem- 
ber, 95 percent of the Cortes voted in favor of 


continued Spanish membership in NATO. 

patently 


But Mr. Gonz&lez, apparently disturbed by his 
government’s failure to deliver on other electoral 
promises, turned a deaf ear to all forms of advice, 
convinced that he could sway the voters in any 
direction be chose; even if it meant promoting a 
180-degree turn m a referendum that, originally, 
was meant by the Socialists to pave the way for 


Spain to leave NATO, not to stay in. 

of the conservative 


Manuel Fraga, the leader 
opposition, called Mr. Gonz&lez’s bluff and ad- 


duction year is really an electoral ploy intended 
to bolster Mr. GonzAlez’s government — a ploy 
with which they will not cooperate. 

The conservatives, who are staunch NATO 
supporters, also deny the conditions — notably 
a lesser U.S. presence in Spain and no Spanish 
participation in the alliances integrated military 
command — that the government has set forth 
for Spain to stay in. Such conditions, the opposi- 
tion says, actually weaken NATO. 

In denying conservative backing, Mr. Frags 
destroyed the prime minister’s strategy but he 
also took a gamble. He asserts that, one way or 
the other, the government — perhaps by includ- 
ing re-entry into NATO in the Socialist platform 
before next fall's general elections — wall avoid 
the traumatic break with the Western allies. So, 
his strategists say, let the government risk a 
referendum defeat, lose credibility and become 
much weaker just before die general elections. 

Fraga backers are inclined to vote “no 


is that Mr. Gooz&kz. heavily 
survival 


te 


in- 


vised his followers to abstain. The conservatives 
had long decried any kind of rdereadum on 
NATO, and they now add that such a vote in an 


stead of abstaining: “Punishing" the Socialists is 
* or minds. The 


uppermost in their minds. The same goes for 
voters of the moderate nationalist parties in 
Catalonia and the Basque country. The very real 


risk to Mr. Fi 

pressured and fighting for. his political 
will indeed puU Spain out of the alliance di 
the fact that referendums are not legally 
but merely “consultative" in Spain. 

The origins of the conundrum Spain find? 
itself in have nothing to do with logic — only 
with Mr. Gonzilez’s obstinacy, when a second 
Socialist mandate appeared assured and when 
the nation’s political and economic famines were 
improving dramatically. If was an inexplicable 
case of political death wish. 

But, with the referendum around the comer, it 
is no longer time for lamentations or attributions 
of guilt. The risk to Spain and the potential loss 
to the West — with a rash of referendum calls by 
“pacifists” foreseeable in other alliance member 
countries — is imminent, now that almost all 
opinion polls point to a government defeat 

Whatever the domestic political consider- 
ations which have warped the doctoral process, 
the main goal for Spain and its allies should now 
be to avoid a traumatic split. In the high-pressure 
atmosphere of Spanish politics after, a bitter 
campaign, the only sure way to attain that goal 
and keep the country in tire alliance is far the 
ayes to outnumber the .nays. A very difficult task. 

International Herald Tribune. 


Third World Debt: Unpayable as Now Structured 


W ASHINGTON — Treasury 
Secretary James Baker had two 
goals when he announced his Third 
World debt repayment plan nearly 
six months ago. One was to increase 
economic growth in debtor countries. 
The other was to ensure Tull repay- 
ment of the debt to banks in the 
United States. But the international 
debt crisis has reached a point where 
Americans cannot have it both ways. 

Major debtors are now so deeply 
in the bole that they cannot repay 
without ripping apart their economic, 
political and social fabric. Indeed, 
modi of this debt cannot even be 
serviced without usurping resources 
crucial to growth and development 
Thus a choice has to be made. It is 
in the long-term interests of the Unit- 
ed States to put the goal of growth 
above the goal of full repayment. 

The precariousness of this debt 
first surfaced in 1982 when Mexico 
publicly admitted that it owed more 
money than it could repay. For a time 
it stopped repaying, However, the 
Reagan administration and the h anks 
went to great lengths to deny that a 
debt crisis existed. The fiction of re- 
payment was maintained — first in 
Mexico, then in Argentina, in Brazil 
and in almost all the key debtor coun- 
tries — by having banks lend new 
money, which was recycled back to 
the banks as interest on prior debt. 

Between 1976 and 1983. Latin 
American countries borrowed an ad- 
ditional $220 billion in new loans but 
used nearly 80 percent of tins to re- 
pay old loans. In exchange for the 
flew loans, Third World countries 
were told to cany out IMF austerity 
programs that slashed government 
spending, decreased wages, bank- 
rupted entrepreneurs and, in general 
fueled a growing social volcano. 

Then, in October 1985, Mr. Baker 
proposed S29 billion in new lending 
to 15 major debtors over the next 
three years. The public rotations Witz’ 
accompanying his proposal seemed 
to indicate that the Reagan adminis- 
tration ’a thinking had undergone 
radical revisions: The debt crisis was 


By Charles E. Schumer 

The writer is a New York Democrat on the House Banking Committee. 


suddenly real; debtors were to be 
helped as a group rather than case by 
case; “sustained growth” was to re- 
place wrenching economic austerity. 

Now that the fanfare has quieted, 
it is plain that the Baker plan is too 
little and too late. The 59/7 billion a 
year in new lending proposed for the 
1 5 key debtors pales in comparison to 
the $45 billion that these countries 
owed in 1985 in interest payments 
alone. More important, the decline in 
Latin America's per capita income — 
15 percent since 1982 — could have 
serious social consequences. At this 
point, squeezing any more money 
from debtor nations may help the 
balance sheets of the banks, but it 
will harm U.S. geopolitical interests. 

Third World debt is simply un- 
payable as structured. You cannot 
continue to ask debtors to ruin their 
economies by putting all their dollars 
into debt repayment But neither 


should the full burden be passed back 
to the banks, thereby risking wide- 
' financial instability. Nor, in 
Ui 


ora of $200-bQlion 

deficits, can the U.S. government 
to foot the bill 


LS. budget 


is needed is a creative soto- 

tion under which the burden is shared 


among debtors, banks and govem- 
iMr.Bak- 


meaLS, a solution that turns 

er's rhetoric into concrete action. 

The U.S. government should deter- 
mine how much of the $970 biHion in 

TLl-J J.L« - 1- «v « 


Third World debt can realistically be 
i bloat- 


repaid 
eo to i 


and how much has been 1 


proportions by 


rescheduling heaped upon resched— 
rag. Experts agree that Third World 
countries, cm average, could afford to 
channel a maximum of 25 percent of 
export airamgs to loan repayment. 

Capping repayment at 25 percent 
of exports win go a long way toward 
restoring some long-term growth and 


stability to debtor countries. But how 
will the banks absorb the losses from 
reductions in debt service payments? 
In line with the average discount at 
which banks are currently reselling 
some of their Third World debt, they 
could write off about 30 cents on 
each dollar of their loans as nonper- 
fonmog. They could also stretch out 
repayment periods and lower interest 
rates on the remaining debt, thereby 
allowing debtor nations to adopt 
mcar manageable sche du les. 

Washington bdp the 
banks’ pain by allowing write-downs 
over long periods of time and by 
urging regulators to be flexible: 

Such a solution would further the 
interests of all three parties. Latin 
America will grow. Banks will not 
collapse but gam stability because the 
market wflj applaud their efforts to 
reflect the true value of their loans. 
And a major threat to U.S. security 
— the growing instability of Latin 
America — will be countered. 

The New York Times. 
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By Stephen S. Rosenldd 


W ashington — tws b an. 

unusually discouraging mo- - . 
meat in the Israeh-Pakstinian dis- . 
pure. The peace-seeking efforts of. : .- 
twogood men — Shimon Peres. of 

Israel and King Hussein of Jordan-^ 

arc com in g to naught.- Mr. Peres is a ■ . 
lame diode and King Hussein is, dip-- .. 
lomaticafly, a dead duck. Nothing 


v- 

■ :..r 


promising is on the horizon. 
r Tiu. ‘■bmlMini mrion" — i 


an undemocratic regime in tin name 
of ahti-comnnmisni, America took 
the informed risk of supporting what 
the Filipino people promise will be a 
democratic mid friendly government. 

The Reagan administration pro- 
motes the idea that there is a parallel 
with Nicaragua, but it is a false ana- 
logy. The “contras" arc not Jefferso- 
nian democrats. the Sandinisl 
government, whatever its failings, 
does not owe its position to fraudu- 
lent elections and assassinations. 

The lesson is dear: Indiscriminate 


meli- Jordanian deal — ■ had been at. 
the heart of U.S. diplomacy since 
1982. Washington designed it - 
dsdy for Mr. Peres, whose I 
party accepts the principle of giving 
back some part of the West Bank in . 
return for peace. The Likud coalition, 
partners, who are scheduled to take ... 
over the premiership m October, do . .. 
not accept that principle. That shuts - 
the window on the Jordanian option: 

The Reagan administration had 
anticipated the advice on riming of-_ 
feredby William Quandt in his new - ; u 
book on what might be called the dd ® 
Egyptian option — “Camp Davids 
Peacemaking and Politics. A sec- , 
ond-term president, Mr. Quandt 7 
says, should make Ms Middle East 
move in Ms first year and a half -— . 
before ntidtam elections and Ms own 
|ame dude status close in. 

Mr. Reagan did this, putting the . 
State Department out front Assis- 




tant Secretary Richard Murphy car- 
the burd< 


tied the burden of an effort to ar- 
range a formula for . Palestinian 
representation that Arabs would 
credit and Israelis would tolerate. 

Many people thought it was a 
fool's errand. Stifi, Mr. Reagan grant- 
ed his diplomats authority to offer 


support by successive postwar Amer- 
ican administrations for authoritar- 


ian anti-Communist governments, al- 
ways under die guise of backing 
democracy, has fostered cynirism 
arid apathy in the American people 
about foreign affairs. The current cel- 
ebratory interest in die restoration of 
Philippine democracy proves that 
when the U.S. government has genu- 
ine re gar d for self-determination, it 
will have domestic support for rea- 
sonable UJ5. co mmi tments abroad. 


The writer, a professor of history at the 
University of CaUforma in Los Angeles, 
is author af “The American Style oj 
Foreign Pofay: Cultural Politics and 
Foreign Affairs.* He contributed this 
comment to the Los Angeles Times. 


make peace with Israel a political 
vista brighter than any previously *' 
opened to them. King Hussein went 
way out on a limb. Mr. Feres was 
ready for the formidable task of find- ' 
ing a majority for a policy that even 
part of Labor was bound to gag on. - 
In the end the chain snapped at the 
weakest link — the PLO s Yasser 
ArafaL He and the Palestine national / 
movement can live with failure. Suc- 
cess is harder. It requires compronase 
and ride. These area normal cost in 
pt^tks, but too many Palestinians—^ 
certainly the leadership — have come 
to led they toed hot pay it Now the . 
Polestiniaris are back to their famfliar; 
dead end of lolling their moderates . 
and d emand ing to have it all for sure. ' 
Syria, the enforcer of Palestinian de- . 
buity, has won the round. ; 

An embarrassed King Hussein is . 
turning the discussion to unredeemed 
U.S. arms pledges. He needs the po- -- 
litical and military bolstering of an 
arms connection to Washington. He - 
has earned iL He met Mr. Peres at - 
least half way. He is a friend of the 
United States and do enemy of Israel 
Yet the brad lobby opposes the t . 
deal, and in its characteristic fervor .:- v 


ITT-' 


and narrowness can perhaps dictate 
to Congress. In general the 


lobby 7 

does not so much assure Israel geiK- 
erous American patronage, which 
would and should come anyway, as 
make the hard hnc a far more appeal- 
ing Israeli option than itwoold be on 
its own. By my way of thinking, this 
makes the lobby a burden on Israel 
On the specific question of arms sales .. 
to Jordan, the lobby neglects the U.S. 
intoest, which is to avoid humiliating 
a friendly, helpful Arab government . • 
Perhaps nothing can save Palestin- 
ians from themselves. They make he- 
roes of killers, prefer slogans to ■ 
choices and abet the designs of Syria, 
patron of Palestinian groups that . 
boasted of the recent murder of the' 
mayor of Nablus. They are in effect ■ 
partners of the hard-line Israeli* 

But Palestinian nationalism re-~ 
mains a fact The PLO*s claim ou the 
loyalties of Palestinians remains a 
(act This is demonstrably so, do mat- 
ter how badly the PLO acts and bow 
deeply Palestinians vex Israelis. The 
Israelis have it within their power to 
frustrate Palestinian political ambi- ‘ ■ 
tions — legitimate ambitions as well 
as Dfcgitimate ones. The Palestinians - 
have it within their power to hold 
Israel indefinitely in a state of siege. 
Another new book, **1116 Siege,” 
Conor Cruise O’Brien, suggests 
1 this is Israel’s natural state. He 
regards the idea of an Israeli-Pales- 
thrian settlement as a pipe dream 
inconsistent with the political and 
emotional realities on the ground. 

Is it so? The Egyptian option 
readied its outer limits with the mur- 
der of Anwar SadaL With Mr. Peres 
and King Hussein willing, the Jorda- 
nian option had to be tried, but it has 
now collapsed. That leaves only the 
“Syrian option,” in which Syria ar- 
rives at a table with the Soviet Union 6 
behind it and a tame PLO oa its knee. 

The political calendar — the eu- 
phemism for Jewish political influ- 
ence in American elections — points 
u a general diplomatic respite at 
least until 1989. u might take every- 
one that long anyway to figure out 
where to go from here. 

The Washington Past. 
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UTTERS TO THE EDITOR 




Refuge; Some Get It . . . 


In ‘The Duvaliers and Marcoses 
Need Refuge" (March 4), Eugene Fi- 
dell argues that provision of suitable 
places for resettlement would “en- 
courage tyrants to retire." Would h 
not instead encourage even more po- 
litical and military repression, and 
further embezzlement of national 
treasures m many countries, all in the 
comforting knowledge that the Rivi- 


era awaits? Instead, should not a pro- 
spective dictator be given pause by 
the fact that Jean-CUnde Duvalier, 
Ferdinand Marcos, Idi Amin and Pol 
Pot were punished by imprisonment 
at the least? The (rick is not to make 
departure easy but to make murder, 
torture and conip lion less frequent 
LEON ARDEN. 

London. 


that be has no busmess commenting 
on it. The Sanctuary movement exists 
because of the staggering number of 
Salvadoran and Guatemalan refu- 
gees, not the other way around. 

PHILLIP BRINKMAN. 

Montpellier, France. 


touching” are important off the time. 
Without that, intercourse is virtually 
meaningless any time in marriage. 

J.W. SCHMITT. 

. .. Paris. 
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Postpartum and Ante 


The TTireat Is to English 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “ Letters to the 
Editor" and must contain the writ- 
er's signature, name and full ad- 
dress. Letters should be brief and 
are subject to editing. We cannot 
be responsible far the return of 
unsolicited manuscripts. 


... While Many Don’t 

While I do not doubt that the Sanc- 
tuary aid movement for refugees in 
the United States Mis been hurt by 
the phenomenon of Nicaraguan refu- 
gees — as suggested in your comic 
strip “Doonesbury" on Feb. 27, the 
cartoonist's glib inference that Salva- 
doran refugees are the invention of 
politically motivated hippies shows 
an ignorance of the movement so vast 


Regarding “Postpartum Fatigue Af- 
fects Sex life* (Science, Feb. 27): 

This is news to whom? Certainly 
not to most Of us who have had chd- 
dren. The use of tbe word “fatigue” is 
so polite as lobe ridrations. To whom 
have tbe doctors been listening all 
these yeanTrQbviously to each other, 
not tbrir petienta. To make a long 
story very short: The* papulation 
problem would be abruptly solved if 
men were to begin having babies. 

“Kiasiug, holding, talking and 


Your reporting on the Franco- 
phone summit in Plans omits a cen- 
tral point that the French themselves 
nave missed. It is precisely the Eng- 
toh ; language that has been polluted 
oy the compaieosis, Exprcsaoas like 
nnnjber-cnmduag" sound a Hide 
jollier if they have a *V or “la" in 
frtmi erf them. The Frew* should 
treat tins jargon with contempt and 

continue to tae terms that we mnst in . 
sadness classify as. English. French is ; 
a tough language and wiH survive, 

- SIMON FOWLER. 

Malaga. Spain. 
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changes that would permit direct 
- presidential elections. 

;V i Cardinal Kim, in a midday ser- 
. [ mon Sunday at Myongdong Cathe- 
: 'drat in Seoul, called on President 
x vJTiun Doo Hwan to make the nec- 
essary revisions before his term ex- 
: pired in March 1988 so a successor 
; could be chosen under an amended 
' ■ constitution. At present, the presi- 
dent is chosen by an electoral col- 
lege- 

The issue of constitutional 
!' change has brought the South Ko- 
r rean government and the main qp- 
: -.r ; position party into direct conflict 
for the last month. In a sermon 
Sunday that was unusual for its 
political content, the cardinal 
' ; warned that how they resolved the 

- matter “will determine the survival 

- :vad future of our nation.” 

“The fundamental way to solve 
■ i. the present crisis and to achieve 
<; . ■ national reconcilia lion lies in con- 
stitutional revision," he told 1,000 
worshipers in the cathedral, the 
' seat of Roman Catholicism in this 
. country. “"We have to bring democ- 
racy to Korea urgently." 

; Mr. Chun and his ruling Demo- 
era tic Justice Party have agreed to 
’ . " alter the constitution, but they in- 
; sist that changes must wait until 
1989. after his seven-year term 
' I " ends. Otherwise, they say. South 
. Korea risks divisiveness that would 
. ’■> endanger its security. 

x But the political opposition says 
r ; Represent system is vuberable to 

- !. manipulation by Mr. Chun even if 

he keeps his pledge to step down in 

- ..'pearly 1988. Anti-government 

forces, led by the New Korea Dem- 
. ■ ' r 4 . ocmic Party, demand that revi- 
sions be made this year, with direct 
/..* elections to be held in 1987. 

. . ' They have conducted a petition 

1 '-'.■■■■ campaign to muster popular sup- 
...•JT port, which has produced govem- 
. . ; *7. ment threats of arrest for anyone 
. . - " who signs. 

In his sermon, Cardinal Kim did 
- : not specifically mention either the 

.. petition drive or direct presidential 
. .-*■ ; elections. He also chided both the 
.. - : ruling and opposition parties for 
-. : _ “pursuing their own interests’’ at 
_: ._the expense of national unity. 

But in speaking repeatedly of 

- • -“constitutional revision,” he used 

-.-code words for change instantly 
' : recognizable to most South Kore- 
an$. His remarks were dearly tilted 
. .l: against Mr. Chun. 

’’ “There are no reasons why the 


and Roman Catholics 
?qi. or 2 million people, 
ly not a parallel to 
Sin,” Mr. Hyun 
, to the archbishop of 
i'ho played a suong role in 
; down the Marcos govera- 

|tianity, however, is a rapid- 
force in a country of 
si and Confucias roots. 

Kim is respected here 
as a loice with moral weight’ - a 
Wesrm diplomat said on Sunday, 
“ant that extends outside the Cath- . 
oliccommunity.” 

/I though the 63-year-old cardi- 
nal has been outspoken from time 

to use since becoming South Ko- 
recs primate in 1969. he has gener- 
ally avoided direct political state- 
mnts in recent years. He spoke out 
niw, he said, because he consid- 
q*d the constitutional matter to be 
“n core issue.” 

He also said thaL he had spoken 
livaidy with Mr. Chun and with 
'rime Minister Lho Shin Yong. 
Kim's remarks d£l not change his Ifheir reaction to his sermon, he 
party’s “irreversible commitment” 'predicted, “will not be so happy." 
to constin.lioriald.ange in 1989. To „ ndmrare ^ tw0 

Mr. Hyun also questioned the' opposition leaders, Kim Dae Jung 
probable effect bf the sermon on a bid Kim Young Sam, attended the 
country in which Christians make' ordinal’s service, sitting in a front 
up 25 parent of the population of pw. 


Moreover, he raised tbespecter 
of the recent overthrow ofoe Phil- 
ippi oe president, Ferdiand E. 
Marcos, a comparison tha has also 
been raised by oppositib politi- 
cians and that has been jailed “ir- 
responsible” by ruling tarty offi- 
cials. 

“Before they argue tljii Korea is 
different from the Philiipmes," the 
cardinal said, “politic! leaders 
must first show to the lorean peo- 
ple that Korea is free c corruption, 
torture, political oppression, rule 
by a handful of fannies, and viola- 
tion of human right- which were 
dominant in the Philippines." 

But a member 9 the National 
Assembly who senes as a spokes- 
man for the rulizg party, Hyun 
Hoag Choo. sak that Cardinal 
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Cardinal Stephen Kim Sou Hwan, center, with a six-member U.S. congressional delega- 
tion observing an opposition campaign for electoral reform, at his office in SeouL At left is 
the group's leader, Representative Thomas M. Fogiietta. a Democrat of Pennsylvania. 


A Once-Hostile Canada Courts Hong Kong’s Wealthy 


By Herbert H. Denton 

Washington Past Service 

TORONTO — In a historical 
turnabout, Canada is waging an 
ardent campaign to lure Chinese 
businessmen who are fleeing Hong 
Kong, especially those willing to 
invest a quarter of a million Cana- 
dian dollars or more in a job-creat- 
ing business. 

For most of the first half of this 
century, Canada used its laws, and 
occasionally violence, to bar Chi- 
nese immigrants. 

But Canadian officials in Hon, 
Kong are. now touting opportune 
ties for the Chinese in Canada, ant 
tinkering with immigration regul 
lions in an effort to attract 
brightest and richest of those \ 
are scrambling to leave Hong K 
before the British colony pa 
into the hands of China in 1997/ 

Long lines formed this y< 
the Canadian consulate in H 
Kong after rules were loosen, 
allow more of the wealthy mi 
intoCanada. 

Thousands already have 
granted special Canadian 
ness-immigranl” visas and have 


" 22 Blacks in South Africa / 
Die in Weekend of Unreal 
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j • Reuters 

JORANNESBURG — Seven 

- _ blacks were killed in dashes with 
\:.i police in the tribal homeland of 

- Lebowa, bringing the death toll in a 
weekend of violence in South Afri- 
.. . ca to 22, police said Monday. 

. Nine persons were killed Satur- 
: - day in tribal dashes in Natal prov- 
. ince, and six other persons died in 
: protests in South Africa's black 
tow-nships. 

The \iolcace continued despite 
-■ the lifting of a state of emergency 
Friday following President Pieter 
. • W.' Botha's statement that unrest 
. had eased. 

' Brigadier Willem Beetge, a 
spokesman for the police in 
' Lebowa, one of 10 black home- 
lands set. up by the South African 

• - government, said the trouble began 

after about 2.000 blacks marched 

• on a police station in Mota tenia 

- - township, about 90 miles 1 150 kilo- 


ana, on 


it to m- 
/attacked 
lid, add- 
s. kiffing 
|g five. At 
red. 

from 
six were 
jled to turn 
ranted to at- 


meters) northeast of 
Saturday morning. 

A pofice vehicle that 
tercept the crowd 
with gasoline bombs, hej 
ing that police opened 
six persons and woi 
least 50 people were di 

Mr. Beetge denied 
some residents that 
killed when police 
away mourners who 
tend a funeral. 

In another inrideit at Mahwe- 
lereng in Lebowa, police said they 
fired on a group k people stoning a 
police vehicle,' j kiljln g one black 
man. 

Factions of me Zulu tribe were 
involved in the nine deaths Sunday, 
a police spokesman in Durban said. 
He said several firearms were con- 
fiscated after /he violence. 

g has claimed many 
province. 


Tribal fight 
lives in Nata 


tiled (heir families in Canada. 
Hmarily in Toronto and Vancou- 
pr. Courted by provincial govera- 
'.ents, bankers, real estate agents 
(nd lawyers, the Chinese may make 
p the wealthiest tide of immi- 
fcrants in Canadian history. 

Canadian lawyers have descend- 
ed on Hong Kong, many of them 
petting up shop in hotel rooms. 

The Toronto Globe and Mail 
newspaper reported late last year 
that some of the more unscrupu- 
lous lawyers charged fees of 
SI 5,000 to S60.000 to fill out forms 
that an immigration officer at the 
Canadian Consulate in Hong Kong 
would complete for free in 20 min- 
utes. 

In their haste to get applications 
approved, a number of unwitting 
Hong Kong businessmen invested 
in bankrupt Canadian companies. 
But James S. Carrick, manager of 
Ontario’s immigrant-entrepreneur 
program, said that only about 2 
percent to 3 percent of the busi- 
nessmen in the program were 
duped in such schemes. 

Canadian officials estimate that 
business immigrants from Hong 
Kong and elsewhere in Asia invest- 
ed more than S5C0 million in Cana- 
dian -businesses last 3 ear to meet 
the condi lions of their special visas. 
The new settlers sank hundreds of 
millions more into real estate ven- 
tures. according to real estate 
agents and government officials. 

The Hong Kong entrepreneurs 
already have brought a distinctive 
dash.and bustle to the staid world 
of Canadian business. 

“They are better than we are 
when if comes to business,” said 
Alii Seymour, a Canadian busi- 
ng consultant who has been in- 
volved in deals with Hong Kong 
businessmen who are coining to 
Capada. ‘ 

Money from Hong Kong has 
touched off a real estate boom in 
Toronto's Chinatown as new syndi- 
cates raise six-story condominiums 
xid shopping malls alongside the 
aditionai family-owned restau- 
s and herbal medicine stores, 
dany of the new settlers, along 
upwardly mobile Canadian 
ese citizens, have clustered in 
upper-income Chinatown 
n/nh of the city. 

A Chinese cable television chan- 
:1 is broadcasting now in Toronto. 
gTao. a Hong Kong daily news- 
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paper whose pages are sent to Can- 
ada by satellite, provides Hong 
Kong stock results 10 hours after 
the exchange there closes. 

Bui the welcome mat was not 
always outfor Chinese in this coun- 
try. For most of the first half of this 
century, Chinese immigrants were 
forced to pay a “head tax” to enter 
Canada. 

The tax rose from $50 to $500 in 
the late 1 9th and early 20 th centu- 
ries. Labor unions, especially those 
on the Pacific coast, virulently op- 
posed the importation of Chinese 
labor to help build the national 


railroad, and there were warnings 
that Canada could become a "raon- 
grelized nation.” 

White mobs attacked Chinese 
and Japanese enclaves in Vancou- 
ver in the early 1900s. destroying 
homes and businesses and assault- 
ed Asian-looking people. 

The agitation increased until 
July I. 1923, a day known now to 
Chinese Canadians as "Humilia- 
tion Day." On that day Canada 
passed the Chinese Immigration 
Act. which denied Chinese settlers 
the right to vote and imposed re- 


strictions that virtually ended im- 
migration from China. 

The law was not repealed until 
1947, and restrictions were not re- 
moved entirely until 20 years later. 

Not until the late 1960s did Can- 
ada overhaul its immigration sys- 
tem, which had been weighted 
heavily in favor of British and 
north European natives. 

The reform was motivated in 
part bv Canada’s desire to play a 
larger role on the world stage, but it 
also was aimed at maintaining a 
high rate of population and eco- 
nomic growth. 


(Continued from Page *) 

Marcos and his entourage in a 
move designed to prevent their re- 
turn to the Philippines. 

The wony here, he said, is that 
Mr. Marcos is rallying hi 5 support- 
ers, who hold two- thirds of the 
seats in the National .Assembly. 

There is also concern that the for- 
mer president might be reliving 
supporters among the private ur- 
mies that enforced his rule while he 
was in office. 

“Enrile says the situation proba- 
bly is still not safe." said Mr. Lau- 
rel. speaking of Defense Minister 
Juan Ponce Enrile. “Some hit 
squads are still around." 

Mr. Enrile, who led a military 
revolt that forced Mr. Marcos out 
of office, travels with an armed 
guard. His office at the Defense 
Ministry is guarded by two ar- 
mored personnel carriers, with 
three helicopters slid ding by. 

Mr. Enrile. who was Mr. Mar- 
cos’s own defense minister, and is 
member of the former president’;, 
party, rejected overtures by some 
members of the New Society Me* e- 
ment to head the party from within 
Mrs. Aquino's cabineL 
Among the other former mem- 
bers of Mr. Marcos's cabinet, a ! 
struggle for leadership is under wjj j 
and the parties are divided over the ! 
issue of whether to continue 10 rep- j 
resent the former president. I 

“It’s common knowledge now 1 
that he keeps in touch with a good ! 
number of his politico] lieu ten- j 
ants.” said the former labor mini' - - | 
ter. Bias F. Opfe. 

“There can be no doubt that he 
hopes to retain his influence in the ; 
Philippines.” I 

Mr. Ople. who said he had re- ] 
ceived a call himself, said. "He 
gives advice on post-election 
moves, and he geis information for 
his own use.’’ 

Mr. Ople is bidding to make a 
break with Mr. Marcos and lead 

the party himself. 

In his conversation with the for- j ^ •’ : . ' 
mer president last week, he said. ( ^ 

Mr. Marcos argued against recog- ' 
nition by the national assemfch of 
Mrs. Aquino's government. The .is- 
sembly has said it is prepared to 
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There are two ways of looking at 
the new EP50 Minolta Micro Copier. 
On the one hand, it's a 


beautifully designed little 
machine that sits easily 
on any desk and com- 
plements any office. 

On the other hand, 
it's a technological marvel 
with all the brainpower 


I 




hano 


Hall 4, 9 


needed to make it big in modern busi- 
ness. Easy to operate 
and maintain, the 
EP50 combines out- 
standing reliability with 
class-beating econ- 


q , 9 \ omy. And now, with 
i( j713/auj fjve different colours 
to choose between, 
you can experience Minolta’s famous 


floor, 


THE NEW EP50 MINOLTA MICRO COPIER. 

Minolta Camera Handelsgeselischatt mbH, Business Equipment Division, In den Kolkwiesen 68. D-3012 LANGENHAGEN 1. Tel. (0511} 77001, 


copy quality in blue, red, green or 
sepia in addition to black. 

Why not call your nearest 
Minolta representative for more infor- 
mation about our EP50 Micro Copier? 

He’ll prove 
to you that with 
Minolta, beauty is 
much more than 
just skin deep. 


MINOLTA 
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Swedes Honor Palme in Minute of Silence 




Reuters 

STOCKHOLM — The nation 
came to a standstill at noon Mon- 
day as millions of people observed 
a minute of silence in honor of 


The minute of silence also was 
observed during a solemn memori- 
al service in the parliament, where 
Mr. Bengtsson described Mr. 
Palme as a great international 


Prime Minister Olof Palme, who staus-mmi and the most brilliant 
was shot to death Feb. 28 by an Swedish politician of modern 


Hundreds of people marked the remnants of the Ottoman Empire, 
minute of silence at the rite of the An official in the Swedish Era- 
slaying, which has come to resera- bassy in Paris said the letter ap- 
ble a shrine. The spot is marked by peared to be the work of a “crack- 
a pile of red roses, a symbol of tie pot," but that it was being 


unknown gunman. 

Thousands of factories halted 
production, trains stopped run- 
ning, flights were delayed and rag- 


times. 

Police still lack firm dues to the 
identity of the killer. The prime 
minister was gunned down as he 


Social Democratic Pasty that Mr. 
Palme led for 17 yeare. 


S iot, but tnat it was oemg 
orwarded to Stockholm for check- 
ing, A Turkish Embassy spokes- 




The prime minister will be bur- man also expressed skepticism 
ied Saturday afta a civil ceremony about its authenticity. 


U.K. Seeks i 
To Prevent 4 
Additional 
EC Spending 


.JJec 


wrists got out or their care to stand w® 1 *® 1 home bis "ite from » 
in silence. The tribute was pro- ™® V1C Wiener m central Stock- 


in the Stockholm Gty Hall attend- 
ed by hundreds of foreign guests. 


I Palme Urged Arms Test Halt 

President Ronald Reagan and 


mcludta* »ny of go*n, .SS'cSS 


posed by Ingemund Bengtsson. 
speaker of the Swedish parliament. 


Electrical Fault on a 747 

Ti;c 4 tstKUSi'J Press 


Union were urged Monday to halt 
nuclear testing in a statement ap- 
proved by Mr. Palme hours before 
ms death and by five other leaders. 


Monday by the Inter- Reuters reported from Athens. 


PRESTWICK. Scotland — A 
British Airways Boeing 747. flying 
from London's Heathrow Airport 

to Toronto and Detroit and carry- 
ing 528 passengers, made an un- 
scheduled landing at Prestwick on 
Sunday night because of an electri- 
cal fault, the airline said. 


■ Responabifity Claimed nuclear testing in a statement ap- 
Leadere of every main political A photocopy of a letter claiming proved by Mr. Palme hours before 
party paid tribute to Mr. Palme at responsibility for the assassination his death and by five other leaders, 
the civil memorial service in pariia- was received Monday by the Inter- Reuters reported from Athens, 
menu which also was attended by national Herald Tribune in Paris. The other leaders involved in the 

Mr. Palme's wife. Lisbeth, and the The letter was written on statio- disarmament initiative were Prime 
couple's three sons. nery that is provided to passengers Minis ter Rajiv Gandhi of India, 

It was the family's Orel public of the airline Swissair. The photo- president Miguel de la Madrid of 
appearance since the murder. Mrs. copy was enclosed in an envelope Mexico, President Raul Alfonsin of 
Palme was slightly injured in the postmarked March 6 in Zurich. Argentina. Prime Minister Andreas 


national Herald Tribune in Paris. The other leaders involved in the 


The letter was written on statio- disarmament initiative were Prime 
nery that is provided to passengers Minister Rajiv Gandhi of India, 

c : tl- .l... n ■ a t j _ i_ w. j -j 


attack. It was signed, “T 

The seat that had been occupied Empire Assl, 'Kemal 
by Mr. Palme was vacant, with a Commander-in-chief.' 
bowl of lilies, irises and white roses The late Kemal Ataturk founded 
on a table nearby. modern Turkey and a 


Argentina. Prime Minister Andreas 


It was signed, **1110 Ottoman Papandreou of Greece and Julius 
Empire Assil, 'Kemal Ataturk' IL, K. Nyerere, former president of 

- 1 - ** n". 


Tanzania. 

The statement was issued by Mr. 


modern Turkey and abolished the Papandreou's diplomatic office. 


Giufio Andreotti, the Italian foreign minister, left, talks wii Claude Cbeylson, a European 
commissioner, before a meeting of the EC foreign affai* council Monday in Brussels. 


JLhe Dorchester. 

The epitome of British tradition, 
service and hospitality. 


Swiss Voters Are Anything but Neutral 
On Divisive Issue of UN Membership 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tor erf the Graduate Institute of 
International Studies in Geneva, 
said opponents have a genuine, in- 
stinctive fear of an entanglement in 
world politics. 

"To some extent,” he said, "they 
have a point in that the UN has not 
lived up to its promise. It has not 
been able to maintain peace, not 
prevent conflicts. So it's really not 
as efficient as it was supposed to 
be. 


In the heart of Mayfair 
stand* a living tradition. 
The Dorchester. A Regenr 
hnrel. Here, you'll find rhe 
highest standards of service 
and cuisine in London. 


Dorchester 
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‘To sdl such an organization to 
an ordinary citizen of a Swiss vil- 
lage or somewhere high up in the 
Swiss mountains; even in industry, 
which has totally different preoccu- 
pations and priorities, is a very dif- 
ficult job indeed.” 

When the United Nations was 
founded in 1945 at the end of 
World War n, it was an alliance led 
by the victors. Defeated countries 
were not allowed to join and neu- 
tral countries were not welcomed 
immediately. 

Sweden, a neutral nation, was 
allowed to enter in 1946, but Aus- 
tria and Finland, neutral nations in 
the postwar years, did not join until 
1955. Japan joined in 1956 and 
both Germanys in 1973. 

Proponents of membership 
claim that the work and reputa- 
tions of Sweden, Austria and Fin- 
land have been enhanced by their 
participation in the United Na- 
tions. Opponents assert that Swiss 


neutrality cannot be compared to 
that of the three. 

Mario Soldini, who represents 
Geneva's rightist Vigilance Party in 
the Swiss legislature, said: 

"Switzerland's neutrality was es- 
tablished in 1815 after the fall of 
Napoleon. The neutrality of the 
three other countries is more recent 
than ours. Switzerland's neutrality 
is older and was chosen voluntarily. 
What we don't want is to be linked 
by a system which doesn’t conform 
to (hit historic traditions,” 

Traditionalists speak about 
Switzerland as a unique country 
and as a small nation that must be 
protected from outside influences. 
They talk about Switzerland's need 
to maintain its armed neutrality, 
which includes an army of ci vilian 
conscripts that does not participate 
in military alliances. 

According to Dusan Sidjanski. a 
professor of political science at the 
University of Geneva, a mythology 
surrounds the emergence of Swit- 
zerland as a nation. 

Mr. Sidj anski said: “W illiam 
Tell, the 1 3th century hero, remains 
a major myth of Switzerland. The 
lone man, independent, refusing 
foreign influence. Ibis is a pretty 
strong concept even it it’s not al- 
ways conscious, the fact that we 
think we are too special to be corn- 
bared with other people. It’s not 
tft|t we are superior, just that we 
are different” 

Guy-Olivier Scgond, a Geneva 


city official and president of tity 
Geneva Committee for the Unite, 
Nations, noted that when Switze? 
land was a poor country it had t 
send its people abroad. Howeve, 
this changed at the beginning c 
this century when Switzerland bt _ 
came affluent. 

“The phenomenon of isolation •. 
a phenomenon of a rich countr 
with rich people afraid to lose whs 
they have." 

Opponents of UN mem hers hi[ 
are concerned that the humanitar- 
ian activities of neutral organiza 
lions tike the International Com-* 
mittee of the Red Cross would be 
diluted if Switzerland joined the 
United Nations. 

joining the United Nations is a 
constitutional issue and requires 
approval by a majority of both the 
popular vote and the 23 Swiss can- 
tons. 

“My prediction is yes in Geneva, 
no in Switzerland,” said Mr. Se- 
gond. “I strongly believe for gener- 
al reasons as well as political and 
economic reasons that really Gene- 
va has to say yes. If the people of 
Geneva say no, it will be much 
more than an embarrassment-” 

As host to the Geneva office of 
the United Nations, its missions, 
and numerous international and 
nongovernmental organizations, 
the canton oF Geneva earns an esti- 
mated 12 billion Swiss francs 
(S636 million) a year, or about 10 
percent of its income. 


Spain Hears 
Final Fleas 
Over NATO 


(Continued from, Page 1) 


left splinter groups! with names 
such as the Communist Movement 
and the People’s Solidarity Com- 
mission. i 

Carlos Otamendi. the head of the 
State Coordinator erf Pacifist Orga- 
nizations, the group coordinating 
the anti-NATO campaign, said: “I 
don't accept the mandate of the 
government or the parliament. I 
fight for justice.” 

One speaker said, T don't dis- 
card any possibility to arrive at the 
new society we propose, including 
the use of violence.” 

The far left has commanded only 
about 5 percent of the vote in re- 
cent elections, but political com- 
mentators and far leftists them- 
idves said the referendum has 
;iven it the opportunity to expand 
is influence. 

In an interview published Sun- 
ay in El Pals, the country’s leading 
nwspaper, Mr. GonzAlez alluded 
t the far left’s growing power by 
Si/ing that if the country voted to 
{eye NATO, “ think of who is go- 
in to carry out that policy.” 

reneral elections are due by Oc- 
tofcr. The far-left groups are hop- 
in ghat if they win the referendum 
the can enter the election with the 
sam coalition of leftist forces. 
Sudan event is considered unlike- 
ly beauseof fragmentation on oth- 
er is&<s. 


Reuters 

LUXEMBOURG — Britain 
asked the European Court of Jus- 
tice on Monday to block extra 
Spending written into the European 
Community’s 1986 budget by- the 
European Parliament in a major A 
challenge 19 EC governments, i 

In a three-hour informal bearing, 
Britain told the court that such ad- 
ditional spending would cause the 
community serious and irreversible 
harm. 

Francis Jacobs, the lawyer for 
Britain, said the extra spending 
would cost Britain alone 116 na- 
tion European currency units 
(about S120 mtilion), equivalent^) 
the cost of four large hospitals and 
150 new primary schools. 

Mr. Jacobs called on the court to 
block the extra spending until a full 
against the Parliament could, 
be heard. The case is being brought 
by Britain, West Germany, the 
Netherlands, France, Luxembourg 
nnH the Cm 1 "”! of Ministers. 

Francesco Pasetti-Bombarddla. 
repres enting the Parliament, said it 
increased spending after ministers 
adopted an illegal budget that 
failed lo cover the dost of Spain and 
Portugal's entry and that failed to 
meet promises an regional and so- 
cial spending. 

A commission spokesman, John 
Forman, told the court that even 
with the Parliament’s increases the 
budget would not coyer communi- 
ty spending this year and that a 
supplementary budget would bq^ 

The conn will rule this week 
whether urgent action is needed. It 
has promised to hear the foil case 
and to reach a decision by tins 
summer, when EC budget negotia- 
tions for next year are due to start. 

In Brussels, meanwhile, EC min- 
isters opened talks Monday that 
could see a fresh dash over .the 
group's budget. Farm spending has 
been higher than expected. 


Panel Named in Philadelphia 


United Press International 


PHILADELPHIA — Mayor W. 
Wilson Goode announced Monday 
he would appoint a panel of city 
officials to study findings by an 
investigative commission that said 
he ^abdicated his responsibilities" 
when he failed to stop a police 
assault against the radical group 
MOVE in which 11 people died 
May 13. ‘ 
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THE BEST CONNECTIONS IN THE WORLD 

MEAN NOTHING IF ANMUNE FORGETS 
THE HUMAN ONE. 
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Futuristic Office 


By Claude Sin 


ARIS — Over the last dozen 
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i years, most exjjerts have been 
■ . predicting the immin ent revolution 
of the office. Soon, they have said, 
the office of the past, jammed with 
. paper and excited people writing, 

. computing and telephoning, would 
be replaced by a new, more rational 
one. 

There, people would quietly op- 
erate workstations. With infinitely 
higher efficiency, they would pre- 
pare texts, conduct analyses, com- 
municate electronically with others 
in the company and interrogate da- 
tabases in other nations. In short, 
the office of the future was around 
the corner. 

Europe, also, started preparing 
for this new era. The number of 
conventions on office automation 
and of experts giving advice on it 
began to multiply. Every country 
created its own buzzword: bureau- 
lique in France, Buroautomatisier - 
. ung in West Germany, caaomazione 
(Tufficio in Italy and ofimdiica in 
Spain. 

In 1975, many futurists project- 
ed an average of one workstation 
for every two office workers in the 
United States and one for every 
four in Europe by 1985. And most 
experts predicted one workstation 
per person by 1990. 

Despite impresave progress, the 
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U.S. Crash 
Is a Boom 
In Europe 


F l ARIS — Buoyed by a growing 
demand for electronic office 


A demand for electronic office 
equipment, computer companies in 
Europe escaped unscathed from 
.the downturn that battered the 
U.S. market last year. The after- 
shock of a slowdown in the buying 
of computer and communications 
equipment by American businesses 
diminish ed to little more than a 
ripple by the time it crossed the 
Atlantic." 

“it is dear,” -wrote Intelligent 
Electronics, Paris-based market re- 
searchers, in a report released last 
week, “that the depression which 
affected the North American in- 
dustry was not fdt significantly in 
Europe.” 

“There is no question that the 
European marketplace has been 
outperforming the U.SAl,” said 
Jim Beveridge, consultant at high- 
technology researchers Dataquest 
in London. 

There are many explanations, 
but the numbers speak for them- 
selves. Shipments of personal com- 
puters for European businesses wxB 
have grown 31.6 percent, to L.25 
milli on machines, by the end of this 
year, from the 1984 level of 950,000 
units, according to I DC Europa, 
the London-based office of market 
researchers International Data 
Corp. During the same period in 
the United Stales, personal-com- 
puter market growth slowed to 15.4 
percent. 

Unlike classical daia-processing. 
where centralized mainframe and 
minicomputers handle the bulk 
computational needs of a compa- 
ny, office automation involves 
products that can serve as function- 
al tools for white-collar workers. 

(Continued on Next Page) 


reality today is far from that 
dream. With the exception of some 
pilot programs, companies have 
not yet installed the integrated of- 
fice of the future where aD systems 
work closely together. Office auto- 
mation is still based on word pro- 
cessors and personal computers, 
and few of its ejected functions 
are available to workers. 

Among existing equipment, the 
personal computer comes closest to 
the workstation of the future. But. 
even after the personal computer 
boom of the last few years, only one 
office worker in five is using one in 
the United States, and only one in 
20 in Western Europe. 

A workstation is a unit that gives 
workers access to all the different 
office automation functions. To- 
day, an office worker uses a key- 
board and screen to compute, pro- 
cess words and allow access to 
databases and communications 
links; - tomorrow, voice-activated 
units will give access to more func- 
tions. 

In many companies, offices are 
more efficient, bat they still con- 
tain excited people talking on the 
telephone and shuffling paper. 

A U.S. executive summed up the 
view toward office automation of 
many executives with leading-edge 
U.S. and European companies: 
“We strongly support office auto-, 
motion. It not only makes our pro- 
fessional staff more productive, it 
also provides us with strategic mar- 
ketplace advantages. But let’s be 
honest. It hasn’t been easy getting 
to be where we are today.” 

Interviews with executives from 
25 companies that are leaders in 
office automation in the United 
States and Europe showed that 
these companies have made im- 
press ve accomplishments. 

Sixty percent of them have in- 
stalled at least 500 computer termi- 
nals in the last two to three years, 
with multiple users for each. Seven- 
ty percent have installed office 
automation equipment in multiple 
locations and most of the equip- 
ment provides extensive communi- 
cations capability. 

On the average, these companies 
now provide several aspects of the 
automated office of the future. The 
most popular are word processing, 
personal computing, such as the 
use of spreadsheet programs, elec- 
tronic messaging and information, 
retrieval 

Despite the rapid introduction of 
this equipment, mainly personal 
computers, the evolution toward 
the automated office is now slower. 
Other companies are more skepti- 
cal and wonder if automation will 
ever be achieved. 

Four major factors appear to 
slow the implementation of office 
automation: 

• The first is human. Office 
workers’ general acceptance of the 
new tools has taken much longer 
than expected mainly because of 
the fear of change. Automation 
brings a loss of job security because 
greater productivity often means a 
reduction in personnel The intro- 
duction of new tools can result in 
less autonomy for the individual 
worker. And new people with more 
knowledge of the new tools or abili- 
ty to leam faster can challenge rank 
and leadership positions in the of- 
fice hierarchy. With automation, 
many may have access to informa- 
tion that before was available only 
to a few. 

The equipment itself may intimi- 
date people, especially if it is tnno- 
( Continued on Next Page) 
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Executive information systems can serve as rapid aids to 
decision-making. From searching for a phone number to 
looking at the most recent financial report, the desktop te rminal 
can improve the executive’s ability to act quickly. 
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Executives Take 


The Plunge Into 


Computer Pool 


By Amiel Kernel 


P I ARJS — The fear and fascination 
that once surrounded office automa- 


tion is gmag way to cautious pragma- 
tism. Like the electronic calculator and 
electric pencil sharpener, information- 
technology products are raking their 
place among the more mundane articles 
of office equipment. 

This demystification of office auto- 
mation is having a telling impact on the 
use and sales of electronic information 
equipment No longer must senior man- 
agers master the arcane details of the 
technology before making a decision 
about procurement. An emphasis on 
functionality rather than technological 
wizardry is bringing the decision mak- 
ers down to earth, and the computer 
industry to its knees. 

“In the United States, executives 


don't look at the computer as a toy 
anymore," said Mary Cockcroft, con- 


anymore," said Mary Cockcroft, con- 
sultant at Butler Cox and Partners, 
London-based management consul- 
tants. “They are becoming hard-nosed 
and pragmatic.” 

“We’re no longer saying this box is 
neat and we're going, to get it,” said 
Dennis Wayson, vice president in 
charge of office automation at Lhe Bank 
of America in San Francisco. 

As the high-tech aura dissipates into 
raid-tech banality, executives world- 
wide are starting to look at the personal 
computer and communications net- 
work as functional commodities that 
are as vital as the telephone and type- 
writer. 

Senior managers continue to debate 
the necessity or putting a keyboard on 
their own desks, but assessing the infor- 
mation-technology needs of their busi- 
nesses is becoming less esoteric and 
intimidating. 

“There are certainly many issues in 
information technology that are differ- 
ent than for other areas, but the essen- 
tial points are the same,”said Miss 
CockcrofL “It’s just another decision.” 

Information-technology companies 
in the United States were buffeted last 
year by a wind of caution that blew over 
American business. Functionality, con- 
nectability, compatibility and ease of 
use suddenly became the preoccupa- 
tions of users who once could be daz- 
zled by high-tech gadgetnr. Sales of per- 
sonal computers and software slowed as 
managers pondered what they wanted 
the equipment for. Overequipped com- 
panies with underutilized machines 
started seeking concrete answers to 
their information-processing needs. 

According to International Data 
Corp., a market research firm basal in 
Framingham, Massachusetts, American 
companies invested $9.9 billion in per- 
sonal computers in 1985, a rather mod- 
est annual growth of 19 percent. .Annual 


growth rates between 1981 and 1984 
averaged SO percent. 

This slowdown represented a matur- 
ing of the computer market after the 
boom years of the early 1980s, as well as 
the more demanding requirements of an 
increasingly services- based economy. 
The need lo improve the performance 
of the United States's 55 milli on white- 
collar workers and a like number in 
Europe has become critical to economic 
performance in a more competitive 
world. 

“Companies are starting to under- 
stand that they have enormous informa- 
tion costs." said Louis Nauges, director 
of Bureau tique S.A„ a Pans-based of- 
fice automation consultancy. “Office 
productivity today is catastrophic." 

Consequently, the growing presence 
of office automation is being accompa- 
nied by a more acute sense of its urgen- 
cy. Senior executives considering the 
acquisition of new electronic office 
equipment are confronted with issues 
that could influence their company’s 
competitiveness and their own personal 
performance. 

The derisions are not easy. The first 
reflex of executives studying the possi- 
bility of acquiring office equipment is 
to compare costs and productivity 
gains. But such justifications are hard to 
calculate for the office. 

“Justifying automation is one of the 
hardest things in the world." said Miss 
Cockcroft. “A lot of the reasons that 
you would bring technology on board 
are fairly nebulous." She added: “How 
do you cost-justify a telephone?" 

‘ Many companies no longer try. The 
Bank of America spends S80 million a 
year to maintain its worldwide office 
automation program. 

“We’re not just going after efficiency. 
We’re also going after quali ty,” said Mr. 
Wayson. “This is not an issue of how 
many secretaries and clerks we can get 
rid of." 

Technology is considered a key stra- 
tegic tool for achieving Bank of Ameri- 
ca’s corporate goals. “The view is that 
we have to be a low-cost producer of 
high-volume transactions in financial 
services." Mr. Wayson said. 

In a model office automation pro- 
gram, Bank of America is moving to 
give all employees access to electronic 
information tools. 

“The presumption is that people will 
have a workstation at almost every job 
level.” said Mr. Wayson. “The question 
is which one and how will they use it." 

Mr. Wayson has a staff of 200 people 
that installs about 70 personal comput- 
ers a month, develops information net- 
works and trains and advises the bank's 
employees concerning use of the elec- 
tronic equip men l Personal computer- 

( Continued on Next Page) 
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The Technological Gap 


Era of Total Automation Dawns —Slowly 

By Jonathan Miller For years, telecommunications around “office controllers, 


W ASHINGTON — For the 
past decade, the office has 
been under invasion. The word- 
processing department has re- 
placed the typing pool The ac- 
countants have installed personal 
computers and the librarian has a 
bank of terminals hooked up to on- 
line data-base services. 

But linkin g up all this equipment 
together is not as easy as mak i n g a 


telephone calL 

Consider the following: 

• Federal Express, the .American 
airline established to deliver over- 
night, flies about 600,000 ship- 
ments every night- More than half 
of them are documents, being 
flown at great cost because there is 
no straightforward way to transmit 
them electronically. 

• When foreign correspondents 
gather in war-tom capitals, they are 
likely to be discussing not politics, 
but the problems of transmitting 
data from their portable electronic 
typewriters through the local tele- 
phone system, in order to send their 
stories to the home office. 

• When a salesman for one lead- 
ing computer manufacturer sits 
down to prepare a bid, he writes it 

out by hand to be typed by a secre- 
tary. His boas will not authorize 
him to have his own personal com- 
puter. 


For years, telecommunications 
and computer theorists have been 
heralding the dawn of an era in 
which electronic transportation of 
data would replace the physical 
' movement of information on pa- 
per. But the prophecy is unfulfilled. 
Instead, the machines of today gen- 
erate more paper, and the day when 
telecommunications substitutes for 
travel seems as far away as ever. 

The electronic office of the fu- 
ture, booked to sophisticated tele- 
communications networks, has not 
developed as the futurists would 
have had us believe, admits George 
Fiotzke, manager for office market 
pla nning at die American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Plotzke, who acknowledges 
that he is among those who predict- 
ed that the era of office automation 
would by now have arrived, said 
that only 15 percent of white collar 
workers’ now use computers, word 
processors or data ter m i nate , and 
few of them are connected into 
neworks that allow them to com- 
municate data. 

“A lot of us have word process- 
ing, which helps us type a letter ” 
he said. “But the real objective, to 


get the information to its recipient 
faster, has not been achieved, be- 
cause most of us are not connected 
to electronic mail systems." 

AT&T believes that the electron- 
ic office of the future will evolve 


around “office controllers," de- 
rived from the Private Brandi Ex- 
change systems that so far have 
been limited to proriding tele- 
phone connections. Such control- 
lers, which oily now are becoming 
widely available, will link personal 
computers, data terminals and 
mini-computers as well as tele- 
phones, Mr. Fiotzke said. 

But Mr. Plotzke and others say _ 
that, although delayed, the era of 
the automated office now is at 
hand The race to supply the hard- 
ware and software for automated 
offices has attracted virtually all 
the world's leading suppliers of 
both telephone and computer 
equipment. 

Ulrich Weil an investment ana- 
lyst based in Washington, put the 
worldwide market for office net- 
works and associated equipment at 
a cumulative $200 million over the 
next five years. 

Mr. Weil said many factors have 
contributed to the slow pace of the 
promised revolution in white-collar 
work. The most important, he said, 
is economic: 

“The market rises and falls on 
the issue: Is there a payoff? Can 
you show that provid- 

ing these systems for professional 
people will give you a worthwhile 
return on the investment? The an- 



Advanced Technology Brings 
A New Drudgery to Workplace 


By Vicky Elliott 


L ONDON — Plugging the office 
/ worker into the new technol- 


JLv worker into the new technol- 
ogy has been a less than instanta- 
neous process. Managers would 
like to blame “technophobia," or 
what they see as the psychological 
inflexibilities of their staff, but the 
workers have their reasons, good 
reasons, for refusing to adjust to 
the brave new workplace. 

The crux of (he matter is not so 
much the computers themselves, 
but the uses to which they are pul 
in the name of productivity and 
efficiency — usually with a flimsy 
apology for consultation with the 
people who are to use them only 
after the decision has been made to 


men 15 or the ancien regime. Then 
they find their skills are degraded 
and the work even more routine 
than the old routine." 

Rearguard reaction, sporadic at 
best, has taken different forms, 
from the keying in of obscenities on 
passwords to the incineration of 
magnetic tapes. 

CLODO, the Committee for the 
Liquidation and Subverting of 
Computers, operated various acts 
of sabotage out of Toulouse in the 






It is one thing to be intimidated 
by the unfamiliar, another to have 
reservations about the use and im- 
plications of the new machines. 
Many people are only too glad to 
abandon a toothless typewriter for 
a shiny new workstation — before 
the full implications of the new 
drudgery have bad time to sink in. 

“Resistance takes place after the 
technology takes place, after it’s 
been installed,” said Stanley 
Aronowitz, a historian of American 
labor at the Graduate Center of the 


'Workers feel at the 
beginning it’s a great 
boon . . . Then they 
find their skills are 

degraded and the 
work even more 
routine than the old 
routine. 9 


City’ University of New York. 
“Workers feel at the beginning it's 


(Continued on Page 11) 


A new computer workstation: Chairs, keyboards 
and screens are adjustable to the worker's needs. 


“Workers feel at the beginning it's 
a great boon, and the sales pitch is 
that work will be made easier with- 
out the typewriter and other imple- 


early 1980s. Il put the case for de- 
mocratization succinctly: “A com- 
puter is just a bunch of metal that 
serves only to do what one wants it 
to do. In our world it’s just one 
more tool a particularly powerful 
one, that is at the service of the 
dommators." 


Learning to speak to the comput- 
er is like learning to drive: a tittle 


wobbly before it becomes second 
nature. In Europe, in particular, 
office automation has not come 
naturally. There are ancient typists 
who take an age to get the hang of 
the word-wrap, middle managers 
who have to be taught how to type 
and undereducated clerks who 
have trouble reading their screens 
fast enough to hit the keys (or so 
the story runs at the French Minis - 
try or Education). 

But by 1990, the British Trades 
Unions Congress predicted last 
week, half of the work force in the 
Western industrialized countries 
will be using video display termi- 
nals (VDTs) regularly. An "estimat- 
ed 10 million are in use in the 
United States, where, in the last 
generation, the growth rate in cleri- 
cal jobs has been twice that of other 
sectors. 

However, according to Wassily 
Leontief, a Nobel prize w inning 

economist, “the expansion of auto- 
mation has a limit," and already a 
saturation of the market for clerical 
personnel has been predicted in 
New York by the end of the de- 
cade. 

In Britain, labor unions that ini- 
tially welcomed the potential bene- 
fits of computerization are back- 
tracking ana demanding more say 
in its introduction as they come to 
realize that more machines have 
meant less jobs. 

An Atlantic Institute survey 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Executives Take Plunge 
Into the Computer Pool 


(Continued From Previous Page) 
based workstations serve as em- 
ployees' information-processing 
tools and are linked, over a com- 
munications network, to electronic 
mail, outside information resources 
and the bank’s own mainframe 
computers. 

American companies are not the 
only ones to seek improved perfor- 
mance through computers and 
communications- In me of Eu- 
rope's most ambitious office auto- 
mation projects. Fiat, the Italian 
carmaker, has installed 3,000 work- 
stations for its 18,000 employees 
since 1982. 

“Productivity gains are not our 
first goal.” said Gianhrigi Eman- 
udli, office automation manager at 
Fiat in Turin. He explained that the 
project's aims were to improve the 
quality of work and decrease the 
number of repetitive and unmoti- 
vating tasks. 

Once they are convinced of the 
need for acquiring office automa- 
tion equipment, managers must de- 
cide what products to buy. The 
multitude of manufacturers, stan- 
dards and products leaves many 
bewildered Management consul- 
tants say that need not be. 

"The technology problem is a 
false problem,” said Mr. Nauges. 
“It's not worth worrying about” 
He added that managers who stall 
on this point arejust using it as an 
"alibi” not to make a decision. 

Often, the hesitation masks an- 
other problem. 

"Many senior managers are 


afraid of the technology," said Miss 
Cockcroft. "They think that It 
makes them look foolish. A 19- 
year-old secretary can type and 
they can't" She added: "And they 
associate the keyboard with a low 
status.” 

"Some directors are afraid,” 
agreed Mr. Nauges. "They have an 
image of these tools as complicat- 
ed. There is a fear of being passed 
up by someone younger with infor- 
mation-technology experience.” 

At Fiat, upper-level managers 
are the only employee group that 


Diehards remain: 
There are many 
senior managers who 
promote office 
automation but won’t 


use it 


At Bank of America, informa- 
tion technologies have penetrated 
the upper reaches of the corporate 
hierarchy. Five of the company’s IS 
top executives have personal com- 
puters an their desks. 

"Acceptance of the thing intel- 
lectually as critical to the compa- 
ny’s strategy h** led them to be 
more open-minded to try It them- 
selves," said Mr. Wayson. 

According to users and consul- 
tants, the benefits for executive use 

of the tools can be sig nifi ca n t 
There are two areas where informa- 
tion technology can address execu- 
tive needs, they say. Executive in- 
formation systems linked to 
corporate data bases can serve as 
rapid aids to decision-making. 
From searching for a phone num- 
ber to looking; at the most recent 
financial report, the desktop termi- 
nal can improve the executive's 
ability to act quickly. And electron- 
ic mail ran put him into immediate 
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High-Tech Office 
A New Drudgery- 





continues to shun information 
technologies. "1 don’t know if man- 
agers are ready to work with per- 
sonal computers,” said Mr. Eman- 
ueUi. 


contact with colleagues and subor- 
dinates at any time of day or night. 

Nonetheless, diehards remain. 
“There are many senior managers 
who promote office automation 
but won't use it," said Miss Cock- 
rofL 


Mlnanat/Cbtaellf 

Office automation has not yet reached a Paris police station, above, while employees of the 
Indosuez Bank in Paris, below, use the latest computer technology. 


“There clearly are some manag- 
es who are resistant," said Mr. 


ers who are resistant,” said Mr. 
Wayson. But he added: "As they 
benefit from their junior staff, 
which uses the electronic tools, 
they become more inquisitive. The 
concept of a manager putting his 
fingers to a keyboard is no longer 
culturally offensive.” 
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industries worldwide sought. Knowledge of business management, 
technology, and pavq iuu c m of co u mries ewered required. Languages 
Cor local regions plus Engpsh mandany. College degree or etprivafcm 
e xp erie n ce required. 

Specific areas of coverage iadude computer integrated manufactur- 
ing, CAD/CAM/ CAE dewdopmean. company profiles, menrive 
profiles, process and dome manufacturing industry developments, 
and new product research and development. 

Competitive fires paid, with financial rem un e ran on depending on 
exp e ri ence and irxfivid ml arrangement*. Contact David Minter. Editor, 
Mcrja Lchtmcn. Managing Editor, or Frank Bennassi. Agociair Editor, 
Managing Automation Magazine, 11 Penn Plaza, New YoA. NY 
10001. USA Telephone (212) 863-5661; Tekx- 12-6266 THOM- 
PUB NYK. Cable addto&- THOMPUB NEW YORK. 



( r/m rii wd From Previews P*«e) 
showed last year that in Europe as a 

mti^imin gly perceived as a threat to 
SSSSST ^ ineffectual 

provisoes regulating 
VDTs haw been enacted by some 
states on the East Coast of the 
United Stales, but only m Scandi- 
navia and West Germany have la- 
bor agreements on new tcchnotogj 
■any real weight. Japan adopted 

m timelines OH VDT USe bW* S®?* 

Chara cteristically, mobilization, 
particularly in the de-umomzed 
United States, crystallizes around 
health issues — pinched nerves, eye 
strain, stress and fears of reproduc- 
tive hazards associated with the 
new equipment Workers in Cali- 
fornia's Silicon V alley have been 
agitating for the introduction of 
safety shields; in London, the City 
Center, an information office fund- 
ed by the Greater London Council, 
disp en ses information and some 
comfort to the newly automated 
secretaries at the merchant banks. 

An Inter national Trade Union 
Conference on VDTs hdd in Gene- 
va in 1984 drew up recommenda- 
tions on screen widths, chair 
heights and radiation emission far 
use in negotiation. ... , 

But the purely physical is only 
half the story. . . 

“However much ergonomic tin- 
kering you do," said Hazd Down- 
ing, who works for the British Na- 
tional Communications Union and 
helped set up the London City Cen- 
ter, “you’re not going to do away 
with the problem ofbad job design, 
with the rinsing off of promotion 
prospects.” 

As she sees it, “Automation ex- 
poses the myth of the career ladder 
lor what it is: a myth. Working- 
class women go in at the bottom 
and stay there." 

In tlw United States, the divide 
between the upper and lower eche- 
lons of the service industries is be- 
coming increasingly obvious, as a 
major restructuring of the labor- 
force is under way — e limin a tin g 
tie very computer programmers 
originally brought in to whittle 
down other people's jobs. 

Mr. Leontief said, “The princi- 
pal sufferers are imitldk manage- 
ment, those who shuffle papers — 

vdtidi can be done much more effi- 
ciently and accurately by ma- 
chines.” 

For those clustered on the bot- 
tom rungs, the crushing boredom 
of a job of i npu tti n g mounds of 


At the Cleveland, Ohio, head- _ . 
quarters of 9to3 , the National As- v - , ‘ 
sedation of Waiting Women, one ; . 
of the American clerical onions, 




- yi: ^ , - 


Karen Nussbaum reported that, in " . 
many cases, The ability to branch ■ 
out into other areas of office work 

is systematically eliminated. Many 
people working for piece rates are . ' 
forbidden to perform their task in :. w - 
any other way.” 

Moreover, the potential for sur- 
wilianc g is now available for the 
most OrwdKan of exploitations, -v 
Work rhythms can be monitored; r 

supervisors can lode riectranicaUy t 
over their charges' shoulders; and 
“downtime” can be docked “up 
against theshiggish worker. “J 

The extensiou of assembly-line 
practice into the office has broken , •- . 
jobs down to a binary mranmnn, ■, ■ 
robbing workers of their, skills. :■ 
While the job market has been ex- 
ponding, tins and ah increase in -,/ J 
part-time women workers has typi- 
cafly meant a hi gh mmover in era- . 
plqyees in the United Stales. The ' 
terminally bored, in this Quid mar- ,-v 
ket, find variety not exactly on the 
job but by taking themselves but of 
a word-processing cubicle in one / . 
firm and slotting themselves into . 
another — a manager's dream of 
the plug-in, unorganized worker. 

Debate the evidence, most peo- — 
pie camouflage the dreary facts to 
themselves as best they can. “Few >.' ■ 
people see themselves as lifers in - 
the ward-pr^Cessing world,” said •*"- 
Lucius Cabins, a former free-lance 
word-processor who helped to start > 
the magazirc^ftocessed Wodd” in _ 
San Frandsoo. “They • see them- - 
sdves as passing through.” 

As one London employment - 
agency is currently suggesting, the - 
lucky workers may run thogamut ~ 
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of jobs on offer, taking their pick of 
rdfea as stock-control daks, stor- • 
age- transfer clerks, batching deks, : 
classifying clerks, credit-control ■ 
clerks, registration clerks, quality- > 
control clerks, accounting darks, 
bough t-ledger clerks and even fil- .: 


<-r- •• 


ingclerks. 

The Atlantic Institute survey,. - 
asked its interviewees if they •* 
thought information processing ?-• 
systems would cut down on the i 
“more tedious tasks in the work- . . 
place.” - • 




.^.r. r.'i " - poi 


lariy in West Germany and Japan, . 
where an unusually large percent- . 


_ ... Pit 


empty data, with human contact 
reduced to a xnmunnin, can hardly 
be underestimated. 




hostile to tbe introduction of com- . 
patera, “may consider ‘tedious’ , 
teslra eqimiaMe to work itself, or so > 
closely associated with work as to . 
be indistingmshaUe from h." . 
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dneed too rapidly, is highly inte- 
grated or requires drastic changes 
m office procedure. 


• The second factor is techno- 
logical. Technology problems have 
increased the difficulty of introduc- 
ing automated office tools, and the 
equipment is not yet easy fra em- 
ployees to use. Keyboards have not 
been generally accepted by em- 
ployees, and innovations such as 
“mouse” control pads or touch- 
screens are interesting but not 
enough. So far, employees have ro- 
asted these innovations. 


purchased equipment from several 
sources, and (he exchange of infor- 
mation between different brands of 
computers has been difficult. 

• The third factor limiting auto- 
mation is financial. Despite con- 
stant decreases in price, automat- 
ing offices is still much more 
expensive than anticipated. Hard- 
ware and software are only half of 
tbe cost Planning and training of 
personnel can double the cost of 


equipment. And, since the benefits 
of automation have often been dis- 
appointing or difficult to measure, 
managers have been more careful 
in making investments. 

• The fourth factor is organiza- 
tional. Too often, office automa- 
tion has been curried out in a disor- 
ganized way with tittle or no 
analysis or planning. Admittedly, 
analyses have been difficult since 
there is little experience to fall bade 
on. But often, managers believed 
that simply by malting office auto- 
mation tods available would some-, 
how promote their beneficial use. 
Most of the time, however, they 
were disappointed and ended up 
with a collection of incompatible, 
and often unused, tools. 

In the future, die human factors 
will particularly set the pace of of- 
fice automation and tbe evolution 
win be slow. It win take years to 


Technology Tempered by Sensibility 


Remember the old manual typewriters ? Push a key, type a character. Simple. But 
very restricting. 

Today’s technological marvels have left them far behind. And Brother is in the fore- 
front of the advance. Our newest models, for example, have more functions and features 
than we could possibly explain in this ad. They give the typist versatility undreamed 
of even a few years ago. 

But there is one thing we like about those old typewriters. Their simplicity. We feel 
that no matter how technologically advanced a machine is, it should still be easy to 
operate. And we make sure ours are. 

Cal! it human engineering. Call it sensibility. Call it knowing your customers. What- 
ever you call it, it makes Brother typewriters the finest in the world. 


Only a third of the leading-edge 
firms consulted used off-the-shelf 
software, another third supple- 
mented or modified suppliers' stan- 
dard products, and the rest made 
and programmed their own. Many 
companies must still tailor the soft- 
ware they use to their own applica- 
tions. The best solution to make the 
equipment more accessible would 
be voice-activated units, but they 
will not be on the market fra at 
least five more years. 


Another problem is the lack of 
standards in information technol- 
ogy. Suppliers have not created 
compatible equipment in hard- 
ware, software and tdeconmnmica- 
tions. Often, large user firms have 


overcome employees’ fears and 
help them feel at ease with office 
automation. However, the new 
generation of office workers al- 
ready educated in die use erf new. 
technologies vnll have a stronger 
impact. Rat it will take time before 
they become a significant part of 
the office population. 

In the meantime, acceptance can 
be helped through training, 
through strong incentives from 
management and through the use 
of pilot units to develop awareness 
ana expertise among employees. - 

Improving technology wm also 
hdp acceptance. More sophisticat- 
ed equipment that can be more 
easily integrated with other auto- 
mated office equipment is coming 
on the market and will have a great- 
er impact on the office environ- 
ment than today’s tods. 

- In the coming years, larger, 
dearer screens with more touch 
controls, smaller, more portable 
units and voice-activated com- 
mands will make the equipment 
easier to use. . 

There witi be more programs 
with “windows," which allow 
workers to simply point to the de- 
sired task an the screen in order to 
begin working cm it. 

Better integration will be 
achieved through local area net- 
works -finking numerous worksta- 


tions and utilities, such as laser 
printers. 

Financial problems will be - i 
solved in part by much cheaper 
hardware and software. 

But that savings will be partly 
used t£ by the treed for greater 
planning and F raming costs. 

Fra this reason, managers will 
have to decide where office auto- 
mation wffl be most beneficial- to 
their companyand they will have to 
be able to demonstrate these gains 
in concrete terms became automa- 
tion expenditures and benefits will ,3* 
be monitored. .if| 

Organizational issues wffibtreasr f$| 
ier to solve as exp erie ftcew ith feat»^ 
motion grows. 

To introduce office flut on titfi oti, ira? 
top management support % ^*g§ 


the 


quired, and the respe miftbffi tijfe fra] 
different members of thdritthafieJ 


different members Of ttes,|Wma8e;Ji| 
meat team must be dear. 
mentation must be planned add tire tw* 
objectives well definedi'vYi ||| 

While the revolutionary shift to 
the automated^ ; office 
slowed to a more realistic, im*t- 
tionary pace, mtd%aBt;iaalredslg 
can be used to increase the s pedd gjj) 
and ease of this evolution.,..'^., : 

In the end, office antoimtinn can Oj 
be a powerful tool to mcsi^lKri. 
ductivity and, nlti m n t pty^ grip -yfa 
companies make bettef^ad CRStar ^ 
decisions. ?'• -Pfi 
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Information is created and pro- 
cessed on personal computers and 
then circulated among employees 
with the aid of local area networks 
or private automatic branch ex- 
changes (PABX). This sundry 


equipment amply speeds and fa- 
cilitates the job once performed by 
the pen, typewriter and telephone. 

European analysts and industri- 
alists seem confident that improved 
technology and managers' growing 
sensitivity to the advantages to be 

gained from installing office-auto- 
mation equipment will assure a 


The demand for electronic busi- 
ness tools in Europe shows no signs 
of abating. According to Frost and 
Sullivan, a market research “group 
headquartered in London, Europe- 
an enthusiasm for electronic mail 

ova the next four years will double 
(he market for multi-user word- 
processing workstations to annual 
sales of S440 million. 


International Computers LTD, 
Britain's leading computer maker, 


is expected to demonstrate at CeBit 
an electronic mail system that can 
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The future ar your fingertips. 
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brother 


the end of the decade. 

Group© Bull, France's national- 
ized computer maker, showed only 
a tepid interest in the office-auto- 
mation market until recently. But 
booming sales last year of its per- 
sonal computers, introduced in 
1984, have quickened (he compa- 
ny’s interest. 

“Our strategy is to have oar of- 
fice-automation and micro busi- 
ness equal to the rest of our busi- 
ness, including mainframes and 
minis, by 1987. said a Bull spoken 
man. 


an electronic mail system that can 
exchange information with prod- 
ucts developed by IBM. Nixdraf, 
Siwttens and Bull. 


maud as American managers won- 
dered what to do with their new- 
fangled eqtripmem. 

Another reason that the murk** 
in Europe developed more slowly 
than in .tire United States is that 
many European managers doubted 
the productivity imp ro v em ents to 
be gained from installing electronic 
equipment- Unlike manufacturing 
environments, the office lends hsdf 
poorly to a productivity evaluation. 
And given the power of much Eu- 
ropean labor protection law, busi- 
nessmen wondered if they could 
ever re ap the benefits of their in- 
vestment. 


Those barriers are coming : 

Boll’s microcomputer sales taok off 
oace the company, long reluctant 

tn Mlrnn n, <k. .. ' 


to follow in the aims of to JU.S.. 
rival, adopted the Microsoft Crap. SC 
MS-DOS operating system that t$ 
used with the IBM personal cbuKiP 
puta One. Bull could land 
cent of the European peramud 
computer market in. 1 986, atxord- Sj 
ing to fntefligem Electroni c *, pfe c- fg 
mg it in fifth position after rjs 
Olivetti, Apple and CommpcfciseL Cg 

AndysteoqwatherateP^^ 

tion, or mugrauon, of office equip- OS 
mem to increase m Eufope Uns JfeJ 
year. CcnmnunicatuiQs- sttmdffitfs ® 
defined by (he Geneva-based 
national Standardization OrgBu-'u^H 
Z&tkm have been widdjradoptcd 
by most manufacturers, - 

“Ninetcen-eigbty-six will be the - . 
year of the connected micro,” said ^ 
M& Gfllot. The consequent ratio- C 
Station of resources should help 
““pean industry sidestep the 1 
problcuis of underutilized equip- 
ment that plagued U.S. businesses 

«st year and led them to slaw their - - 


Bui why has Europe so far es- 
caped the U.S. industry’s dol- 
drums? One of the principal rea- 
sons is certainly the more moderate 
growth of the European market 


Although the whhe-coUar popula- 
tions are roughly equal, Europe 


“Once you have earned the pro- 
ductivity, asked Charlotte Gfllot, 
consultant at IDCs Paris office, 
“what do you do? You can’t fire the 
employees.” She added that some 


BROTHER maURMa.OT.1 


In a further sign of the compa- 
ny's growing commitment to office 
products, Bull is tikdy to introduce 
an upgrade erf its local area network 
at the CeBit trade fair b Hannover 
this week. 


tions are roughly equal, Europe 
had installed only 3.05 mfifion per- 
sonal computers by 1985 while the 
United States counted 9 million 
machines, according to IDG 

The buying frenzy that had earli- 
er gripped American busiaesses ca- 
^er lo snatch up the latest dedron- 
ic gadgetry found little edtt among 
more skeptical and cautious Euro- 


pean businessmen. Consequently, a 
less than saturated European star- 


less than saturated European mar- 
ket was less Kkdy to fall prey to the 
depression that slowed UJS. de- 


nized the problem and are seeking 
to make the labor laws more flexi- 
ble. 

In the past, a lack of common 
technical standards that govern tire 
communication between w******** 
slowed development of tbe frag- 
mented European market. Manu- 
factures in each country, in an 
effort' to protect their home turf, 
developed equipment with propri- 
etary architectures that precluded 
links to the products of Iheir com- 
petitors. 


IDC forecasts a 52-percent in- 
crease this year in Europe in the 
number of loeal area network* that 
connect various [wees of office 
eqmpffiaent together Into .a single 
cop tm urti ca ting system. . 

— AMDELKORNEL 
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T here was a time when everyone who worked 
in the same office had to speak the same 
language. No more. 

Today, Nixdorf makes it possible for com- 
panies to tap the talents of ail kinds of speciai- 
■ ists, and have them work together in the same 
5 location/ or at different locations, no matter 
what language they speak. 

Nixdorf COMET® software allows a Spanish- 
speaking freight forwarder, for instance, to 


request stock-status information from his 
Japanese-speaking colleague, and ship goods 
to France, with a shipping manifest printed by 
the computer in French, and send the invoice 
- printed in Italian - to the customer’s head- 
quarters in Milan. 

Simultaneously. 

This makes the Nixdorf computer a superb - 
even indispensable - international networking 
tool. With it, a company can improve its service 


to customers immeasureably, while achieving 
great internal efficiencies at the same time. 

Nixdorf COMET® permits a company to op- 
erate swiftly within a system that is also fluent 
in a variety of different currencies, local laws, 
and operating procedures. 

Nixdorf COMET® now services over 50,000 
software-modules in 35 countries around the 
world. A world, we might add, which is getting 
smaller all the time. 


Nixdorf Computer AG 
Furstenallee 7, 4790 Paderborn 
West Germany, Tel. 5251/5061 30 


NIXDORF 
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A SPECIAL REPORT ON OFFICE AUTOMATION 


Basic Security on Passwords 


Can Foil High-Stakes Hackers 


By Brigid Phillips . 


P i ARIS — Computer- systems 
planners have turned their at- 
tention to the hackes, swappers 
and electronic vandals — the per- 
petrators of computer dime who 
cost users an estimated $750 mfl- 
_ lion worldwide. , . 
v 

In the jargon of - the industry, 
hackers are the people who break 

into computer systems illegally for 
the intdlectual satisfaction of beat- 
ing the system, to damage the sys- 
tem or for the fun erf “swapping.” 

The swappers, according to Ken 
Wong, a speaker at the Secmicom 
’86 conference held in Paris last 
week, are usually young people, 
such as the four New York 1 3-year- 
olds who broke into a Pepsi- Cola 
shipping program to try to hijack 
1 0 cases of soft drink. Vandals have 
locked out legitimate users, de- 


j^royed data, as weD as performed 


l feats as breaking into the Brit- 
ish Telecom Presrd computer mes- 
sage system to fiddle the stock mar- 
ket results, currency values and 
tamper with the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s electronic mail. 


committed by people inside an or- 
ganization, in most cases for finan- 
cial pn. How to put a stop to 
hacking was the theme of the inter- 
national conference cm computer 
security. 

The message of speakers from 
around the world was that there are 
a lot of easy ways to avoid comput- 
er crime. Martin Samoduk, a com- 
puter security specialist from Lon- 
don, said many break-ins are 
caused because legitimate users are 
careless with their passcodes. Of- 
ten, he said, the codeword will be 
written down on a pad or stuck in a 
drawer near the terminal. Hackers 
also get some of their most valuable 
ammunition just by leaning over 
the desk at an airline counter where 
the passcode will usually be pasted 

Onto the Computer Te rminal 

“Far too many users do not 
change the standard account iden- 
tification codes and program 
names allocated by manufactur- 
ers,” Mr. Samoduk told the conf er- 


lowing him access to the system. 
Latest techniques indude every- 
thing from testing fingerprints and 
eye retina pattern to voiceprints 
and a son of computerized gra- 
phology that analyzes signatures. 

Speakers repeatedly told the 
conference that the best security is, 
naturally, prevention. 


But the most worrying kind of 
hackin g is c riminal The American 
Bar Association found in 1984 that 
77 percent of computer crime was 


ence. 

Hackers find it almost impossi- 
ble to break a passcode that is more 
than six characters long, yet most 
users take short codes and fail to 
change them. 

Much of the computer security 
question centers on the best way to 
identify a legi timat e user before al- 


But, perhaps the greatest prob- 
lem in enhancing security for com- 
puter systems is that security is stDl 
not accepted — by the public or 
within companies. There is an im- 
portant “big brother” fear that the 
increasing amount of information 
to identify a computer services user 
are at the same time an increasing 
invasion of individual privacy. 

Researchers are working to de- 
velop access mechanisms that pro- 
tect both system security and priva- 
cy by such tools *a$ digital 
sgnatures, in which a user has a 
“digital pseudonym” coded to cor- 
respond to another set of numbers 
that can only be deciphered with a 
“cod ebook.” 


But the distaste for security sys- 
tems is still (me of the biggest 
boosts for computer crim e. Ac- 
cording to one head of a computer 
protection firm, “Security at best is 
always a hard sell. Everyone needs 
it but no one reallv wants it.” 




John Copo-von Hauell 

B uilding Ericsson computers in Sweden. 


Technological Gap: The Slow Dawn of Automation 
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-3 (Continued From Page 9) 
swer now to that question is tilting 
ao. In the fature, it may tilt yes.” 

Mr. Weil rejected the idea that 
the automation of the office is still- 
born. He pointed to the extensive 
adoption of word processing and 
“smart’ - typewriters by clerical 
workers as an example of some of 
the groundwork that has been pre- 
pared. 

The problem is that these tech- 
nologies have, for the most part, 
not beat accepted by professional 
workers or executives. 

A few types of organizations' 
have proven adept at ada p tin g 
computer systems to professional 
s use. Newspaper publisher* have 
^produced major financial savings 
; by equipping journalists and edi- 
' lots with word processors that di- . 
rectly produce type, diminatmg the 
need for a separate staff of compos- 
■ itors. Stockbrokers, too, have 
' adopted automated systems. 

But other information-intensive 
professions have been. dower to 


adopt new technology, having 
found it difficult to justify on eco- 
nomic grounds. In law firms, for 
example, personal computers are 
rarely to be found on the desks of 
lawyers, secretaries or outside cli- 
ents. “Lawyers do not type.” is a 
common phrase heard from senior 
partners, who only grudgingly 
bought word processors for the 
typing pool. 

Even after overcoming the twin 
hurdles of financial justification' 
and professional acceptance, the 
linking together of professionals is 
a complicated engineering prob- 
lem. Many of the world's milli ons 
erf computers and ter minals are ca- 
pable, m theory, of communicating 
with each other, using data proto- 
cols developed by International 
Business Machines, the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union 
and others. But linking these ma- 
chines together is rarely an easy 
process and there are significant 
limitations. 

The key to unlocking the auto- 
mated offices is the local area net- 


work, which allows for the crucial 
tying together of machines so that 
workers can exchange data (re- 
ports, spreadsheets, mail) with each 
other and with the outride world. 
To be effective, these local area 
networks, or LANS, must be reli- 
able; secure from outside interfer- 
ence and easy to use. 


[reduction by IBM of a local area 
network is expected to help create a 
standard around which future of- 
fice systems may be established. 


Achieving this objective has 
proven a more vexing problem than 
the installation of optical-code 
scanners at the supermarket and 
video shop. Supermarket cashiers 
need only scan groceries and com- 
municate inventory depletion to 
their store’s central computer; pro- 
fessional workers need to corre- 
spond in a far more complex envi- 
ronment 


Some of the buflding blocks for 
office automation now are falling 
into place. Advanced telecom- 
munications networks, such as Te- 
lecom Gold in Britain and Telenet 
in the United States, now allow for 
the interconnection of different 
types of computers. The recent in- 


AT&T says it is starting to install 
the first of several large-scale net- 
works. Both Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore and George 
Washington University in Wash- 
ington have ordered campus-area 
networks capable of transmitting 
voice, data and video, and of com- 
municating with the outride world. 

At the suburban Paris headquar- 
ters of Bouygues, a major French 
construction company, an equally 
ambitious network is being in- 
stalled by IBM France. 

And all over the world, aware- 
ness is growing that all manufac- 
turers and teiecommonications net- 
work operators must subscribe to 
certain baric engineering standards 
to ease communication between 
different types of devices. 

The standard that appears to be 
gaining ground is called Open Sys- 
tems Interconnection. It has won 


broad acceptance in Europe, the 
United States and Japan, but re- 
mains incompatible with IBM's 
own System Architecture, which 
has beat generally accepted by the 
users of IBM's computer equip- 
ment 


The most ambitious effort of all 
to create a standard for the auto- 
mated office is that being underta- 
ken by the International Telecom-- 
mumcation Union, the specialized 
agency of the United Nations that 
seeks to establish international 
standards for communications net- 
works. The ITU is attempting to 
win global agreement for a sophis- 
ticated set of data communications 
protocols, in order to create an “In- 
tegrated Services Digital Net- 
work.” 


If the ITU succeeds, almost ev- 
ery computer in the world will be 
capable of exchanging information 
with almost any other. But even the 
most optimistic experts agree that 
it trill be years before this goal is 
achieved. 


Computer Makers Move 
To Streamline Machines 


By David E. Sanger 


N EW YORK — Since the first 
days of computing, engineers 
have improved the innards of elec- 
tronic processors by making them 
more complex. Just as auto design- 
ers added air foils and special dash- 
board gauges to make sports cars 
sportier, computer designers have 
built function after function into 
their processors to make them more 
sophisticated. 

But progress has its cost. Many 
of the added features were rarely 
used, and they all made large-scale 
computers significantly slower and 
more expensive. 

Now, the computer industry is 
returning to basics. In the past two 
months, two of the world's largest 
computer makers. International 
Business Machines and Hewlett- 
Packard, have introduced far more 
streamlined, simpler machines that 
seem to mark a major change of 
philosophy for the industry. 

“These are the first to use a tech- 
nology that could become a stan- 
dard for the industry.” said Frank 
Gens, an analyst for the Interna- 
tional Data Corp., a Framingham, 
Massachusetts, market research 
firm, “It’s an elegant way to boost 
performance, and that is the name 
of the game.” 

It is also a way to open new 
markets, which are becoming in- 
creasingly critical to even the 
world's most successful computer 
makers. IBM's new 32-bit desktop 
RT Personal Computer is its first 
serious entry in the engineering and 
scientific market, one that it has so 
far ceded to Hewlett Packard, Digi- 
tal Equipment Co. and a host of 
aggressive Silicon Valley start-ups 
over the past two decades. 

Meanwhile, Hewlett Packard is 
belting a huge pan of its future on 
its new Spectrum series, introduced 
in late February after long delays. 
The machine, company officials 


say, will revitalize an aging product 
tiered ir 


line that was badly battered in last 
year's computer slump. Analysts 
say that the flexible new computer 
architecture should sustain the 
Palo Alto, California, company 
well into the 1990s, as it tries to 
gain ground in a number of IBM 
and Digital strongholds, particu- 
larly the office. 

lit the tortured phraseology of 
the industry, the technology used in 
both computer lines is called “re- 
duced instruction-set computing,” 
or RISC. It was first developed in 
the mid-1970s at IBM’s Yorktown 
Heights. New York, research lab- 


oratory, then picked up by scien- 
tists at the University of California 
at Berkeley and at Stanford Uni- 
versity in California, whose com- 
puter laboratories are virtually at 
Hewlett Packard's doorstep. 

At the heart of the new approach 
is an effort to reduce the amount of 
microcode etched into the silicon of 
processors — the heart of both 
large and small computers. 

Microcode is simply a set of in- 
structions. and whenever a user re- 
quests a computer to do something 
— multiply columns of numbers, 


The ugly fact is that 
no matter how 
attractive all those 
instructions are, 
studies show that 
most of them are 
never used ... 9 


— Tony Lukes of 
Hewlett Packard 


[or example — (he microcode 
swings into action. It will calculate 
the address of all the numbers 
needed in the computer's memory, 
fetch them, multiply them and then 
pm them back in the memory and 
display them on a screen. That is a 
lot of processing, and it is time- 
consuming for very complex calcu- 
lating M.drs. 

For that reason, computer de- 
signers have spent two decades de- 
vising more sophisticated micro- 
code instructions, each one 
short-cutting a number of steps. 

“The ugly fad is that no matter 
how attractive all those instruc- 
tions are. studies show that most of 
them are never used,” said Tony 
Lukes, who heads research and de- 
velopment at Hewlett Packard's in- 
formation technology laboratory. 
“A lot of them were just addoi 
baggage, and they slowed down 
computers — ours and everyone 
else’s.” 


For many RISC advocates, the 
biggest offender is Digital's enor- 
mously popular VAX computer 
tine, which contains more than 300 
instructions, like a stripped-down 
calculator with no percentage or 
square-root key, pure reduced in- 
struction-set computers keep the 
number of int ernal commands to a 


IBM also hopes that the new RT 
will put it back on the college cam- 
pus, where it has not been a major 
force for more than a decade. 


But IBM is a late entry, and it 
has proven in recent veara that ru- 
mors of its infallibility with new 
products are false. It machine runs 
UNIX, an AT&T-developed oper- 
ating system that the company has 
so far shunned. Some analysis 
question the company’s commit- 
ment to UNIX software and say 
they still need to be convinced the 
RT will not be an orphan. 


minimum. And those commands 
are primarily for basic tasks, such 
as loading and storing numbers, 
adding them and comparing them. 

More complex functions' — the 
computer equivalent of those per- 
centage and square root keys — are 
performed by combining a series of 
simple operations. Labels notwith- 
standing, however, none of the 
commeiriai RISC machines have 
been stripped down enough to sat- 
isfy purists. 

“At H.P.,” the company’s chief 
executive, John A. Young, said at 
the Spectrum's introduction, 
“we’re innovators, not gamblers.” 

In fact, Hewlett Packard ac- 
knowledges that its new machine is 
based on RISC principles, but that 
it is not a true RISC machine. "We 
compromised,” said Mr. Lukes, an 
IBM veteran before he moved to 
Hewlett Packard. "The Spectrum 
has about 140 instructions, the in- 
structions (hat our studies showed 
people actually use most. It's a bal- 
ance between speed and conve- 
nience.” 


In (he office, most users are un- 
likely to notice the difference. Tra- 
ditional office computer tasks, like 
word processing, barely tax the 
computer's processing power. But 
increasingly, office workers are us- 
ing desktop machines to son infor- 
mation through extraordinarily in- 
tricate databases, the kind of task 
that both IBM and Hewlett Pack- 
ard say will be sped along by RISC 
techndogy. 

The real beneficiaries, however, 
are engineers, especially those who 
make extensive use of on-screen 
graphics or work in heavy number- 
crunching fields tike computer-aid- 
ed design and computer-aided en- 
gineering. 

“Let’s face it, this is one area 
where we have been criticized for 
doing a miserable job, and perhaps 
rightly so,” said an IBM executive 
responsible for the new RT ma- 
chine. 
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Computer Firms Rethink 
Telecommunications Ties 


aatf&s- 


By Lynn Haber 


JS^EWTON. 


Massachusetts — 
Hie counship between the 
computer industry and the tele- 
communication industry, accord- 
ing to industry analysts, has suf- 
fered from a clash of corporate 
cultures, ovezeakxis expectations 
and shortsightedness. 

“As a result,” said Dr. Dixon 
Doll, president of the DMW 
Group Inc., a idecomnnmicatioiis 
consulting company in Mic higan, 
“after several years of moving into 
the telecommunications world, 
computer companies are pulling 
back.” 

The merger of computer and 
teleco mmuni cations companies 
Kk e a natural evolution as 
sophisticated computer technology 


pabQity, combined with a now IBM, in purchasing Rolm, spent 
competitive, deregulated, telecom- $1.2 billion to acquire expertise, 
mmrications industry, resulted in 1 —•« «na- 


oser companies seeking not orny to 
replace communication services 
but also to find telecommunication 
providers who could satisfy more 
sophisticated data communication 
needs. 

Recognizing the increasing tele- 
communication needs of thar cus- 
tomers, many large computer man- 
ufacturers acknowledged that to 
retain control of the computer en- 
vironment they had to embrace 
telecommunications know-bow. 


spurred the user’s desire to expand 
the geo? 


iphical domain of com- 
puting from the data processing 
room within a single organization 
to a computer located anywhere in 
the world. 

These advances in computing ca- 


To this end, the high-tech indus- 
try witnessed the quintessential 
marriage of IBM Corp„ the grand- 
daddy of data processing, to Rolm 
Corpn the creator of theprivate- 
branefa exchange (PBX). The PBX 
was originally a voice (telephone) 
switching system used to control 
communications within an office 
and is connected to the public tele- 
phone network. Today, however, 
the PBX can support both voice 
and data. 


critical and engineering capa- 
bfliiy in the telephony world. In the 
PBX industry, a S3-5-bfflion to 54- 
bfllion a year business, Rolm cap- 
tured 20 percent to 25 percent of 
the market, according to Mr- DoIL 

Similar, less spectacular ventures 

followed. Wang laboratories Inc. 
acquired a minority share in bigh- 
orn PBX manufacturer InteCom 
hoc. }*wd a minority position in low- 
end PBX manufacturer Tekarova. 
Honeywell developed agreements 
with PBX distribution companies. 

Digital Equipment Gorp. (DEC), 
on the other hand, decided against 
raking an equity position in a PBX 
manufacturer, according to Mr. 
Doll, and instead worked out part- 
nership agreements with AT&T 
and Northern Telecom Inc. The 
agreements encourage technologi- 
cal developments that allow DEC 
computer equipment and AT&T 
and Northern Telecom PBX equip- 
ment to coexist 

The appeal to use the PBX for 
data transmission within the office 



Computer Manuals: 
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Read It and Weep 
Call for Maria 

By Brenda Maddox 
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L ONDON — When Rupert Mur- 
/ do ‘ " ^ 


Quid’s play. Just look at the in- 
strtictitms under the beadin g “un- 
packing.” “Unpack the Puwriter 
according to the unpacking instruc- 
tions that are attached to tbeoni- 
side of the dapping carton.” 






Ganna 


Demonstration of votce-compater technology at the Paris office equipment show, SICOB. 


was the low cost of wiring since manly because of the technological 
customers could use existing tele- barriers created by alack of under- 
phone wires. But the promise of standing on the part of PBX manu- 


wfaat is commonly r e f erred to as the 
fourth generation, digital PBX, 
which can handle both voice and 
data information through a 
switched system, proved 
quate, according to Jeffrey Kaplan, 
communications analyst with In- 


factum of the data processing 
world,” he said. 

Often, the wiring adequate for 
voice transmission is not sufficient 
for data; and the band width, or 
measure of the transmission facility 
to transmit signals, reportedly can- 


temational Data Corporation in not handle many of the require- 


Framriigham. Massachusetts 
“The PBX wasn't successful pri- 


Cable TV System Offers an Alternative 


By John Wolfe 


•y^-ASHINGTON — As cable 


television has gradually pene- 
trated urban U.S. markets in the 
last few years, cable's broadband 
transmission facilities have 
emerged os another possible solu- 
tion for corporations seeking a 
cost-effective vehicle to deliver in- 
ternal data and communications 
services. 

Cable system operators provide 
business communication facilities 
through “institutional networks” 
(I-Nets), which in many cases are a 
portion of the residential wire that 
has been allocated for business-ori- 
ented use. In many U.S. cities, 
however, cable companies have 
built dedicated co-axial 1-Net sys- 
tems concurrently with the installa- 
tion of residential service. 

Under the conditions of a cable 
operator's franchise to wire a city, a 
substantial part of the I-Net must 
be provided to local government, 
schools and hospitals free of 
charge. But many cable companies 
have also developed their I-Nets 
with an eye toward commercial, 
revenue-generating applications. 

Hie primary application for I- 
Nets capacity is to resell that ca- 


pacity to its end users, according to 
Dr. Gerhard Hanneman, president 
of the ELRA Group, a San Fran- 
cisco research and consulting firm 
specializing in I-Net design. 

Recently, a number of cable op- 
erators have positioned their I-Net 
facilities as an office automation 
product. Manhattan Cable, which 
provides business and residential 
services in New York City, claims 
that with increased use cf automat- 
ed data, “the need for reliable, ver- 
satile and cost-effective transfer of 
that data also grows in impor- 
tance.” 

So far, the data communications 
network business has not been a 
thriving one for providers of I-Net 
facilities. Dr. Hanneman said there 
are about 190 I-Nets in the United 
States, totaling 12,000 plant miles 
and representing a 5250-million in- 
vestment from the cable industry. 
Revenues, however, only amount 
to about 520 million yearly. 

(hi the individual level, there are 
some success stories. Rogers Cable- 
systems has invested 54.5 million in 
its Portland, Oregon, I-Net, which 
currently h** about 25 business cli- 
ents online. The Portland I-Net, 
launched in 1982, brings in reve- 


nues about three tmes greater than 
its operating costs, according to 
John Rivenburg, Rogers Cable-sys- 
tems’ corporate product manager. 

I-Net proponents claim that the 
broadband technology offers busi- 
ness users a greater data transmis- 
sion capability, plus the capacity 
for voice and video applications. 

First Interstate Services Corp„ a 
subsidiary of First Interstate Bank 
of Oregon, is typical of the small 
but growing number of firms look- 
ing to cable’s broadband capabili- 
ties to deliver automated data ser- 
vices. FISC has linked the bank’s 
corporate offices to 31 of its 35 
brandies in the Portland area via 
Rogers Cablesystems' I-Net. 

Tom Findley, FISC manager of 
network services, said that Rogers 
“could deliver almost twice the 
bandwidth” for roughly the same 
price as a telephone-based ana- 
logue network. 

He said the biggest financial ob- 
stacle was the cost of the “drop” 
which connects the bank’s 
brandies with the cable line that 
passes nearby. 

For the Portland I-Net, the drop 
fee can ran from 51,500 for an 
aerial hookup to several thousands 


of dollars for a more complicated 
underground writing task. 


But perhaps more important 
idne.then 


meats of data processing. 

Additionally, the idea of the voi- 
ce/data PBX has been oversold, 
according to a recent study by Ven- 
ture Development Cm p. in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The move by computer vendors 
into telecommunications is not go- 
ing as well as was expected. Mr. 
Doll said that “vendors went into 


this believing that they’d flaunt 
their proprietary systems.” But that 
is not happening. Instead, disgrun- 
tled customers are demanding solu- 
tions that wiD allow them to inter- 
connect dissimilar computer 
systems. 

Current attempts to integrate 
voice and data represent only the 
beginning of an evaitual interna- 
tional, unified communication pro- 
ject that will be capable of voice, 
data, video, graphics and text 
transmission — known as integrat- 
ed services digital network (ISDN). 
This effort, which is in its early 
stages, has been hampered by a 
lack of industry standards and by 
problems in integ rating the various 
transmission and communication 
plans already in place. 


they 
new newsroom. 

At the office in London where i 

learned to love the video te rm i n al, 
“Gndy” was called “Pauline.” She 
had spent most erf the previous 
i ^imnv»r in Boston learning to be a 
computer-tutor. Split screen won't 
im s plit? FQeunretrievable? Pauline 
would give first-aid instructions on 


qr- — 

intricate, spidoy diagrams. 

At least a telephone number, u 
included to call far human help. 
One day, as all the words I typfed 
were disappearing off the edge of 
the screen, I used it • 

I was told to ask for Maria. Ma- 
ria replied and asked if I could see 


j. \ 


woiua give first-aid instructions ^ < . . . 

the telephone, then arrive by eteva- The geniuses who 
tor and save the copy. - - - » 


than pricing, the increasing interest 
of corporate users can best be 
traced to the development of local 
area networks (LANs) within an 
office bunding or professional 
park. An increasing number of 
those internal telecommunications 
networks are using the same broad- 
band co-axial wiring technology 
used by cable television companies. 
A modem is typically all that is 
required to connect the existing 
LAN with an I-Net. 

Nevertheless, a number of hnr- 
dles still must be cleared before I- 
Nets become a viable alternative 
for many business users. 

Generally, local 1-Nets are not 
interconnected with similar net- 
works nearby, which may be oper- 
ated by a different cable company, 
effectively hindering the develop- 
ment of regional I-Nets, Dr. Han- 
ueman said. And many cable oper- 
ators are waiting until a sizeable 
market emerges. 

In areas where cable is not yet 
installed, rival technologies such as 
fiber optic networks are emerging 
as alternatives. 
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1 have recently made the transi- 
tion. to the office-in-the home. The 
word processor itself is the genial 
pet that my friends who are con- 
verts said it would be. Its 
friendly cursor, puppylike, is al- 
ways ready to move into action. 

But there are no Gndys and Pau- 
lines, only the instruction ma nu als 
left by the men who lugged the 
equipment through the front door. 
These books are the disaster area of 
information technology. They were 
at the office, too. 

A sample of their helpful bints: 
“There is both a header cursor and 
a text cursor, but only one is visible 
and movable at a time. - . . The 
advantage is that each invisibly 




machine s have not 
yet learned how te- 
nse the printed word 
to explain the 
operations. 




■jfoniefl 


i\Dav: 


Content 


the screen from the telephone? No. 
Then I was to run over to see if 
there were little triangles in the 
right-hand margin. After 10 nan- 
nies of tins — it was a long-distance 
call — she turned me over to a more^ 
BuvoiiutgG a um authoritative male colleague. HeiP 

holds its position while the other is at the be gunting . Could I w 

disnlaved” the screen from where I was stand- 

ing? What button had I pressed? 






displayed.” 

The geniuses who designed the 
machines have not yet learned bow 
to use the printed word to explain 
the operations. They have not even, 
in mv experience, found a way to 
number the pages. The handbooks 
are in sections, each one with its 
own pagination. Your first job is to 
find the index. It is not uncommon 
to have several indexes scattered 
through the book, separate ones for 
each section. 

New words, like “marginaliza- 
tion,” are blithely invented. Ordi- 
nary words such as “boot” are in- 
vested with new meaning, as in “it 
may be necessary to boot the sys- 
tem.” 

It is not even easy to start dera- 
tions. For example, my NEC in- 
struction mwnnal says that before I 
can connect die pmwriter to the 
personal computer I have to first 
lmpwrlr it and then install the inter- 
face module. 


It was dear that they could only 
teach as they had beat taught — 
with the pupil sitting six feet away. 

It is easy to see how the trouble 
started. Word processing is a late- 
comer in computer prog ramming 
The inventors are far more at home 
with numbers tham words. They do 
not know how to separate instruc- 
tions on getting the machine to 
work from those explaining its 
more sophisticated usages. 

There are so many flaws in die 
manuals that it is hardio dia gww _ 
which one is basic. The authors 
cannot separate the' essential from \ { {J 

the superfluous, tire simple advice %f?-} V^|T] 



on turning on the machine from 
instructions for merging fifes of 
darffm 1 columns. But it seems that 
at least one result is dear - oigani- 
zations wifi coutwue to employ 
rSnity s and 



Computers and Communications 


ft 


Hannover 

Hesseg6 

CeBIT 12.-19. MARZ 


Visit the NEC booth. 
Hall: 16 

Booth No.: 807, 812 


Personal Computers 
Printers 
Disk Drives 
Monitors 

Mobile Telephone Systems 
Cordless Telephones 
Pagers 
Facsimiles 

Teleconference Systems 



At NEC we’ve grown a rich harvest from 
the integration of computers and communications. 

C & C technology ripened with the broad and 
balanced expertise that has made our name a mark 
of leadership in electronics worldwide. 
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ARTS /LEISURE 


Lagerfeld Brings Humor, Wealth of Ideas 
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By Hebe Dorsey 

International. Herald Tribune 

M ILAN -— Opulence is . the 
qa^ pe of the fashion g?*™* 

here, but thing? were getting a bit 
rich for most people’s blood when 
Karl Lagerfeld delivered a Fendi 
. extravaganza that would put Holi- 
day on Ice to shame. 

1" Lagerfeld was a welcome addi- 
tion to the fall-winter ready-to- 
-wear shows, bringing sot only a 

■ , MILAN FASHIONS 

" wealth of ideas but a much-needed 
sense of humor. His little pointed 
black velvet caps, topped by one or 
several for pompoms, and his jew- 
elry shaped Hke Italian pastas were 
like a smile in what has turned into 
a very bland scene. 

Lagerfeld has been designing 
Fendi’s furs and ready-to-wear, but 
while he has revolutionized the fur 

industry, he had not previously 
made much impact with the rea- 
dy-to-wear. This season, however, 
for the first time the two lines com- 
plement one another and the rea- 
dy-to-wear no longer lodes like the 
furs' poor relative. The collection 
was punctuated with applause and 
received a standing ovation. 

One of the major stories out of 
Milan is the big coat, which Lager- 
feld handled with a strong and 

Soviet Women’s Day: 

" Housedeaning Contest 

United Press International 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Union 
celebrated International Women’s 
.Day with a nationally televised 
housedeaning contest, tided “Let’s 
Go, Girls." 

Pravda took advantage of the 
celebration Saturday to attack the 
United States for keeping “women 
fettered in a position of no eco- 
nomic and social rights.” 


masterly hand. His were long to the 
floor and ample, with full swirling 
backs that either swung out or were 
tightly belted with leather. Draped 
deeyes and shawl collars were fa- 
vorite themes, and Lagerfeld 
showed them in doth and fur coats. 
The doth coats were often trimmed 
with draped shawl collars or fin- 
ished with luxurious fur trims, such 
as a border of fur roses. 

Sh oulder s were smaller than m 
the recent past, and Lagerfeld put 
the accent on sleeves, which often 
started small then swelled around 
the wrists. The waist was the other 
focus of interest, with belts over 
everything, even the most ample 
fur coats. 

Everybody is copying Chanel 
these days, and since Lagerfeld is 
responsible for this line, too, it is 
only natural that he should help 
himself. The result was a very Cha- 
nel blade chiffon dress, with the 
distinctive white collar and cuffs 
and black ascot tie. What was dif- 
ferent and very pretty was the way 
Lagerfeld draped the skirt in from 
in a soft fold. There was a strong 
Renaissance feeling in long Velas- 
quez velvet sheaths, in ruby or sap- 
phire, with strong puffed sleeves. 

The fur collection was so over- 
powering that Lagerfeld showed it 
over blade leotards. Furs were so 
worked over that Lagerfeld con- 
fessed even he could not (eD in the 
end one kind of fur from another. 
Sane furs looked like fish scales, 
others like cut velvet. The major 
virtue of this collection was that. 
despite the volume of the furs, they 
were so deveriy executed by the 
Fendi sisters’ organization that 
they had a lot of movement and a 

great ti ghtness about them Saying 
that he drew inspiration from the 
sea, Lagerfeld showed “ice sea” 
(light gray) lynx, “deep sea” (al- 
most navy) Persian lamb and furs 
draped to look like spinnakers. 

The other major collection in the 


last couple or days was that of 
Gianfranco Fort He is a former 
architect whose rigor is still visible 
is his dothes. Ferrt handled big 
shapes over dim and long over 
short quite well, and his begmning 
of long cashmere coats over short 
suede dresses was exactly what 
people come to Milan for, but his 
ending of skimpy little skirts, 
strongly inspired from Azzedme 
Alala, did not quite fit Ferre’s seri- 
ous bOL 

He was more comfortable with 
shearling, another favorite this sea- 
son, which he shaped into short, 
thick blousons worn over shearling 
sweaters. Soft, cuddly fabrics have 
played a major role here. Feme’s 
mohair coats looked as snug and 
comfortable as tittle igloos. 

The evening story was told with a 
lot of strongly belted jackets and 
coats in faille or taffeta. Feni’s 
best evening idea was white organ- 
dy Mouses over skinny silk pants. 
He stayed with a very Milanese 
blond-on-Wond palette but for the 
evening he strode om with all kinds 
of pink, from a soft rose to a deep 
fuchsia. 

Byblos, designed by the talented 
British team of Keith Varty and 
Alan Cleaver, started out wcO but 


lost its punch at the end. The two 
best grtwps were a boyish. English- 
dandy look and a western look. The 
dandy consisted of velvet or tweed 
cropped pants with waistcoats and 
sporty jackets or big coats. The 
western theme played up cowboy 
shins with prairie skirts. The Her- 
mes-inspired equestrian blouses 
were rather fun, but in evening 
wear — an awkward combination 
of black lace and jersey — the two 
designers lost the balL 

Pillars of Italian fashion, the 
Missonis cannot add much to their 
knit vocabulary but they did add a 
few new dements to their knits, 
including nice bright plaid jackets 
over long, ribbed knit skirts. 

The impact of fashion mega- 
bucks gets stronger each season in 
Milan. Among a series of lavish 
parties, Gianni Versace had 200 
people for dinner Saturday and 
Georpo A rmani is planning a seat- 
ed dinner for 500 Tuesday after his 
collection. In the old days, design- 
ers were at the disposal of movie 
stars; now it's the other way 
around: Anouk Aim6e Dew in from 
Paris for the opening of the Ungaro 
boutique in MQan on Sunday and 
Catherine Deneuve followed La- 
gerfeld to the Fendi collection. 
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Byblos’s young dandy look; Ferr&’s taffeta evening coat. 


Kline’s Hamlet Stands Out in Insufficient Cast 


By Mel Gussow 

A'w York Times Service 

N EW YORK — If there is a 
young American more accom- 
plished thaw Kevin Kline in play- 
ing major classical roles — in terms 
of imagina tion, intelligence, bear- 
ing and voice — he has yet to make 
an appearance on a New York 
stage. His success in “Hamlet," 
which opened Sunday at the New 
York Shakespeare Festival Public 
Theater, is all the more admirable 


because many of the actors in the 
company are not in his solar sys- 
tem. 

In a new production, the direc- 
tor, Liviu Ciulei, situates “Hamlet” 
in a time and place that could be 
regarded as Bismarckian — more 
German than D anis h. A principal 
aim is to stress the internal machi- 
nations of the court and the life 
within Elsinore, a world that acts as 
an entrapment for Hamlet 

In one of the most vivid images. 
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while the players don their cos- 
tumes for their performance, on the 
other half of the stage the members 
of the court dress to play their roles 
in the theater of life. Anchoring 
both halves is Kline's mesmeric 
Hamlet Instructing the players, be 
puts on down makeup and then 
acts as interlocutor for “The Mur- 
der of Gonzago.” 

Kline has not settled for one face 
of Hamlet but offers a variegated 
version — devoted son, avenging 
angel, devious actor. This is a play- 
er prince who can manipulate oth- 
ers to hi 5 purpose. There is little 
doubt that be is feigning madness. 
Accenting the point the director 
has chosen to end the first half of 
the performance with Claudius's 
observation. “Madness in great 
ones should not un watched go.” 

“To be or not to be” begins in a 
dreamy, contemplative mood, then 
rises in heat. Kline is artful at 
changing tone in midsentence. Wit- 
tily he crosses words with Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstem, bnt is no 
less commanding in dramatic con- 
test with Gertrude and Claudius. 

Harris Yulin’s Claudius is stal- 
wart and Priscilla Smith’s Ger- 
trude, though too young, has a sex- 
ual languor that is an asset in her 


scenes with her husband. Leonardo 
Cimino is competent but predict- 
able. Most of the other players are, 
in one way or another, insufficient 
to the deman ds of their roles, or 
they are misdirected. 

Because of the inept acting of 
MaroeQus, Bernardo and Fortin- 
bras (not the only ones liable to 
that charge), the production has a 
dim prologue and conclusion. The 
ineffectuality of the ending is com- 
pounded by Ciulei’s decision to sec 
the dueling scene apparently alfres- 
co before a long lineup of white 
wicker furniture. 

It is as if the setting had. jarring- 
ly, been moved from Elsinore to an 
pn^iish country estate for a week- 
end of lawn games. As the sport 
becomes a blood battle, the bored 
guests scurry for cover. Staging the 
dud in this manner ignites a tinder- 
box of contradictions, as in Ham- 
let’s cry, “Lei the door be locked.” 

Next to Kline, the most intrigu- 
ing acting comes from Jeff Weiss, 
an idiosyncratic actor and play- 
wright in the experimental theater. 
Weiss plays the Ghost, the Player 
King and Osric and. notably in the 
first and third roles, reveals a hith- 
erto concealed talent for the clas- 
sics. 


Raimondi Stages 
His 'Don Giovanni’ 


By David Stevens 

Intenuwonal Herald Tribune 

N ANCY. France — Ruggero 
Raimondi has been singing the 
title role of Mozart's “Don Gio- 
vanni" since 1968, which is to say 
since the rise to dominance of the 
stage director in opera. He has ap- 
peared in all kinds of stagings of 
the work, including some bizarre 
ones, and Joseph Losev's film may 
have made him the most widely 
known Don of all time. 

It appears that he has also been 
thinking about it as he went along, 
and now be has taken this opera for 
his first operatic mise-en-scene. The 
Opira-Theatre of Nancy ofTered 
him the means and a relatively se- 
cluded place for this debut, and the 
result was a series of five perfor- 
mances rewarded with enthusiastic 
and prolonged ovations. Since the 
sold-out houses included many vis- 
itors from afar, it's a fair guess that 
Raimondi will have other chances. 

The means included a youthful, 
excellent and well-balanced cast, 
with Raim ondi as the Don, and 
attractive, flexible sets and hand- 
some costumes by Carlo Tommasi. 
Raimondi proved to have no eccen- 
tric ideas, no strange displacements 
in lime or space. It was just a good 
singer's staging, which is to say it 
took the music and text at face 
value (with a masterpiece, not such 
a bad idea), added touches of illu- 
minating detail and made no pre- 
posterous demands on the singers. 
It was one of the most satisfying 
productions anywhere in years of 
one of the greatest of all operas. 

In a program note that was rele- 
vant to what was offered on stage, 
Raimondi spoke of Don Giovanni 
as “the catalyzer of other people's 
problems.” Thus, for example, 
Donna Anna's wrestling with Gio- 
vanni in the first scene paused long 
enough for a passionately shared 
kiss, just before papa the Commen- 
datore burst onto the scene. 

Don Ottavio. Anna's usually 
placid boyfriend, was a good deal 
touchier here. In the quartet scene, 
he bridles when the Don (still un- 
recognized as the cad of the first 
scene) starts chatting up “beUa 
Donn'Anna,” and when Giovanni 
gets to “bellissima Donn’Anna,” 
Ottavio is going for his sword. Rea- 
sonable enough for a Spanish no- 
bleman, and well within the lati- 
tude of the text, but not often done 
that way. 

Or Zerhna, the peasant girl be- 
trothed to fellow peasant Maseuo. 
There has always been something a 
little disingenuous about Zerlina's 
messing around with the Don while 


keeping Maseuo on the string. 
Here, Zertina is as impatient with 
Maseuo from the start as if they 
had been married 10 years, and her 
relationship to Giovanni is one of 
delusions of grandeur. Obviously 
she will marry Maseuo: just as ob- 
viously, they will not be bappy. 

One, mild departure from the text 
is that the cemetery scene lakes 
place inride a church, and instead 
of a standing or equestrian statue 
of the Commend atore, [here is a 
kneeling funerary statue. And 
when the stone guest comes to din- 
ner at Giovanni’s palace, the fatal 
handshake signals a change of ven- 
ue back to the church, where the 
statue drags the rake down to share 
his tomb. A slight anomaly is that 
Leporello has to make the same 
supernatural voyage without bene- 
fit of handclasp, but be gets back to 
the palace somehow for the final 
sextet 

In short, it was a staging in which 
all the characters became more in- 
teresting because of Giovanni's 
catalytic presence, which in mm 
made Giovanni more fascinating. 
Raimondi was in top form onstage. 
He is one of the great representa- 
tives of the role in the basso can- 
lame (as opposed to baritone) tra- 
dition. and was as always bursting 
with animal energy. 

The whole cast sang splendidly 
and lived up to its dramatic duties. 
They were Karen Huffstodt (Don- 
na Anna, with a particularly bril- 
liant “Non mi dirj, Mariette Retu- 
rner (Donna Elvira), Zehava Gal 
(the pen and waspish Zerlina), Je- 
rome Pruett (a Don Ottavio of vo- 
cal and dramatic substance). Car- 
los Chaus son (amusingly scruffy as 
Leporello), Jean-Marie Fremcau 
(Maseuo) and John Tranter (Com- 
roendatore, with an implacable 
voice of doom). 
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SHOW-ROOM OPERATIONS PARIS MARCH 21-24 1986 


A FASHION BUYER'S 
ITINERARY 


ANGELINA 226 RUE DE R1V0LI 
DOMINIQUE SAVARD LAMATINA LES DOUDOUS POINTIUi 

AUTOMOBILE CLUB PLACE DE 1A CONCORDE 

ANA SALAZAR ETIENNE BRUNEL CLAIRE DEOEYAN PHILIPPE F0RRESTIER NIKITA G0DART SCOOTER 
ECHO MODE 14 RUE DE LA COSSOMNEglE 

CAROLINE GRANWiERRE FABRICE MOUGEL FRANCIS MORENO JACQUELINE SINGH 
HOTEL GEORGE Vt ULTIMA 15 » 

ANNABEL!! 8ASSANT DAVID M0LH0 DIDIER RONSARD ELGE 4 FLORENCE FURS ETTEX 
GERARD BABIN HELENE ANGELI JACQUES MOLKO JEAN L'INSOLITE 
JEAN PECAREL LUIS MARI MICHELE D0MERC0 
PISANTI ROGER MAHR ROGER SAKOUN SOPHIE NAT VALIANTE 

CENTRE GEORGE V 

ACME/DANIEL BARON BARACCI CLAUDE PATRICK DANIEL DIMER HENRI RAVQUX/BABOUCHKA KAZAZIAN 
MICHAEL ZAKEN PAULETTE BURAUD TREVISE COUTURE STARA 

30 AVENUE GEORGE V « JEUNES MARQUES > 

CLAUDE GINTZBURGER UN APRES-M1D1 DE CHIEN FRANCK JOSEPH BASTILLE GAIL ROBERTS GilLES RICARD 
GISELE GOMEZ JANE 6UILHEN PUYIAGARDE JEAN LUC AMSLER KWSTYNA BUK0WSKA 
K057RENK LAWRENCE SEGER MARITHIE MELQUXA MARTINE B0JSSY MICHEL LEGER 
MONIQUE MATHIEU SIMON AZOULAk THIERRY MICHEL 

HOTEL MEURICE SALON CASTI6H0NE 
DOMINIQUE MORTERA KABUKI DE BARBARA BUI 

HOTEL MEURICE « US MODERNISTES » 

UJLI7A LFMPICJCA SU2JK10 VIA BO 

HOTEL PRINCE DE GAILES 

BLEU BLANC ROUGE ELIZABETH WESSEL GEORGYA LASSO LOLA ASCORE NORBERTNEL 
PRINCIPE ROGA NOELLE ROUDINE SPORT'S WEILL. 


FEDERATDN FRANCAISE DU PKET A PORTER FEMiNIN 

5 rue Caumartjn 75009 Paris Tel. (1) 42 68 08 40 
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1 NYSE Higher in Quiet Trading 


Reuters 


He noted, bowevec, that thee was no big 
NEW YORK — Prices on the New York move to tray, with many 'institutional buyers on 
Stock Exchange edged upward Monday in sab- the adefines. “It’s more ot a trader’s market, noi 
dued trading as investxHS stood back to weigh an investors market," he said. 

■economic prospects after Friday's discount-rate Many stocks moved bade and forth, as mvej- 
cul traders said. tors held stocks just a short time to book small, 

The activity all but ignored the continued quick profits. Mr. Gordon said longer-ienn in- 
strength of bonds that pushed the long-bond vestors were standing back to gauge the impact 
yield below 8 percenL of the discount-rate cut. 

The Dow Jones industrial average moved np “Too much strength in the economy woum 

price of an average share increased 15 cents. rocem pressure, accounted far a good portion of 
Advances led declines by a 3-2 ratio and the Dow’s rise. _ v _,__ 

volume fell to 129.9 million from 163-2 million Pacific Gas & Electric led the NYSE actives, 
Friday gaining H to 22ft on volume of 2-2 miuion 

“The market, by being this quiet, is idling us shares. 

that it has already factored in the discount-rate Storage Technology climbed 1 « to 6V6. The 
cut and it has already factored in the interna- company said there were no developments to 
dona) cooperation by G-5 to lower rates.” said explain the increase, but died recent statements 
Monte Gordon of Dreyfus Corp^ referring to that it would become profitable this year agam 
the Group of Five industrial nations — the and emerge from its bankruptcy status at the 
United States, France, West Germany, Britain beginning of next year. Trading in its shares was 
and Japan. unusually heavy at about 2 million shares. 

“There Is a tittle hesitation,” Mr. Gordon TWA, struck by flight attendants last week, 
said “The market is not that enthusiastic right fdl ft to 16*4. It said it was gearing up to return 
now. We could still get a correction.” to full operation. 

Some have hoped for a correction as away of Polaroid jumped 4% to 69%. The stock has 
pumng the market of excesses from its big been the object of restructanng speculation, 
rally But values have drifted back and Lib bey-Oweas- Ford climbed 3 n to 73». The 

forth over the 1,700 level, penetrated late last company completed negotiations to seflits glass 
month after a quick three-week rise. division. Pacific Lighting fdl 2% to 54%. 

“With most technicians looking for a corrcc- White Consolidated fell H4 to 46ft. Hectro- 
tion, the market is making a pretty good show- lux AB raised its bid for Winte to $47, from the 
jng of itself” said Peter Furniss of Drexel rejected $45 bid. No other suitor has stepped 
Ru m ham Lambert. forward, as some had speculated. 
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The Floor Trader’s Role 
In Automated Exchanges 
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By JAMES STERNGOID 


Japanese 

Surplus 

Widens 


Gaining Sway in Film Distribution 

Major efforts to help movie studio companies exert greater control over 
distribution of their products: 


B OCA RATON, Florida — The strong suit of the futures 
industry has long been its influence in Washington. It 
liberally dispenses lobbying funds and campaign contri- 
butions there and has received, in turn, several highly 
lucrative legislative benefits, such as favorable tax laws and 
protection from certain kinds of competition. 

This clout was demonstrated by the fact that 16 members of 
Congress — 4 senators and 12 representatives, including Thomas 
P. O'Neill Jr., the speaker of the House, and Bob Dole, the Senate 
majority leader — attended the annual convention of the Futures 
Industry Association here last 


New York Timet Service 
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February Exports 

Rose Sharpty 



Columbia 

Pictures 


Remaining 58 percent interest In 
1 1 -theater Walter Reade Organization 
in New York for $1 9.9 million 
on Sept. 24, 1 985. 



Walt Disney 
Productions 


Pay-cable network, 
The Disney Channel, begun 
April 18, 1983. 


Tin Prices Fall 
On Failure of 
ITC Rescue Plan 
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week to deliver talks that wore D i w i r . , 

j generally sparsely attended on . tr OUtlcal friends are 

; a sparkling Florida morning. miKkplv to nrotert 
’ But the invitations werefbr WnmceFf tO protect 

’ benefit of the politicians, ' the industry from 
too. According to association . J 

"l officials, the senators were internal strains* 

rj generally paid $2,000 * a c h 

: ' and the representatives $1,000 

•i each for their appearances, phis expenses at the resort. 

By comparison, the Securities Industry Association, winch 
represents the Wall Street community, a financial colossus that 
dwarfs the futures industry, held its annual meeting at the same 
location in December. But this group, which operates in a far 
more competitive environment, produced not a single politician 
and parties that were skimpy by the futures industry’s lavish 
' standards. . 

The futures industry’s political friends are unlikely, however, 
to be able to protect it from the powerful internal strains that are 
tearing at it. 

The two most potentially divisive issues are the trading of 
.futures and future-like contracts off the exchange floors and 
proposals for automating some features of futures trading. 

Both issues threaten the supremacy of the floor trader, which 
tiie exchanges have tenaciously fought to protect for years, in 
Washington and elsewhere. But the large brokerage houses are 
determined now to bolster their sagging futures earnings by 
cutting costs through these means. 


Cempiledby Our Staff From Dispatches 

TOKYO — Led by relentless ex- 
ports to the United States and Eu- 
rope, Japan recorded a pr eliminar y 
merchandise-trade surplus of $3.9 
billion in February, according to 
Finance Ministry figures released 
Monday. 

The Finance Ministry said Ja- 
pan's exports on a customs-cleared 
basis rose 16.6 percent from a year 
earlier, to S15.1 billion, as imports 
rose 5 5 percent, to $1 IJ2 billion. 

It was the largest surplus ever 
recorded for a February and the 
10th largest for any one month. 
The previous record February 
trade surplus of SZ33 billion was 
set last year. 

The February surplus brought 
Japan’s cumulative trade surplus 
for the first 11 months of fiscal 
1985 ending in March to 545.9 bil- 
lion. already well ahead of the re- 


20th Century-Fox 



Six Metromedia TV stations. Including 
WNEW-TV in New York City and 
stations in Chicago, Dallas, Houston, 
Los Angeles and Washington, 
purchased by Fox owners Marvin 
Davis and Rupert Murdoch for $1 .5 
billion, on May 6, 1 985. • 


Universal Pictures 


WOR-TV, in Secaucus, N.J., 
purchased by Universal parent MCA 
for $387 million, on Feb. 18,1 986. 
One-third share in Cineplex Odeon 
chain, with 607 theaters in Canada 
and 51 0 in United States, purchased 
by MCA for $75 million on Jan. 1 5, 

1986. 


Warner Total control of Warner Amex Cable 

UJJ VH Brothers being purchased by studio's parent, 

yA Warner Communications, 

BMB for $450 million. 

* Mr. Murdoch is currently sole owner of Fox 


cord $35.1 -billion surplus reported 
for the previous fiscal year. 


for the previous fiscal year. 

Led by a 52-percent surge in amo 
exports, Japan's trade surplus with 
the United States in February wid- 
ened to $3.7 bOlioii from a year 
earlier, die foorth-largest monthly 
surplus on record, the ministry 


Dm Now York Tn» 


Studios Buying Theaters , Stations 


- ~ ; vj; T^VESPTTE the strains, the Futures Industry Association 
1 I sought to make its affair as harmonious as possible. And 
-ft -T there was some success. For instance, an issue that seemed 
V unresol vable two weeks ago — whether the exchanges would 
: abide by a new Commodity Futures Trading Commission rule 

-! t requiring stricter recording of trades on exchange floors — 
•’ . “ ., seemed to have been papered over. 

The heads of the Chicago Board of Trade and the Chicago 
. " *- m Mercantile Exchange had complained about the rule in remark- 
ably biting language before a congressional panel last month, 
•; _ "■ swearing that they could not live with h. Bat then the commis- 
’ ' ■- *4 sion’s chairman, Susan M. Phillip s, met early on Friday with the 
? . J * heads of the two Chicago exchanges just before a panel discus- 
. sion on the issue was to convene, according to a commission 
:: lawyer. 

The result, expressed afterward, is that the commission seems 
-. to have accepted a system proposed by the exchanges that leaves 
the floor traders almost untouched but uses computers to achieve 
a finer auditing of trades. 

The exchange heads involved denied that the sudden turn- 
around in attitudes had been orchestrated, but the only flare-up 
of tensions on the panel that morning came from individuals who 
were not at the carrier breakfast. 

- - .. Arthur R. Marcus, the outgoing chairman of the association 
and head of commodities at Paine W ebber, sought to bridge other 
;■ differences in his keynote speech. He noted that relations be- 
tween the brokerage houses and the futures exchanges had 
improved in the past year, and said the presence erf an exchange 
official, Thomas Donovan, president of the Board of Trade, on 
the association’s executive committee had made for better cozn- 
~s m unicati on. However, he then delivered a plea for automated 
. : (Continued on Page 2L CoL 1} 
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The official said Japan's exports 
to the United States rose by 25.7 
percent from a year earlier, to $5.7 
billion, including $1.7 billion worth 
of automobiles. Imports from the 
United States rose 51.7 percent 
from a year earlier, to S2 billion. 

The official said Japan's exports 
to the European Community in 
February rose by 52.8 percent from 
a year earlier, to $23 billion, while 
its imports from the EC rose by 
25.4 percent, to $829 million. 

However, Japan’s exports to 
China dropped 16.4 percent, to 
S682 milli on, on a 90.7-percent 
drop in auto shipments, to $3.6 
minion. Imports from China de- 
clined 7.4 percent, to S475 milli on., 
leaving Japan with a net surplus of 
$207 millio n, the ministry said. 

Haruo Muto, an economist with 
the Bank of Tokyo, said that al- 
though the currency value of Ja- 
pan’s exports increased in Febru- 
ary, their quantity declined The 
overall volume of exports dropped 
4.6percent last month, he said 

The value of shipments increased 
because many exporters have 
raised prices in the face of the yen's 
appreciation against the dollar, Mr. 
Muto said (AP, AFP) 


By Aljean Harmetz 

New York Tunes Service 

LOS ANGELES — Hollywood is trying to ex- 
pand its bold over the exhibition outlets for the 
movies and television shows that it produces by 
buying television stations and movie theaters. 

In mid-February, for example, MCA Inc., the 
parent company of Universal Pictures, bought 
television station WOR in New Jersey for $387 
million. And 20th Century-Fox Film Corp. pur- 
chased six stations last year in major dues. Both 
Columbia Pictures Industries and MCA bought 
theaters in January. 

Owning the final outlets for programs is not new 
for the movie makers. Their grip was so strong in 
the late 1940s that the government separated the 
functions in a series of antitrust orders. Many of 


the big studios were forced to split their theater 
and production activities, and are still subject to 
those orders imtox they win special penmssiaa 
from (he courts. 


The studios’ renewed interest in owning theaters 
and TV stations stems largely from the changing 
economics of the business. Movie-making costs 
have soared and box-office smashes have become 
rare. With so many new movies competing for 
theater space in recent years, theater owners have 
gained the upper hand 

Movies also now have a large first ran, with 
1 ,200 theaters typically getting the initial release of 
a film. Consequently, the smaller, second-run the- 
aters have been abandoned for videocassettes and 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

LONDON — The International 
7m Council faded Monday to re- 
vive a rescue plan to end months of 
chaos in the world tin industry. Tin 
prices plunged on the free market. 

The ITC, whose 22 consuming 
and producing members had been 
running a price- support pact, met 
in ihe hope of persuading Indone- 
sia and Thailand to drop their op- 
position to the rescue plan, which 
they rejected on Thursday. But the 
two key producers reiterated their 
refusal to participate in the agree- 
ment 

The meeting was called after a 
decision last Friday by the London 
Metal Exchange to set a settlement 
price of £6250 ($9,1 30) per metric 
ton for tin contracts on 62,000 met- 
ric tons outstanding since trading 
on the exchange was suspended 
Ocl 24. The LME, furious at the 
slow pace of negotiations by the 
HC to resolve the crisis, said the 
contracts had to be settled by 
Wednesday. 

Shearson L ehman Bros. Inc. and 
its subsidiary, Shearson Lehman 
Metals Ltd, said Monday that they 
had filed suit in the High Court in 
London against the LME, charging 
that the exchange’s action disre- 
garded the true market value of tin. 
The company objected to the 
LME’s fixing of an artificial settle- 
ment price. 

Shearson said both official and 
unofficial discussions are continu- 
ing in attempts to resolve the tin 
crisis and it has asked the exchange 
to reconsider its position. 

The tin market was thrown into 
Lurmoii in October when a lack of 


Malaysia, although it resumed 
there on Feb. 3. 

Tin prices fell as low as £5200 
Monday, a drop of £300 since Fri- 
day. When trading on the LME was 
suspended in October, tin was trad- 
ing at £8,140. 

The ITC had been putting pres- 
sure on Indonesia since the LME’s 
decision on Friday to accept the 
price-support package, which seeks 
lo set up a new company. TinCo. 
The company, to be owned by cred- 
itors and partially funded by the 
ITC. would have £270 million in 
risk capital to take over the coun- 
cil's tin stocks and release them 
gradually onto the market. 

Negotiations between the ITC 
and its creditors foundered on the 
issue of the council's contribution. 

Indonesia said last week that its 
expected £ 15-million share in the 
cost of the plan was unacceptable 
in view of its economic situation 
and of the nonparticipation by tin 

B ’ cers outside the ITC, such as 
and China. 

In a “last-minute” move late Fri- 
day, Brazil's largest tin producer, 
Paranapanema, indicated to Thai- 
land and Indonesia that it was 
“prepared to make a financial con- 
tribution’’ to the rescue plan and to 
freeze its tin production leveL 


But this gesture “came too late,” 
ITC sources said. 


funds to finance price-support op- 
erations forced the ITC to with- 


(Contimied on Page 2L, CoL 1) 


erations forced the ITC to with- 
draw from the market, leaving be- 
hind it £900 million in debts to 
banks and brokers. Tin trading was 
also suspended in Kuala Lumpur, 


The LME, the world's biggest 
forum for tin trading, faces a bleak 
future because of the failure of the 
rescue package. 

Ralph Kestenbaum, a metals 
trader who co-authored the plan, 
said traders and brokers were fac- 
ing losses of £170 millio n on their 
tin contracts. 


Apart from the brokers, creditor 
banks, which lent money to the 
ITC, face losses of £100 milli on. ■ 
(Reuters, AFP ) 


Japanese Auto Firm, Hungary Reported in Talks on Venture 


By Axel Krause 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — A leading Japanese 


automobile company and Hungar- 
ian authorities are holding explor- 


ian authorities are holding explor- 
atory talks on jointly building a 
car- assembly plant in Hungary for 
both domestic and export markets, 
including the West, a senior Hun- 
garian official disclosed Monday. 

Gerd Biro, president of the 


Chamber of Commerce of Hunga- 
ry, said in an interview in Paris that 
if agreement were reached on the 
joint venture, it would be the first 
major plant investment by Japan's 
auto industry in Eastern Europe. 

The talks, and a feasibility study 
for the plant, were started after a 
visit to Japan last autumn by a 
Hungarian delegation headed by 
Prime Minister Gy orgy Lazar, Mr. 


Biro said He added that Japanese 
trading companies and banks also 
were involved in the talks. 

“The project still is only a possi- 
bility and the talks, while difficult, 
are being pursued actively, as part 
of Hungary’s renewed effort to at- 
tract new foreign investments,” 
Mr. Biro said Hungary has been 
seeking ways of increasing its re- 
serves of herd currency, including 


through new tax incentives an- 
nounced by the Finance Ministry 
on Jan. I. 

A major incentive will apply to 
new joint ventures with Western 
companies in such sectors as cars, 
electronics, pharmaceuticals and 
tourism. It frees the ventures of 
income taxes ou profits during the 
first five years of the investment. 
After thaL, the taxes would rise to a 


ceiling of 20 percent of profits in 
subsequent years, the official said 
Previously, the tax rate on profits 
generated by foreign companies in 
joint ventures wiih Hungarian 
companies was 40 percent during 
(he first five years, and rising there- 
after. 

The ventures, many erf which 
were started shortly after the 
(Continued ou Page 19, CoL I) 


Bond Issues Getting Bad News Before It’s Worse 


Currency Rates Hit Record The Boss Needs to Know, but Who Will Be Messenger? 


Crow Bates ManblO 
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POMS 4778 19.111 34MB AHSSx 27253 15JBU* 3A15 38735- 

Tofcyq 17950 241 JS BaiO 2405 1181 * 7186 3918«* M87 

Zurich 1538 27912 6581 * 27425* 0-125 * 7SJM* 41428* UJ721 * 

I ECU 37507 04545 1158 t M MA85B 243U 44T8K 18291 171507 

1 SDR L14451 0790*2 259923 775991 1767.33 193 KA. 1208* 20550 

Cktslnos In Leman and Zorich, fixings hi other European canters. Now York rotas at the dose, 
tat commando! franc fbt Amounts needed to buy one pound (c) Amounts needed to buy one 
- ^ dollar ft unltsofttlOM LMtsofJMUr) Units of KM0 *.£?_■ not Quoted; NA; nef available. 
' J (~J To boy one pound: WSXUta 


In February 


Other Dollar Values 


currency par USS 
Aroea. austral 080 
Austral, s 14294 
Amtr. scML 1570 
BetQ.Hn.fr. 4405 
Brazil crux. 1377 
Canadian t 1598 
CtUnetayoaa 37079 
DcrnMi feram 87875 
Egypt, pound 181 


Cumpcv p« 
Fla. markka 

omkdrac. 
How Kangs 
IndlaarupMt 
lado. rwMt 1 
irtsftt 
isnMlistHBk. 
KoMritfdtear 
Malay, ring. 


CurroBcr par UJU 
Max paso 447J» 
Norw. krone 7.T7 
PUL paso 3UU 

PorLtsOodO 14778 
Saudi rim 3555 
stocks 11405 

S. Afr.nmd 1592 
5. Kor. Won B83J0 


Currency par 
Soviet ruble o 
5paa.poMto 1 
SwttLk/uaa 
Taiwan l 
Thai baM 2 
Torta*hOn> 5 

UAEdlrtiam 3 

Vanaz. boRv. 


Sterns: 1JDS75 Irish C 

Sources -■ Banana do Benelux fBrvssetsJ; Banco Commentate Itottono (Milan); Banana No- 
donate de Paris (Paris); Bank of Tokyo (Tokvo)s IMF (SDR); B.*n (dinar, rtvak dunam): 

GosOank trvtdai- Other data from Routers end AP. 


Interest Rates 


Ehto cti reacy Popod to 

“S Swiss 

Donor D-Mortc Franc SterHna 

IfCKHtt 7tlr71k 4K fMS 39iH»4 MAeOji. 

3 months 7V7s, flWte 34W3V rasw-iaw. 

3 months 7 14-7 n> 49WVa XW* 11 94-12 Hi 

4 months 7 Ymd M. 4tW4te 34t4Ui 11 *-11 V. 

1 fear 718-7111 34W3* 11 '4-11% 


n Mr-13 S. 1514-74 
T 29 W- 12 H, 1 M 5 M 


II 40-12 Hi 14-14*1 
11 tW-11 V, 1214-1216 


llUt-IlM 1090-11 


ECU SDR 
WOOHt 8 
TO-IOVh 74b 
9*0*14 744 

9VW-9H. 7 7k 
8 tVStV 7fc 


Sources: Morgan Guaranty (dollar, DM. SF. Pound. FF); uoyds Bank (ECU).- Reuters 
(SDR). Ratos applicable to Interbank deposits of SI million minimum (or equivalent). 


Key Money Bates Mar. 10 


Asian Dollar Deposits 


Uahsa Stems Cites Prov. 

DHcmmlRote 7 7 

Federal Fuads 7yi6 714 

Prime Rota 9 9 

Broker Loan Rata Blfc-ffH 

Com Paper 90-119 days ?-U 770 

} 3-foantli Treesanr sms tJW 

f t-manthTraosanr Bins 4543 458 

CD's 3049 days 770 77# 

CDh 4H9 days 772 772 


l month 
d m ont h s 

3 months 

4 months 
lyoor 


7H.-79U 
7 lb-7 H, 
7te-7h. 
7K.-7H 
710-74* 


Source: Reuters. 


PARIS — International bond 
issues reached a record monthly 
high in February boosted by a 
surge in offerings of straight bonds, 
the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development re- 
ported Monday. 

Provisional figures showed that 
borrowings on external bond mar- 
kets rose to S17.99 billion, up from 
$14.06 billion in January and the 
previous record of $17.5 billion, set 
in November 1985. 

Straight-bond offerings totaled 
about $14 bilEon, compared with 
an average monthly volume of un- 
der $8 trillion in 1985, it said. 

Issues of floating-rate notes to- 
taled $22 bilEon, the lowest figure 
since July 1985, and in the syndi- 
cated credit market, loans complet- 
ed last month totaled Sl.S billion, 
the lowest figure for more than a 
year, the OECD said. 

Activity on the market for un- 
derwritten bank facilities was also 
particularly light at Sl-2 billion, 
compared with $2 billion in Janu- 
ary. 

Dollar-denominated offerings 
rose to $10.2 billion last month 
from 58.4 billion in January, ac- 
counting for 57 percent of the total. 

The OECD said a major devel- 
opment is the emergence of a large 
market for Euronotes that are not 
backed by an underwriting com- 
mitment In the first two months of 
this year these facilities' share of 
total international issuance facili- 
ties exceeded 60 percent, compared 
with an average 28 percent in 1985, 
the OECD said. 

The OECD’s 24 member conn- 
tries borrowed $418 J billion, com- 


By Leslie Wayne 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — The discovery 
that vital information apparently 
never got to top officials during the 
iU-fated launching of the space 
shuttle Challenger is a failure of a 
sort not unknown in business cir- 
cles. 

Fears that cold weather conld 
cause problems for the solid-fuel 
rocket boosters apparently never 
reached the officials who made the 
final “go” decision, although the 
Morion Thiokol Inc. engineers fa- 
miliar with the boosters were not 
afraid to suggest that the shuttle 
should be delayed. 

The engineers argued their point 
heatedly. But managers at the Na- 
tional Aeronautics, and Space Ad- 
ministration who heard those con- 
cerns apparently did not relay them 
to NASA’s top officials. 

In fact, chief executives every- 
where face a constant straggle to 
get had sews in front of them be- 
fore it becomes a matter of crisis 


WMfltfmir 
lombard Rote 
OvamkAl (tola 

Oat Monte Interbank 

taortti imrtaank 


UJS. Memy Market Fund* 

March JO 


pared with SI7.4 billion in January. 
OECD borrowers took around 88 


550 558 
S.W 558 
445 450 
455 *58 
450 


Morrill Lnch Roody Ante 
38 dor overost vteld: 758 

ToitroTB Interest Rote Index: 7.154 


percent of all international loans, 
led by the United States, which 
raised $4.8 billion. 


proportions. 

Top executives at EF. Hutton, 
for example, were humiliated last 
year by a wide-ranging check-kit- 
ing scheme at lower levels. Ranking 
executives at Bank of America were 
mortified when their mortgage 
banking portfolio aimed out to be 
rotten. And top officers at Conti- 
nental Ulinds ultimately lost their 
jobs after overzealous subordinates 
vastly overextended the bank’s po- 
sition in energy loans. 

“Getting the right information is 
a substantial part of the job.” said 
Irving Shapiro, former chief execu- 
tive of Du Pont Co. “The basic 
ground rale is that you can’t be 
taken by surprise. You get lots of 
information and most of it is totally 
unnecessary. The organization 
tends to want to give you the good 
news and not cough up the bad 
news. 


er the stoty is, let’s get it cm the 
table fast so there are no surprises. 
But it doesn't always happen that 
way.” 

It is hardly a simple task. Al- 
though managers say they do not 
want to be surprised by problems, 
few employees want to be the con- 
veyor erf bad tidings. 

“No one wants to be the messen- 
ger and get his head cut off,” said 
Robert J. Bies, a professor of orga- 
nization at Northwestern Universi- 
ty’s Kellogg School of Business. 
“And it takes a lot of hard work for 
a corporation to bud: this. Most 
corporations still punish those who 
deliver the bad news, and it’s more 
the exception that managers will 
tolerate and even want bad news.” 

Experts in organization behavior 
are basically of two schools over 
what companies can do to ny to 
insure that managers get the bad 
news along with the good. 

Some say the solution is cultural, 
that an atmosphere of open com- 
munication and (rust has to be cre- 
ated to overcome the tendency to 
report only good news to the boss 
and hope that the problems will 
solve themselves. 


The free flow of information, 
said John deButts, former chair- 
man of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., “boils down to the 
relationship between the CEO and 
his reporting people." 

He continued: “No one was crit- 
icized for bringing bad news to me, 
because you can’t ran the company 
any other way. And I had a lot of 
bad news brought to me.” 

The other school of thought 
bolds that a “structural” response 
-—how the company is arranged — 
is the key to effective communica- 
tion. These experts argue that safe 
channels have to be established to 
make sure that bad news flows to 
the right managers. “The solution 
has to be structural,” said Charles 
A. O’Reilly, a management profes- 
sor at the University of California 
at Berkeley. “Otherwise you have 
to rely on every level of the organi- 
zation to create the right ambi- 
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DM1067 
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FORSGN & COIONAL 
MANAGEMENT [JERSEY) LIMITED 
14 MULCA5TH STRET^TJfiBUSSEY.CL 
TE: 053427351 TBJBfc 4192063 
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EXTERNAL U.S. $ BONDS 

AND 

BONOS NOMINATIV05 


THE WESTON 


GROUP 


Enquiries to: 

CH-1003 LAUSANNE 
2 Rue de la Paix. 
Telex: 25869. 
Tel.: 021/20 17 41. 


Many experts believe, for exam- 
ple, that one structure conducive to 
early detection of problems is a flat 
hierarchy, in which a company is 
(Continued on Page 21, CoL 2) 
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THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL FUTURES EXCHANGE 


is pleased to announce that 
on 13th March, 1986 
trading will commence In 


“But to manage wdL you have to 
get the message across that whatev- 


OPTIONS ON U.S. TREASURY 
BOND FUTURES CONTRACTS 


Source: Merrill LyntA Tolerate. 
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OPTIONS ON LONG GILT 
FUTURES CONTRACTS 
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CMJMrotT 13 "■“* 
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jjjBcn 

turnout Rati 
COB Manor 
40 *oy Urtareaak 


4 4 

55/14 513/14 
57/14 515/14 


MatAlO 

am. pjw. anw 

Mono Kona 34245 3CS0 —850 

LuxemboOTa MB — — 155 

Parlt [125 kilo) 34558 314.18 -028 

Zurich 34130 33955 -170 

Lamm 34uo sees -iu 

New York - 3*uo -240 


Seims; Rm/Nts. Cmmeatmk. CrriXt 
Lnmnois, Book of Tokyo. 


Luxembourg. Park end Lendaa omelet lb- 
ms, Hans Kong and Zurich opening end 
dosing orfcesi New York Cemex current 

contract. All prtaa In U^.S Ptf outKo 

Source: /teuton. 


Tour Swiss Connection 

to professionalism and reliability in business aviation 

Our own fleet of 10 modem jets is ready to serve you anytime, 
anywhere. All Dassault Falcon and Learjet models available. 

For further details, please call : Zurich Ph (1)8143700 Tlx "56192 

Head Office: Geneva Milan Ph 12) 27 8432 Tlx 335475 

Ph (22) 984510 Tlx 289166 Madrid Ph (1) 259 32 24 Tlx 44192 


For further infexmation 
please contact Nicola Tadhunter 
on (01) 623 0444 or write to 
UFFE LTD. The Royal Exchange, London 6C3V3PJ 
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Mondays 

M 3SE 

Closing 

Tables include ttte iKrthnwkte prices 
op (d t he ctostoa m Wall Street 
and do not reflect late trades eJsenrtiwe. 
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Jul 157% 159 
Sep 158% 260V 
Dee 266 277 

Mar 

Prev. Sales 10264 


367% 151 +03* 

198% 102V +61 V 
155 159 +JB% 

257 199* +03 

266 277 +JDV 

175 +63 


Prev. Oav Open int. 31648 off 278 
CORN (CBTI 

5000 bu mini mum- dollars per bushel 
197 120% Mar 110 133% 

191* 222% Mav 128V 132 

184 222% Jul 227% 130% 

170 107V Sep 2.10% 112* 

135% 203% Dec 207* 269 

1C% 213 Mar 215% 218 

242 116* MOV 117 121% 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 20641 

Prev. Dav Open Ini .108343 aft 1410 
SOYBEANS (CBTI 
5000 bu minimum- dollars per budiai 
461 485 Mar 531 536* 

467 AB9 Mav 532 537* 

63B 4.97 Jul 535* 541 

469 4.98% Aug 534 539% 

561% 4.96 Sep 5.19% 523% 

564% 4.98 Nov 174 5.1SV 

SOS 5.09 Jan 524 528% 

ire 5.19% Mar 533* 538% 

564 531% MOV 540% 544%. 

EH. Sales Prav. Sales 24.T74 

Prev. Day Open Int. 75,955 off 260 
SOYBEAN MEAL ICBTJ 
100 Ians- dollars per Ion 
16760 13150 Mar 15960 159.90 


233% +63* 
132 +62% 

130* +JH% 
112% +61 V 
269 +J»1* 

238 +02 

221% +63* 


536* +63* 
536* +03 

540V +62% 
538% +62* 
523 +63% 

£18% +62* 
528% +62% 
538% +63* 
546% +61 


% | 

* { 33 

*■ 

1 32% 
23% 


WS 78* VaEPft W£ 

88 61* VpG «»y. ?.72 g . 

STS 8 - 

g SSSSS.-, 

JD7* 70* VulaiM 194 M 17 


jBE-awfli 

38 * 


1843 
16 13 2391 


16760 13460 
16360 13550 
15860 13766 
15460 13460 
15560 13660 
15660 13460 


13460 May 15940 16050 


11460 Jul 159 JO 14140 
13540 Ann 16060 16160 
13740 Sea 15520 15460 
13660 OC> 15120 15360 
13660 Dec 15240 15460 
13&60 Jan 15450 15560 


15850 14960 Mar 15760 14760 

E si. Sales Prev. Sales 11389 

Prev. Day Open int. 88314 up 40608 
SOYBEAN OfL(CBT) 

40000 lbs- dollars per in lbs. 

2840 1438 Mar 1676 17-40 

27.45 1426 Mar 17.10 1720 

2525 1765 Jul 17-45 186) 

25.15 17.16 Auo 17-60 1810 

2465 17.10 Sep 17.70 1820 

2260 1725 OCt 1830 I860 

2240 1741 DOC 1815 1870 

2235 17.70 Jan 1835 1875 

2025 1820 Mar 19.10 19.10 

1846 1846 MOV 

Est. Sales . Prev. Sales 1S277 


1866 1846 MOV 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 1S277 

Prev. Day Open Inf. 57687 off 215 


CATTLE (CME1 
«UU0 Un.- cents per lb. 

6767 5530 Apr 5940 60.15 

6640 5*25 JUT 58B0 5947 

4125 5520 Aug 5740 57.95 

4040 55,70 Ocl 56-40 5660 

6125 5745 Dec 5842 sn*3i 

5800 Peb 5840 5850 
ESI. Sales 23635 Prev.Satos 75,150 
Prev. Day Open int. 56489 off 164 
FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

44600 lbs- cents per lb 
J17Q 40A3 Mar 6225 6230 

71.05 tOM) Anr 62.45 >740 

WOO 60.10 May 42.10 6245 

*870 6360 Aug 6360 6360 

64.25 4160 Sep 6148 6145 

M-TQ *120 Ort 6123 61.40 

*460 62.10 Nov 6260 6265 

EM-Srfes 2.154 Prev. Sales 2206 
Prev. Dav open Int. 11137 up 11632 
HOGS (CME) 

30600 tbs.- cents dot lb. 

45-OT 36.12 Anr 3855 3920 

49^ I960 Jun 42.97 4360 

4965 40-45 Jul 4345 44X0 

«.« 4035 Auo 4145 4247 

4Z60 38.07 oa 39.00 3962 

«Jffi 3837 Dec 4092 41.15 

Feb 4065 4165 
4160 3720 Apr 

4020 3960 Jun 

E9t.5ate,3.cc Prev. Sales 4274 
Prov. Der Caen Ini. 21681 oHIJ 
PORK BELLIES (CME) 

38600 lbs.- CBiih per lb. 

7540 5225 Mar 54.75 SS25 

7840 5437 May 5620 5725 

74.W 55.40 Jul 5735 5830 

3-5 SH9 S6JM 57.10 

6250 59 30 Fed 59-45 5960 

EH. Sales 3.779 Prev. Sales : 5498 
Prev. Dav Oocnim. 7493 up 52 


15920 16140 
159JM I6IJ» 
15560 15850 
15120 15270 
19140 15170 
15*40 15560 
15760 15760 


1675 1734 +65 

1768 T744 +66 

17-0 T787 +65 

1760 1800 +35 

1770 17.97 +37 

1805 1810 +37 

1815 1850 +33 

1835 1845 +J8 

1895 19.00 +JO 

19 JO +40 


5882 60.10 
5865 5940 

57.17 5762 
5620 5665 
5860 5850 
5830 5840 


6160 6172 
4160 6240 

6137 6247 
6337 63.90 
6125 *160 

4)60 6167 
61.75 6140 


3815 3940 
*240 4372 
4325 4195 
42.12 4242 
3897 3940 
4045 *132 
4850 4160 
37 JO 
4042 


5*00 5572 
5540 57.17 
5677 5825 

5540 5735 
99JE 5960 


1J2 

36 

152 

X3 

164 

4* 

1.74 

IS 

JO 

2 9 

54 

23 

62 

22 

260 

*J 

60 

1.1 

64 

22 

52 

36 

1*4 

25 

1*8 

28 

150 

10* 

*81 

27 

JO 

52 

120 

28 

120 

36 

168 

&9 

1*0 

72 

160 

3* 

60 

16' 

1.10 

26 

1.92 

106 


n 


71 47% Xerox 360 43 16 3827 70* 69% 69%-* 

57% 49 Xeraxpf £45 W *4 56* 56% 56* + % 

27% 20*4 XTRA 4* 26 21 297 26% 2594 28V— % 


37 26 ZateCp 132 14 

28% 20% ZolepiA 60 26 

15% 2% Zapata JW 31 

66V 40* Zayres 68 3 21 

25% 14* ZenFfhE 
W% m Zen Lbs .MB A 18 
20% T3* Zeros 
45* 26* Zumln ■ 132 24 16 


685 35% 36 36% + * 

. 6' 28% 28% 28% + % 
B71 4* 4* 4* 

364 67* 65 - 67* +2* 
I79S 23*6 25 23V + * 

559 269k 26% 26%— V 
115 ZlVb 20% Zl*+1%- 
155X 45 44% 44*—* 




750 43* 
457 43% 

9 ^ >3 

ICB 199b 
87 27* 
DO 6* 
37 37% 
40 17% 
1188 20* 
1356 45% 
91% 
10% 
5% 
«% 
42 
23* 
57* 
15* 
14 
52* 
60* 
30% 


41V 30* TDK 31e 7 40 42% 42* 42* —1* 

39* 27* TECO 236 66 II 1121 39* 39 39* + * 

12% 49b TQ1F 13 113 7% 7 7 — % 

21* 14% TNP 132 63 9 81 31 20* 20%— !k 

31* 20* TRE 1J» 36 50 59 29* 29% »% + % 

W1 69 TRW 100 XI 505 96V 95Vk 95% —1% 

5* % vlTocflf 173 1 1b %— K 

95* 59* TaftBnd 1.16 13 31 W 94* M% 94% + * 


30% VF Carp 
8* Valero 
19% Voter pf 
2* Valeria 
20% vonOm 
2* Varco 
22% Varftpi 
99k Varo 
13 Veeca 
3* Venda 
9% VestSe 
9% Vesfmn 
40 Viacom 
M* VeEPpf 
73 VdEPPf 
70 VaElpf 


138 U 14 

8 

144 156 

59 

160 13 9 

36 S 39 
60 25 7*8 
60 11 25 
16 

130a 96 

10 

-48 6 25 
7.72 96 

840 9J 
840 84 


521 64* 63* 44* 
284 8% I* Mk 

42 22% 21* 21*. 
lO 2* 2* 2% 

104 31 30% 30*- 

50 2* 2% 2* 
156 .27% . 27% 27%. 
.54 16 15* 15V 

131 18% TflV IB* 
161 7% 7 7 - 

82 13* 13 13% 

2432 10V 9% 10% ■ 
1532 57% 57* 57% - 
«Oz 86* 86* 86*. 

1 88 08 88 - 
37QrM3*iaZ 183 V - 


Xl4 


>T t Mi. ed 


Gomnmlities 


London 

OxninodKies 


Cash Prices 


Htab Lew Bid A* ore. I 3^®APORH^OOLD futures 


Currencj’ Options 


5^iKS? ou, '“ n, ' ra »» U» sns, 

Prey, SUGAR 

HWB low Settle settle Sterling per metric ton 

Mar N.T. M.T. 34X20 34J60 May 17160 14960 13Q60 17160 17260 172J0 

API 34260 34360 34360 344.90 A«g 1*760 T746Q 17730 178B0 17M0 17968 

Jun N.T. N.T. 34730 34870 Oct N.T. N.T. MOM 18160 18160 16260 

volume: 0 ton of 100 ce. volume: an lots of 50 tons. 


Mon A 10 
Yt 

1600. A 


KUALA LUMPUN RUBBER 
Malaysian cents per kilo 
Close 

8M Ask 

API IPS60 TOC Or) 

MOV 19*60 201.00 

jun 20150 TOJJO 

Jlv 203.00 2D5JM 

AUO- 20800 20880 

Sea 209.00 21160 

Volume: 0 Mi 


P r evle u k 
Bid Aek 
20060 20260 
20 7 DO 20X00 
20368 30560 

IB560 20760 
20800 770JC 

21160 21360 


Stock Indexes 


Financial 


US T. BILLS (IMM) 
si million- PW of 100 pel. 

9143 8860 MOT 9U9 9X45 

9X73 8761 Jun 9172 9178 

an BXQ0 Sep 9367 2-74 

9X59 B9.Q5 Dec *157 7364 

*US 0968 Mar 9363 9145 

9331 9050 Jun 9334 *3X5 

9361 9063 Sep 9117 93.17 

9262 9168 Dec 

Est. Sales 4392 Prev. Safes ill ,M7 
Prev. Dav OoealnL 5X3 TO off 515 
W YR. TREASURY (CBTI „ 

TKXUXXI prtn.pts B33ndsani)0p^„ 
100-24 75-14 Mar 1U-7 101-J 

100- 13 7AJ0 JOfl 99-14 100-19 

W0 80-7 Sep 99-9 1006 

9M 80-2 DOC 99 5 99-34 

9M 89-15 Mar _ 

Est. Sales Prev. Sates 23617 

Prev. Day Open lot 74381 upI 617 
U9 TREASURY BONOS (CBT> 
Hma-*T086Q0+»tsJ.J2nd*ot 100 DO) 
97-22 57-2 Mar 95-12 W-J 

77-4 5+39 Jim 94-95 9+31 

fl+K 56-39 Sep «-3 fS-X 

95-29 56-25 Dec 93-10 95-10 

95-9 5+37 Mgr 93-34 84-2; 

94-74 63-12 Jill 92-15 9*0 

94-17 63-4 Sea 9» 9>i7 

93-31 62-24 Dec 92-3 V+4 

93-14 67 Mar 91-9 9222 

9D-U 44-25 Jun 

91-2 76* Sen _ 

Esf.satas Prev.SatoeM6608 

Prev. Dav Open lnt37D672 att 19399 
MUNICIPAL BONDS (CBTI 
stood* indea-maimdtafiooKi 

101- 5 80-3 Mar 98-36 99-11 

101-4 19-18 Jun 9M 9901 

100-3 79-10 Sep 99-3 91-W 

88-2* (828 Dec 

EsLSales Prev. Sales 4393 

Pr«v. Day Open Inf. 1U64 upB 


9119 91X1 
9171 9174 

91*7 9175 
9157 93*4 
9362 9368 
9124 93J2 
9117 93.17 
9362 


JC0 MO-39 
99-13 1BV13 
99-9 100-1 
99-3 99-22 


95-10 9+28 
9+M 9+11 
8+7 «5-2I 

92- 19 9+1 

93- 24 94.16 

92-15 93.W 
92-7 9X14 

92-1 9201 

91-9 92-16 

92-10 

91-31 


48-S 99-10 
99 99-15 

99 996 


St* COMP. INDEX (CME) 

1 pofnfsandcents 

228*5 1BXJD Mar 224X5 22865 mu 22760 

231*0 m« Jun 22865 23060 22860 3060 

234J2S 18760 Sea ZD 60 ZOM run jjyn 

235.95 17860 Dec Z345D 23460 3US0 33 43 0 

Esf.Soles Prev. Sales 83695 
Prev. Day Open litf. 85630 u>M3 

VALUE LINE (tccorf 
puln ts ana c ents 

ZU.TD 19850 Mar 0260 233J0 23165 232.75 

234 JO 197*0 Jim 23X70 23X55 +nui 7MJS 

737.90 20865 SeP 237.10 

2386Q 2286B Dee 23965 

Est. Sates Prev. Sates 4678 

Prev. Boy O wen Int. 18624 oft 120 
NYSE COMP. INDEX CNYFB) 
points and cents 

13X05 105JO MET 13160 01.90 0165 0165 

13360 ISAM Jan I3Z40 0365 0260 0X35 

13560 10810 Sep OOO 13560 11430 TJ4J7S 

136J0 131.10 Dec 13560 13450 11875 13LS5 

EsLSales 11777 Prev. Sales 14665 
Prev. Day Onto W. 15656 up 1,191 
MAJOR MKT IKDCXtCBT) 

p ot ato a nd eto h to 

JwiA * i' 0f 2JJS SS!“ ni% 313% 

W 315* 312% 315% 

3i9% 312 Jwi TOV 311 31816 318 

EW.Sales Prw.SoW 18* 

Prev. Day Open Int 387 (ml 


Commodity Indexes 


Eel. vat.: 41 lots of 5 fans. Prev. actual sales 
M tots. Open Into rest: 914 
Sauna: Bourse ob Commerce. 


USkTreasuries 


Dtscaom Prt*. 

Offer BM YWd YleM 
MneankB 6*1 669 661 482 

PmesmbU a « tf w 

I -year MM 85* 457 J6S 766 

Prev. 

BM Offer Yield YleM 
3+rr.DMd 1027732 11127/32 UB 81t 
Source: Satonefl Bnirm 

Menfll LynatTreeserv tods*; U7J6 
Cbenve tor Ike day: + 1.» 

Average vtoto: 7.71% 

MR»:MWU«k 


Ccsuia offertos* of v xmi b o . rowndal 
scracct « imcrcsu in red estate pubUnt 
it) mu Kkmpa ere not eHtoenl m 
ceKna mudwiaM in w*di the Infcrae- 
Wtol *w*M Tribune a ritstribawd. to- 
cheliBi the United Sttlcs ct Amena. and 
dn nw eonsinue ofT e r vay of securities, 
sendees at mn lists id Choc ptrikdicuoas 
The laicrantiaiu] Herald Tribooe mamba 
poresponwbiBty w he DocvCTldreOTedvC 
Uctocalf fat oAoinis of nay kto2 


IjondonliM 


dose Pfevtoes 

Bid Ask BM Ask 

ALUMINUM 
Storting per metrtc ton 
SPOt 789.00 79800 78460 79600 

Ponwri] 81450 819J0 813.00 8146C 

TOPPER CATHODES (High Grade) 

SfcrPny ear metrtc ten 

S««l 997 JO 99860 90160 9*M0 

Pto hwora 101560 101460 lOffiJO 100460 
COPPER CATHODES (Standard! 

■riQiiiBy nr bi uric too 
S»o» 99060 99360 97060 97569 

f STS* 4 181260 T01U0 99560 100060 

LEAD 

parting per metric ten 

jaa* _ 2*9 JO 25050 35069 35160 

ESHgri 29060 24060 24060 3H15B 

Stort ing per metric ton 

total 2C3060 384040 281060 283060 

SILVER ntOM 392000 388560 289060 

peace gar ira» ounce 

38460 39400 37168 
39660 39740 39160 39160 

Sferitng par metric tea 

SPOt 40100 *1040 40560 *1860 

Source, ap, 


COCOA • 

StotRng per metric too 
Mar L526 L50Q 1J03 1605 161* 1616 

May 1J17 V48t 1^83 1^85 1600 L5D1 

Jlv 1J4I L510 1J12 7 JM TAXI 1J34 

Sep 1670 1J41 1641 1642 16*3 16*5 

Dec 169* 1670 1672 1673 1691 1692 

Mar 1630 1602 1602 1603 1622 1623 

May 1690 1625 1623 1625 1+43 yut 

Volume: 3660 toft « 10 tons. 

COFFEE 

Storting per metric inn 

Mar 2630 2690 2695 2605 2695 2698 

May 2690 X54S Xs« 2620 2655 2634 

Jlv 2657 260* 2641 2650 2619 2625 

Sap Z7T5 *6*0 X700 2705 2675 26*0 

NOV 2J50 X710 2635 1740 X725 1730 

Jan X780 1775 2,770 2,780 26*0 2^75 

Mar 1786 17** 2,770 2X20 17M IBM 

Valuing: 1677 lots at s Ians. 

GASOIL 

U6. doUora per metric tan 
Mar . >B7J» 1 8400 18&00 189*0 103*0 184*0. 
fpl 14175 13BJ0 14540 145JS 14175 M4JB 
May 13X00 127*0 121*0 131*5 13963 13000 
Jen 129*0 12350 (27X5 12750 IWAB 124JS 
Jlv 12760 12260 12760 118*0 125*0 I2X7S 

Aon UOJM 12460 129*0 T2975 127*0 12750 

Sep T32J30 T39J0 10X00 13X50 128*0)1X00 

oa N.T. N.T. 12X00 137*0 130*0 73400 

Nov N.T, N.T. 128*0 144*0 131*0 141*0 

Volume: 5*0* MM oMOO tons. 

CRUDE OIL (BRENT) 

U6. dollar* per barrel 

Art N.T. N.T. I2J0 1190 1150 USB 

May KT, #LT. 11*0 QJ0 12*0 IUD 

J«a N.T. N.T. 1X20 1360 1X00 1120 

Jly N.T. N.T. 1JJ0 1X40 11*0 1X40 

fee N.T. N.T. IX* 1X70 1120 1360 

Sep N.T. N.T. 1240 UBO 1250 14*0 

votume: 0 tore of um barreta. 
gnufiew.; Route s and LonOgnPatralaam Ex- 
Otango looaoli. crudr oin. 


_ S&P too 

Index Options 


March 10 


IPO - — 

»8.» 

141* — 

fM m 13% 
7% l» DHs 
« Ft n 
» 4% sik 
m tk 4% 


DM futures 
Options 

I Grnaon*iar*.(S*BP marts- naif per aiart 


Jfwdi JO 

CWs- M StM - t Pet»44Me 


m in 
28 7/U 
2» in* 


Wfflta .. Im'ZHfl 
Source: CBOti. 
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White Agrees to Weigh BraniffRepom 

ffigher Electrolux Offer Loss in Quarter 9 

The Associated Press proposal came after several days of PrO^lt^OF 19$5 


Japan Air Lines to Buy 
9 Boeings This Year 


More Fallout From Collapse of Pan-Electric 


Agence Franiv-Pmse entered into a series of transactions 

SINGAPORE — Fallout from with AAS between August and No- 
th e collapse Of Pan-Electric Indus- vember involving shares in listed 


proposal came after several days of 


The Associated Press 


CLEVELAND — AB Electro- d&nisaons between them. 


ox’s hostile bid for White Consol!- However, they said the offer still 


la'ted Industries Inc. took a friend- “usi be approved by White’s direc- 
;er;tura Monday as White’s board wr s* who were scheduled to meet 

■ . - , ... 3 ra:..i. . 


greed to weigh a sweetened offer- 

■ After a week of trying to rebuff 


Monday, and White's treasurer, 
Ronald Fountain, cautioned that 


Hectrolux, White issued a joint such approval was not assured. 


tatemenl with the Swedish compa- 
y to announce that Electrolux had 
jtised its offer by $2, to S47, for 
hch of White's 15.8 millio n corn- 
ton shares outstanding. The new 
ffer totals 5742.6 million. 

The companies said the revised 


Ford, Iveco Near 
Pact on Venture 


Reuters 

DETROIT — Ford Motor Co. 


“I don't think that says to any- 
body this is complete,” Mr. Foun- 
tain said in reference to the joint 
announcement 

Electrolux, Europe’s leading ap- 
pliance maker, produces Tappan 
ranges and Eureka vacuum clean- 
ers. Cleveland-based White Con- 
solidated is the third-largesl U.S. 
appliance maker, its brands in- 
clude Frigjdaire and Kelvinator. 

After Electrolux launched its ini- 
tial offer, for S45 a share, last week. 
White asked a federal judge in 
Cleveland to issue a temporary re- 


nd Fiat SpA’s Iveco BV subsidiary LZ 

rp .'lrtcA tniywai*Viiiuj a stnunmg _ order that would _ have 


re close to reaching a joint-venture 
> market and develop new trucks 
i Europe, the trade paper Auto- 
motive News said Monday. 

It quoted “reliable sources close 
3 die talks” as saying that plans 
ah for Iveco to managp the joint 
eh lure, although each company 
; 'ould hold a 48-percent equity 
nth the remaining 4 percent held 
y a merchant bank that would 
ave Iveco operate on its behalf. 

Ford officials declined corn- 


blocked the bid. The judge refused, 
and White filed a second lawsuit 
charging that the proposed merger 
would violate U.S. antitrust laws. 

Meanwhile, White's common 
stock traded above 548 a share, 
reflecting investor hopes for a high- 
er bid from Electrolux or a third 
party. But the latest announcement 
appeared to dampen expectations 
for an extended bidding war. and 
White’s stock fell $1.50 a share to 


tent, but executives have said both ■ $46,875 in trading Monday on the 
ompanies were con tinuin g to ex- New York Stock Exchange. 


•lore possible areas for coopera- Meanwhile, Electrolux said it 


ion alter Ford and Fiat last year and Emerson Quiet Cool Cotp. had 
ailed off talks about merging their agreed to void a 1983 noncompeti- 


-uropean car operations. 


uon agreement. 


Reuters 

DALLAS — Braniff Inc, has 
reported net profit for 1985, de- 
spite a loss in the fourth quar- 
ter. 

For the year. Braniff had net 
profit of 523 million, or SI-87 a 
share, compared with a loss of 
$863 million in 1984. Revenue 
for the year amounted to S244.3 
million, an 18.9-percent in- 
crease from $205.5 million a 
year earh'er. 

For the final quarter of 1985, 
the company reported a net loss 
of $1.53 milli on, compared with 
a loss of S4.37 million in the 
fourth quarter of 1984. Revenue 
was $53.8 milli on, a 54-percent 
increase from $34.9 milli on. 

Braniff said Monday that its 
low-fare policy and operating 
costs, among the lowest in the 
airline industry, helped it to 
show its first profitable year 
since the new Braniff began ser- 
vice in March 1984. Br aniff Inc. 
came into being after the for- 
mer Braniff International filed 
for protection from creditors in 
May 1981 

Ronald Ridgeway, Braniffs 
president, said the company 
would contribute 512 nnJIicm 
in cash to the employee profit- 
sharing and stock-ownership 
plan. Mark Osterberg, Braniffs 
controller, said continuing price 
competition was expected to af- 
fect the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year. 


TOKYO — Japan Air Lines said 
Monday that it would purchase 
nine Boeing Co. planes this year, 
including two jumbo jets, for a to- 
tal of $800 mdlioii. 

A JAL spokesman, Geoffrey Tu- 
dor, said Japan's national flag car- 
rier would get one $10-million 747- 
SR-300, which can carry up to 591 
passengers on short-range flights, 
oil March 24. A second will be 
delivered in September. 

They will be the first short-range 
stretched-upper-deck models of the 
Boeing 747-300 series to join JAL’s 
domestic Boeing fleet, he said, add- 
ing that the large upper deck allows 
the plane to carry die large number 
of passengers. 

JAL already has four Boeing 
747-LR-300 planes, which cany up 
to 360 passengers on long flights, in 
service on international routes. 

JAL will purchase seven other 
Boeing aircrafts this year; two 747- 
LR-300s, a 747-200. a cargo plane 
and three 767s, Mr. Tudor said. 

In 1987, he said, JAL wdll buy six 
more Boeing aircraft, including two 
747-SR-300s, three 767s and a car- 
go plane. 

On Aug. 12, a JAL Boeing 747 
crashed into a mountainside in cen- 
tral Japan, killing all but four of the 
524 aboard in the worst single- 
plane disaster in history. The plane 
lost control after its tan section 
disintegrated. 

Investigators have yet to rule on 
the exact cause of the crash, but 
preliminary reports say a dome- 
shaped bulkhead at the rear of the 


Peoples Jewellers Raises 
Bid for Zale to $475 MUlion 


COMPANY NOTES 


American Motors Corp.. 46-per- until Britain’s High Court has niled 
cent owned by Renault of France, on whether to allow a £740-mihion 


By Eric Schmitt clear to Peoples that the Zale Corp. on all 1986-model Renault, Jeej 

Net- York Ttmes Service i s not for sale." and AMC vehicles it markets, ef 

NEW YORK Peoples Jewel- Last week the Zale and Upshy fecbve now through April 30. Tni 

lers Ltd. of Toronto has sweetened families, which are related by mar- loans range from 7.7 percent t( 
its bid for Zale Corp„ the largest said they had muted to block * *-9 percent depending upon th< 
LLS.jewdry retailer, to $45 a share the bid. Under Texas law, a merger thelength of contract, 

in cash and securities, or about requires two-thirds approval of all . 

S475 million fU.S.j. ■ classes erf shares outstanding. Al- mg Group Ltd. said it has boos tet 


and AMC vehicles it markets, ef- ceed. 


has announced cut-rate financing ($1.1 -billion) bid for the company 
on all 1986-model Renault. Jeep by Rank Organisation PLC to pro- 


fective now through April 30. The Hoover (Australia) Pty., a unit of 


loans range from 7.7 percent to Hoover PLC of Britain, offered 

« t a ® w a- . _ -I. _ a -rt A ..... I! /CM nci „ 


11.9 percent depending upon ihe 


S475 million (U.S.). ■ classes of shares outstandmg. AI- 

-Lasi month. Peoples, the biggest **? hdd Mdy 323 

nuhliclv owned ^ company s 1L5 mil- 


Ausfralia & New Zealand Bank- 
ing Group Ltd. said it has boosted 


130 Australian dollars ($1.05) a 
share for all shares outstanding of 
Simpson Holdings LtcL, countering 
a 1. 30-doll ar-a-share offer from 


publicly owned jewelry retailer in “ “F J 

Canada, offered to acquire the bon shara, they do own more than 
JzZ eJ!r?!rLJ ” two-thirds of class B stock. 


its stake in Capel-Cure Myers to F.mail Ltd. All three companies 
100 percent from 29.9 percent. The manufacture refrigerators, freezers 


Lanada, ottered to acquire the 
much Larger Zale for $40 a share, or 
about $420 milli on. Zale's board 


British stockbrokerage will become and washing machines. 


a subsidiary of ANZ Merchant Ladbroke Group PLC. the Brit- 


Peoples already bolds 15 percent 


Bank, the group's London-based ish betting, retail and credit con- 


refused last week to consider the of tbe total shares, making it Zale's 
first bid after Zale family share- largest single shareholder. 


international banking arm. 

Group Royafe Beige, the Belgian 


cem, offered to trade its shares for 
those of Home Charm Group PLC 


holders banded together to block Under the revised bid, Peoples 
the proposal offered $38 in cash and S7 in pre- 

Donald Zale, chairman and chief stock for °. f , J e 10J 

c .i.„. milli on common shares it does not 


insurance concern, said its major in a takeover bid valued at about 
subsidiary, Rqyale Beige Vie-Acd- £151 milli on ($219 million). Home 


executive of Zale, said Sunday that 

ihe new bid remained unwelcome omi, aad MO -40 m cash _aod S5.60 


dents, plans to take over another of Charm, a home-improvement and 
its units, Royale Beige Incendie-R- furniture retailer, said last week 


-14C UfcW U1U ItUUUUIAI UlJVVUlVlUb - _ j _ i M AAfi 

ind “ill -conceived." He said his m for . ** l 90 ’ 000 

■p^ a ^ ta. - a ssatit es: 


eassurance, in an effort to simplify that its merger talks with an un- 
management, clarify the group's named company had ended. 


structure and improve its position .News Corp., the communications 


May Target Set 
For Flick Shares 


Reuters 

DUSSELD ORF ■ 


Deutsche 


Peoples offered $35 in cash and 55 
in preferred for the common stock, 
ana $28 in cash and $4 in preferred 
for the Zale preferred stodt. 

- On Monday, the stock closed up 
75 cents, at $36,125. on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Peoples said its financial adviser, 


in the international reinsurance company controlled by Rupert 
market. Murdoch, said its orafit for the first 


market 

Granada Group PLC sharehold 


Murdoch, said its profit for the first 
half ended Dec. 3! rose 124 percent 


ers voted to postpone their animal from the year-earlier period, to 131 
meeting, scheduled for Monday, Australian dollars (S9I.7 million). 


iank AG may. offer shares of the Drexel Bumham Lambert Inc., had 
ormer Flick industrial group on said thatit was confident financing 


Vest German bourses before mid- for the deal could be arranged 
May, a spokesman said Monday, through the sale of high-yield secu- 


Ka Wall Announces Details 
Of Rescue Plan With OTIC 


. . - - . i Reuters 

F. Wilhelm Christians said the rities, or so-called junk bonds. Peo- HONG KONG Ka Wah 

auk’s target date for a stock offer- pies has said that it would mage Bank LkL on M on day announced 
<g in Fddmtihle-Nobel AG, the Zale into its U3. subsidiary, PJL agreemenl ^ China Internation- 
iccessor company to Flick, was Acquisitions Inc. . al Trust & Investment Coro, for a 


iccessor company to Flick, was Acquisitions Inc. 
lav, but that the date might be m a Sunday letter outlining the 
oved forward. Mr. Christians, co- new offer, Irving R. Geretein, presi- 
i airman and official spokesman dent and chief executive of Peoples, 

1 1_ u ! J jkl c *L n« 7 ii1a^ It.'VIfvl llOfl 


al Trust & Investment Corp. for a 


In a Sunday lota outlining the Si^^T^-Sllion) 
^^JSSStS^StSS- cash injection. 


' Deutsche Bank, said a nominal 
iQ milli on Deutsche marks ($159 
illion) in Feldmfihle-Nobel 
ares, or 100 percent of the com- 
iny, w'ould be sold in what is 
:ely to be the largest public offer- 
s’ in West Germany this year. 

Mr. Christians said that an arti- 
: in Der Spiegel magazine on the 
feting was not untrue, but gave 
• further details. The article said 
minal 50-DM shares would be 
fered at about 300 DM each in 


said that Zale's board had “acted 
improperly and abdicated its fidu- 


The transaction will give CTTIC 
a 95-percent stake in the bank after 


dary responsibilities in refusing to a restructuring of i* share capital 


consider our merger proposal" 
Industry analysts said acquiring 
Zale could be a gamble for Peoples. 

Zale, with more than 1300 out- 


and a write-off of 345.S million 
dollars. 

Under the arrangement, the 1- 
dollar par value of Ka Wah's 364 


lets in 49 sules and abroad, report- mim™ ordinary shares will be re- 
«t a i in nT. in. doced to 5 cents, then restored to 1- 


ed a 13-percent increase in net in- ^ to , i ’ 

come fair tire third quarter ended d ° Uar by co^hdatmg 20 


Dec. 31. to $403 million. It earned *“« *"•» « ^ ^ ^ 


e April The bank bought the 


$38.8 milli on on sales of 51.1 bil- 
lion for the year ended last March. 
Peoples had earnings of $7.7 mil- 


exercise will reduce the number of 
issued shares to 183 million. 


million 10-percent, accumulative 
convertible redeemable preference 
shares of 1 dollar each. It will thus 
own 92 percent of the bank’s ordi- 
nary capital before conversion of 
the preference shares. 

Ka Wah was last traded at 1.12 
dollars on Nov. 29. 

CITIC and Ka Wah will sign a 
formal agreement in one to two 
w'eeks. A shareholder meeting on 
the reconstruction and a court 
bearing will be held after the agree- 
ment is signed, it said. 

Trading in Ka Wah was sus- 
pended Dec. 2. In January, Ka 
Wah said that CITIC had agreed to 
acquire a majority stake. 

B anking sources said the col- 
lapse of Singapore’s Pan Electric 


CITIC then will subscribe to 200 Industries, to which Ka Wah had 


from Friedrich Karl Flick Uon on sales of $177.7 million for million newly issued ordinary extensive loans, forced the bank to 


5 billion DM late last year. the fiscal year ended in August. shares of l dollar each and to 150 seek rescue. 
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ESCORT 

SERVICE 

5A & WORLDWIDE 


ESCORTS & GUIDES | ESCORTS & GUIDES ! ESCORTS & GUIDES 


Head office in New Yort 
N. Mtfi St.. N.Y.C 10019 USA 


212-765-7896 

212-765-7754 


ARBTOCAT5 

London Escort Swrvico 
128 Wtgmora St, London W.l. 
All ma»r Credit Cards Accepted 
W: 437 47 4 1 /4741 
12 noon ■ mi dn>ghl 


GENEVA ESCORT 

SERVICE Tel; 46 II 58 


phons 01-727 7886. 

AMSTERDAM BERNADETTE MALE Es<Brt Ser ' 


STUDB4T/ SECRETARIAL 


end Pamela Escort Servos. (0) 20- 
327799. 


vice. Tet 040/58 65 35. 


UOR CREDIT CARDS AND 
CHECKS ACCEPTED 
ate Memberships AvaOcfcle 


ESCORT SERVICE, LONDON 
Tab 01-734 B 771/568 7676 


NEW YORK - BBT ESCORT 3 Guide 


con Service. Tel: 01 -386 7671 


MADRID 


aw ar d-w i nning service has 
featured as tM lop 8 most 
dusive Escort Service by 
& intanoiiond new* media 
nduding radio and TV. 


SHADOWS ESCORT SajJICE 
CredK cords. 2508019 . 2509603 


** ZURICH ** 

Cara&ne Escort Service 01/152 61 74 


LONDON 

KENSINGTON 

ESCORT SERVICE 
KINGTON CHURCH ST, W8 
937 9136 OR 937 9133 
ajar credit coeds accepted. 


TORONTO 
FOREIGN AFFAIRES 


LONDON BEST ESCORT SERVICE 
Heathrow and Central London. 
Credit Cadi. Tet 235 2230 



NAIROBI - PRINCESS Escort Servic cl 
T d: 720 721. 


Escort Service. 416-598-5559. Noon » 
10 PJU. Motor Cards Accrued. 


ZURICH 

iASNUN ESCORT SERVICE 
TEL: 01/362 3624 - 363 34 92 


LONDON 

nan Escort Agency 


MAYFAIR CLUB 

ESCORT SBtVKE from Spe 
ROTTERDAM (0) 10-254)55 
THE HAGUE |0) 70-60 79 96 


* AMSTERDAM * 

ESCORT SERVICE. 68 11 20 


FRANKFURT + MSA □wstmo Escort 
Service. 069-'36*6S6. Gedt Cords 
SUU LONDON SCANDINAVIAN Es- 

aou Seneca. Tet 01-589 3177 

FRANKFURT JEMfY ESCORT 6 travel 
service. 069/55-72-10. Credit ards. 


67 CMtem Street, 
London W1 

486 37M w 1158 

ajor credit cords a c c e pted 


ZURICH 


** GENtYA-RRST •* 

Escort Service. Tel: 022/49 6S 10 
-t- Weekend + SH 


vice Tet 02/520 23 65. 


Tet 83 33 71 


60106 SefW ‘ AMSTODAM FOUR ROSES Eseon 
Tet 01-343 144? Serdce ffi I 30-964376 


HRST ONE E5COKT SHVia 
TBLr 01/ 251 65 24 


Vl&tNA XANADU ESCORT Service. 
Telephone: 75 57 20. 


Service |0| 20-964376 


604EVA * BEAUTY* Telephone: 75 57 2tL 

ESCORT SERVICE 022/29 51 30 FRANKFURT POLAND ESCORT Sh 

. vice. Tet 069^63 s} 59. 


BHttlN - MONIQUE’S ESCORT l 
Travel Service tel: Q30'B9 12319 


ZURICH-GENEVA ****+*geneva best 


FRANKFURT - PETRA Escort & Travel 
Service. TeL 069 '68 24 05 


DUSSaDORF.'Cologne.'Euerv'Bom 
EnaCsh Escort Senna: 0211/333)41 


GtNtSTS ESCORT SERVICE. 
Ta: 022/34 41 86-01/3630864 


ESCORT SHtVKt 022 / 86 TS 95 LONDON ONLY JAPAN3E ESCORT 

Service. let 01 B21 0627. 


Munich remember escort Set. , 

we. Tet 91 23 1< 


UT1VE escokf am 
2 7600 or 499 2225 


CAPRICE-NY 


** Z U R I C H ** 


TWIN SSTBtS ESCORT SKVICE. 
London Tet 289 4425. 


** ZURICH •* ST. AMOUR Escort & 
fltwle service. 01/ 251 27 53. 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA 

Escort Sarvk*. 

sf: 736 5877. 


BCORT SBtVKE W NEW YOHt 
TEL 212-737 3291. 


Aleads Escort Sendee 01 /47 55 82 FRANKFURT & iurrovwj ««, Private 
Coflection escort lerwe. let 628432 


MADRID IMPACT escort and ginde 
Sffvwe. MuMhgvol. 261 4142 


ROME CLUB BMOR ESCORT 

& Guide SeniiceJet 06/589 2604- 589 
1146 (horn 4 pm to 10 pm) 


FRANKFURT 8 SURROUNDINGS 
Caroline's Escort S Travel Serw& 
Engfeh, French. German. SpcniS spo- 
ke*T*l: {069143 5761 


LONDON TRUDIE ESCORT Service. l ?fw , s™ BCORT 

~d, 01-373 S849. 5339 

MUNICH - SECWT ESCORT & Guide U3NDON ESCORT SERVICE, Tet 93> 


Service. Tet 039. 44 66 038 


AMSTBIDAM SYLVIA 
Escort Service. Tet [QJ 20-255191. 


Gatwick. London 01-7S1 3356 


vree. Tet 8086194. 


.mmvNA 5TUD0IT BCORT sennee. 
Contact- 83 63 04. Gw* cords ac- 
cepted 


CHE15EA «COW SHWltt 
51 Beavchamp Pla». London 5W3. 
Tet 01 5B4 6513/2749 (4-12 pml 


VDM4A ESCORT - AG04CY 
TBc 37 52 39 


wee. Tet 020-936603 


Td: 370 7151. 


LONDON PARK LANE Escort Service. A-AMBUCAN Escgrt Service Ever>- 


TeL- 01-821 02S3 


where! a»237-0892.'81 3-921 -7946, 


W 


tries has damaged another compa* 
ay. a local aniroal-feed company. 


companies. 

Under those transactions, hod- 


according to a press report Mon- der officials said. Breeding Farm 


was supposed to receive shares 


L 


The Straits Times said that Sin- worth 1.4 million Singapore dollars 
gapore Fodder Co. suffered a loss al cost from AAS. The newspaper 
of 119 million Singapore dollars also quoted the officials as saying 
(about 56 million) in stock market that AAS also owed Breeding Farm 
transactions with a Pan-Electric- 12. 14 million dollars for shares that 
related stockbroking firm, Associ- SBF had already sold on the stock 


ated Asian Securities. 

Singapore Fodder officials were 


market. 

The shares had cost Breeding 


not available for comment, but Farm 11.48 million dollars, iheof- 
Lhey were quoted by the newspaper fi r-^u said. 


as main taining that the company 
was still economically viable. 


cabin evidently ruptured in flight 
allowing a sudden rush of pressur- 
ized air into the tail section that 
ripped the vertical tail fin apart 

Boeing has acknowledged that 
faulty repairs were made on Lhe 
bulkhead after a hard landing in 
1978, although it says there is no 
proof of a direct link between the 
repair work and the crash. 

JAL now has 83 aircraft, includ- ! 
ing 48 jumbos, 20 DC-iOs, 10 DC- : 
8s, three Boeing 767s and two 
Boeing 727s. 

JAL is 35.4 percent government- 
owned. Under a government direc- 
tive that went into effect Iasi De- 
cember ending JAL’s monopoly ! 
here on international air routes, the : 
government is also committed to 
making JAL a private company. 

In 1984, JAL carried 5 million of 
the 16 million people who flew to 
and from Japan, with foreign air- 
lines carrying the remaining 11 mil- 
lion. according to the latest statis- 
tics available from the 
Transportation Ministry. 


The newspaper quoted the offi- own request. 


Singapore Fodder was suspend- 
ed from trading on Feb. 19, at Its 


cials as saying that Fodder’s sub- AAS. heavily involved in Pan- 


sidiarv. Singapore Breeding Farm, Electric-related contracts, is be- 


lieved to have incurred debts of 
more than 200 million dollars. It 
has not been traded since Decem- 
ber and is now managed by the 
Stock Exchange of Singapore. 

Singapore Fodder first ventured 
into the stock market as an invest- 
ment alternative to its main busi- 
ness in 1981 

Pan-Electric, a publicly listed 
company with interests in hotels, 
construction, manufacturing and 
salvage operations, was placed in 
receivership in December with 
debts totaling $220 million. 

A Malaysian businessman and 
politician. Tan Kood Swan, was 
later charged in Singapore on 15 
counts of improper dealings in 
Pan- Elec trie’s business. His trial 
begins May 5. 
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Comite Colbert 

Parfums Caron: Star Quality 


Enveloped in che exquisite elegance 
thar has made it one of the most 
enduring legends in French fra- 
grance, Parfums Caron has always 
exuded an unparalleled scar quality. 
Founded by a gifted perfumer, Er- 
nest Daltroff, in 1901, Caron was 


while sales rose 56 percent, to 1.69 
billion dollars. It attributed the im- 
provement to revenues from its 
British newspapers and to the pur- 
chase of U.S. business publications 
and 20th-Century Fox Film Corp. 

Pmdngton Brothers PLC. the 
British glass manufacturer, said 

f Vi rat *ic at Virar7 4s"xini 


transformed by DahrofFs associa- 
tion with Felide Bergaud, a former 
fashion designer, who became che 
determining force behind die firm 
for 50 years and swept the Caron 
style definitively into the interna- x 
tional spotlight. 

A remarkable senes of triumphs - Nardsse Noir in 


Henry A. Bertrand, President 

ideas are picked up by our 'ready- co- 
smclI’ division and introduced into 
our general distribution network in 
130 countries.” 

The splendid Parisian boutique, 
opened in 1982 on the Avenue 
>' Montaigne, now has six replicas in 
CT the United States, London and Aus- 
tralia. Six more, scheduled to open 
in the next year, will include one 
in Hangzhou, as the first French 
perfumers in mainland China 
where Caron’s distinctive fra- 
grances will be decanted into spe- 
rdsse Noir in rial Chinese-made bottles. 



that, as expected, it had acquired 
the factories operated by Libbey- 1 
Owens-Ford. the major windshield! 
supplier to General Motors Corp.. 
in exchange for the 29.5 percen; 
stake it held in ihe U.S. company. 
The transaction was valued at $300 

milli on. 

Rooney Pace Group Inc. and 
Sherwood Capital Group Inc., two 
New York-based investment com- 
panies, have agreed to merge, Roo- 
ney officials said. 

United Airlines, a unit of UAL 
Inc., said it will add 10 weekly- 
flights from the United States to 
the Pacific this spring, including 
three nonstops between New York 
and Tokyo. Cnher destinations in- 
clude Taipei. Bangkok. Hong 
Kong, Sydney and Melbourne. 


ion. Nuir de Noel in 1922. Bdlodgia in 1927 and 
Fleurs de Rocaille in 1934, encased in stunning 
Bacons now treasured as collector's items - set the 
seal on the Caron success. 

Today, under President Henry A Bert ra nd, the 
company continues to proclaim that singular blend 
of matchless originality and subtle romanticism. 
The glamourous new Caron boutiques, a dazzling 
decor of gray Carrara marble, stylish swags of Saint 
Gall draperies and shimmering crystal chandeliers 
reflecteo in gleaming crystal and gold leaf Baccarat 
urns, provide the excitement ocher fragrances de- 
rive from a designer link. "Our boutiques are like a 
Caron haute couture," says Bertrand Only these 
stores sell the 12 recently-revived Caron classics 
like En Avion and With Pleasure, feature a line of 
sumptuous flacons and beauty accessories and serve 
as test-launch sites for new fragrances, die clever 
Caron alternative to the industry practice of spend- 
ing millions. 

"We can take more risks without too much 
investment,” explains Bertrand "The successful 


Along with other innovations - advertising pho- 


up in volume in an essentially stagnant market. 
Best sellers are the bewitching Nocturnes for 
women and, for men. Pour un Homme, unbeatable 
since 1933 but about to be caught up by their 
brilliant 1985 introduction, "Le 3 Cmc Homme” 
Exports account for 60 percent erf sales and the 
American and Japanese markets will be empha- 
sized in a five-year plan to increase turnover four- 
fold 

Caron's rrlrhtnri-d fine hce powders, a make-up 
artist’s must since 1920, are leaders in France and 
will be the base for an extension into a full 
cosmetic line to be launched next spring. Most 
auspicious of all, an entrancing new fragrance will 


will be original, romantic, 
completely Caron. 
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High Technology 
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THE CONCORDE. THE MOST- 
RESEARCHED, FASTEST AIR- 
PtANE IN THE SKY, SPEEDING 
YOU FROM NEW YORK TO 
PARIS INAREMARKABLETHREE 
AND A HALF HOURS. 

THE CONCORDE. JUST ANO- 
THER EXAMPLE OF THE HIGH 
LEVEL OF TECHNOLOGY YOU 
FIND WHEN YOU FLY 
AIR FRANCE. 


MUNICH - BAVARIAN ESCORT Ser. 
vice. Teh 089/35 98 914, 


AMSTERDAM ROSITA Eicon Serwo. 
(01 70-362833. 


FRANKFURT, SUSANW5 ESCORT 
Service. Tel; 069/84 48 75 or B4 48 76 l 


LONDON TOWN ESCORT Sewica, FRANKFURT “TOP TOT Esewt Ser. 
Centre! Heathrow Gatwick. Tele- wee. 069/59-60-52. 


FRANKFURT -EVA'S ESCORT 4 fran- 
el service. Tel 069/44 77 75 


Service 212-966-2000. Major credrr LONDON, HEATHROW VJVOJ Es- 


COPEJfiiAGSi/StocfchoIra Mas Sam- LONDON ANfllA CONTI NSMTAl 
dmatfio Escort Service. (45)01-541706 Escort Service. Teh 01-724 9988 




M9M 

WE'RE AIMING EVEN HIGHER 


NEW YORK. MIA & GabneSe Escort 
Service 212-2230870 Credit Cords 

VIENNA - DESIRE Escort Sotv.ee 26- 
15-243, from 8 pjn. 52-29-lb. 


BRUSSELS. ANN ESCORT Service. Tel 
02-733 68 47. Credit cords occepted 
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CRJ5TA, LONDON SCANDINAVIAN 
Escort Service. 834 0891. 


KAREN FRANKFURT ESCORT Service 
Tel 069/88-62-88 or 069/59 50 46 


C&MAMTUi M rr»T CTOVIPS I MAD “ D ‘ UXlK & Gl«fe 
5£fiVia L**- service. 250 79 95. Cords. 
doa Tel oi affl B4g. - -- — ■ — ■ 

BRUSSHS. CHANTAL ESCORT Set- WENNA rOUNfi ESCORT Service. 
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AIRliNE ESCORT 5ERVKE Heathrow, ATFffiNS ESCORT AND GUIDE Ser- 1 


AMSTBtDAM CHA-CHA Exert Ser- LONDON GENIE ESCORT Service. I 
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C n 1i </4 1 The International 
vJdlUU I HeraldTribune 
celebrates its 99th year with a 
new satellite edition in Miami, 
Florida for timely distribution in 
Latin America and the United 
States. With its eighth printing 
site, the IHT becomes thefirst 
newspaper to be available 
simultaneously all around the 
world. Thafs something to 

SrCheas! 
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Hcrai tribune, 

PMiAt4 Tl* TVV~ Vo* Tnww TUr P««, ® 


Bringing the world’s 

most important news to the world’s 
mostimportantaiidien.ee. 
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Japanese Firm, Hungary Reported in Talks 


(Continued from. Page 15} ny talking with Hungarian author!- 
launching of Hungary’s 1968 ecb- 


Ihomic reforms, now total 52.- an - Ja P a f^ c cxpionng 

increase of eight from last summer. P 0 ^ f**'™*' do not 
Mr. Biro said. The Western new- a ^ aD - v . ulf ° ra ? ^ government or 
comers included Citibank of the ° 1 U,ers .. m *« ,ndu5l 2 ? l ~ ul , their 
United States and Hans Schwara- P 1 ^ a Japanoe official said 
kopf GmbH, a West German phar- “d West Eur^ean m- 

maceutical company, both of dusiry sources cued several corapa- 
which own the majority shares of F 68 £? 1 f vo1 ^ 

their ventures with Hungarian JP& M “ da Motor Cor P- and 
-artne^ Toyota Motor Co., but most nota- 

. bly Suzuki Motor Co. To date, only 
Partly m response to the new Nissan Motor Co. and Honda Mo- 
incentives. he said, exploratory tor Co., out of Japan's nine auto- 
talks on new joint investments also maifp-r ^ ha™ established piwmc 

. have beat started with Swedish and in Western Europe. 

*. L^nuish hold groups and Swiss The sources said Suzuki had re- 
(tSiannaceuiical companies, which gently established * contacts 71 with 
he declined to identify. Raba, Hungary's govern men t- 

Neither Mr. Biro nor senior Jap- owned engine and axle company, 
anese government and auto indus- Raba, which operates a large mod- 
try officials contacted Monday in em plant between Budapest and 
Western Europe could immedia tely Vienna, already supplies heavy- 
, identify any Japanese auto compa- duty axles to General Motors Corp. 


talking with Hungarian author!- and GM owns about 25 percent of 
: Suzuki, a Japanese industry source 

Japanese companies explo ring said. 


Floating-Rale Notes 




If the Hungarian- Japanese ven- 
ture materializes, it would repre- 
sent a major shift in heavy industri- 
al specialization practiced by the 
Soviet Union and its East Europe- 
an allies since the end of World 
War II, industry analysts said. 

’it would be quite a story in any 
case, but particularly in Commu- 
nist countries, where it may be con- 
sidered a Trojan horse within Co- 
me con,” said John Lawson, 
London-based automobile analyst 
for DRI Europe Ltd, a U.S. con- 
sulting Arm. 

Mr. Lawson noted that the Sovi- 
et Union and Eastern Europe pro- 
duce a total of about 22 million 
cars annually, of which 200,000 are 
exported to the West. 
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SCHLUMBERGER ANNUAL REPORT 1985 


LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN 


Grief and shock - this is 
how we will remember 1985. 

Jean Riboud, after 34 years with the Company and 
20 years at the helm, has left us too soon. We will 
remember him for his long-term vision and sense of 
detail, for his charisma and sense of modesty for his 
patience and sense of urgency The Schlumbergers 
and Jean Riboud have created and forged Schlum- 
berger. What a challenge to follow them. 

It was a difficult year for our businesses: 

□ The oil industry, mainly in the United States and 
the OPEC countries, went into disarray: oversupply, 
expectation of an oil price decline, excessive debt 
after restructuring, difficulty in securing financing, 
uncertainty about taxation, all of this drastically 
reduced the activity in the United States and in the 
Middle East and created turbulence throughout the 
rest of the world. 

□ The semiconductor industry went through its 
worst recession since its origin. 

o The other industries, in the United States, in 
Europe, in Japan, were waiting for a clear signal that 
the world was finally getting out of inflation and 
away from austerity that the banks would hold, that 
protectionism would not ruin their investment plans. 

Earnings of the Company for the past year were 
$862 million, down 27%, and for the first time since 
1980, below the one billion dollar mark. Further- 
more, we decided to reduce the value of Fairchild in 
the Company books to reflect current conditions. 
This caused an exceptional charge to earnings of $511 
million, reducing 1985 net income to $351 million. 

Crises have their value: they force us to concen- 
trate on the essentials, to reconsider every option. 

What are our businesses? 

□ First, we are an oilfield services company, t bringing 
technology to the oil industry anywhere, anytime. 
Whenever I am among the Schlumberger people in 
the oilfield, in China, in the North Sea, in Alaska, I 
see the team at work and it works extremely well. It . 
is lean, conscious of its quality eager to serve the 
client, and fighting for margins. 

But we want more: Schlumberger has to emerge 
from the present crisis, stronger, better and not 
stunted. The key to this lies with the research and 
engineering centers. Despite the oil recession, we 
have spent at a record level for research and engi- 
neering, in dollars and as a percentage of revenue. 

We have the financial means to continue but we will 
demand results. New tools in Wireline logging, test- 
ing, pumping and drilling will place us in a unique 
position to fight the present recession and to take 
full advantage of the recovery 

Our goal in the oilfields is to be the best, not only 
in the Wireline but also in the other services. We 
shall continue recruiting from all countries, placing 
priority on continuous training, giving full re- 
sponsibility through decentralization to the field or- 
ganization, appraising people on results and on 
human qualities. In addition to our present oilfield 
businesses, Wireline, Flopetroi Johnston, Dowell 
Schlumberger, Sedco Forex, and Anadrill, we are 
starting our own surface seismic activity oriented 
toward reservoir description. 


□ Schlumberger is also an electronics company. 

Having access from within to the world of semi- 
conductors, measurement technology and software 
helps our oilfield sector stay ahead. But it does not 
justify losses. 

People tend to forget that more than half of our 
electronics activities, which we call Measurement & 
Control, are solid, profitable and growing. It took 
perseverance, faith and conviction to reach this 
result. Today we are ready to expand in the interna- 
tional markets through leadership in electricity 
water and gas management, electronic payments, 
transducers, instruments, bringing technology to the 
utilities, to the aerospace industry, to the banking 
community... 

Fairchild Semiconductor has turned one comer: 
reaching stability and improving manufacturing 
efficiency We are moving aggressively toward new 
products designed for specific applications or for 
individual customer needs. The first signs of a 
change in client attitude are apparent. But Fairchild 
has a second comer to turn, to make money 

Computer Aided Systems represents a unique 
attempt to bring together four companies helping 
industry to build paperless factories: Applicon in 
CAD-CAM, Benson in computer graphics, Sentry in 
electronic component testing, Factron in electronic 
subassembly testing. We made progress in organiz- 
ing each company; we now have to link them into a 
coherent group. 

Our goal for electronics is to make it profitable. It 
means quality professionalism and selectivity We 
shall continue to move away from the intense com- 
petition of low technology products and toward the 
more difficult but also more rewarding service of 
helping the engineering departments, from design 
through manufacturing. 

Are we at the bottom? 

Even if the price of oil does fluctuate widely in the 
coming months, we have now entered a period of 
lower prices. This should help most countries revive 
their economies. 

Demand for energy will grow again; oil and gas 
will supply most of die increase.. Slowly but certainly 
oversupply will disappear and the Nineties could be 
similar to the Seventies and the Fifties, even more so 
if the oil industry stops looking for new oil. 

A stronger economy means also a better environ- 
ment for the electronics part of Schlumberger. Meas- 
urement & Control is already benefiting from 
increased orders and a higher value of the European 
currencies. Orders are coming back at Fairchild and 
at Applicon. 

Nothing worthwhile is easy and we are fighting. 
But we are in the right business, bringing technology 
to industry - we have the best people, we have the 
imagination, the courage and die patience. 


AkA- 




Michel Vaillaud 


*Nct income for 19H^ includes nunn-curring charges with an alter tax dicct of $5 ] I million ($1.7 1 per share). lixclmlinjiiho*- clurges. mi income would 
have been $K(i2 million (52. KX per share). 

**Por comparison purposes, this figure has been adjusted to include the H.^H) employees ol MilXIO and Howell Schlimilierger North America, which were 
acquired in I9K-). 

Shareholders will receive the Schlumberger annual report through the usual channels. Additional copies may he obtained by 
writing to the Schlumberger. Communications Department. 42, rue Sainr-Dominique, 751X17 Paris. 
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THREE YEAR SUMMARY 

YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31. 

1985 


!«S-i 


1^83 

Revenue, in millions 

$ 6,557 

$ 

6.370 

$ 

5.797 

% Increase (decrease) over prior year 

3% 


10% 


(8%) 

Net Income, in millions 

$ 351* 

$ 

1,182 

$ 

1.084 

% increase (decrease) over prior year 

(70%) 


9% 


(20%) 

Per common share: 






Net Income 

$ 1.17* 

$ 

4.10 

$ 

3.73 

Cash dividends declared 

S 1.20 

$ 

1.12 

$ 

1.00 

Number of employees 

72,810 


74.970 


77,820*'- 


ernx’- 


t 












Mo nday^ 

AMEX 

Closing 

Tables include 1*ie nationwide prices 
HP to the closing on Wall Street 

and do not reflect tote trades elsewhere. 

17a The Associated Press 
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THE CME YEN OPTION 


The CME now has yet another way to 
help you manage your foreign exchange 
exposure more effectively - an option on the 
Japanese yen. 

It's the latest addition to our successful 
line of currency options where the daily 
demand reached an all time record on 19th 
February with a turnover in excess of S2.4 
billion traded, putting CME comfortably ahead 
of any other Exchange. 

Together with the CME’s options on the 
Deutschemark, British pound, Swiss franc 
and Eurodollar, our new Japanese yen option 
gives corporate treasurers, investment 
managers, bankers and dealers even greater 
flexibility in managing rate uncertainty. 

CME options can be used as “insurance 
policies" against future price fluctuations in 
hedging strategies, tender or take-over 
situations and as an insulation against 
translation exposures. 

Leading banks, institutions and 
government dealers use CME options as an 


essential dealing and arbitrage tool to lay off 
foreign currency and interest rate risk. The 
high volume of CME options and the tight 
pricing which arises from the link between our 
options and futures contracts has enabled our 
customers to benefit from an improved and 
even more sophisticated service. 

For more information about how CME’s 
range of options can help you protect 
yourself, contact Keith Woodbridge or Neil 
McGeown at Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 
27 Throgmorton Street, London EC2N 2AN. 
Telephone: 01 -920 0722. 

Telex: 892577 IMMLONG. 

A CHICAGO 
M MERCANTILE 
EXCHANGE 

FUTURES AND OPTIONS WORLDWIDE * 
International Monetary Market 
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.;! ; (Continued from Plage 15) 

C* "f 'pay. television. And the growth in 
:i! % ‘independent television stations, 

; .■.•‘ from 98 to 225 in the last eight 
;■- ^-’years, has created a huge demand. 
£ -^ for did TV shows and movie& ; 

■:! '[•' The studios already have finnly 
(/established themselves in the new 
L- ■>■- entertainment field of videocas- 
n / sett®. Having long believed they 
/’made a serious strategic blunder in 
; allo wing television and the premi" 

v up cable sendees to escape their 
r control, they are determined not to 
/./repeat the error. Virtually every 
Z ;. ; studio has a videocassette division. 

■ Now, their strategy is to win con- 

1. i 

j The Role 
> Of the Trader 

(Continued from Page 15) 

*■ t" execution of small futures orders, 
ait alternative to the floors, as a. 
means of reducing costs for broker- 
■> age bouses. 

Mr. Marcos also fainted that not 
-• all contracts needed to be traded on 
„ . exchanges. For a brokerage house, 
- './it costs about $6 to conduct a fu- 
"'■'•s, jtres trade, according to the chair- 
Sarr of one large firm. That could 
V be reduced to almost nothing if the 
; firms did not have to go through 
C v the exchange floors. Thus, there is a 
. ; - powerful motivation for the bro- 
’ • . kers to chip away at the exchanges* 

■ m m grip over trading. 

? - In- addition. Jack H. Lehman 3d 
/ was chosen to become the associa- 
■- lion’s new chai rman. Word had 
/ spread here that, in the executive 
committee he was to put together, 

• ' neither Mr. Donovan nor any other 
? 1 exchange official would have a 
/■place. 

■_ ' Mr. Lehman was summoned 
' away from the convention in the 
. fiddle of its biggest cocktail party 
Thursday evening because of the 
' London tin market crisis — Shear- 
son is said to have an exposure that 
. could top $100 million If the mar- 
ket collapses. Thus, the appoint- 
mem of on executive committee 
! was deferred and the issue tempo- 
rarily defused. 

Bui Leo M darned, chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
’• Merc, conceded that the Chicago 
: exchanges were miffed at the pros- 
pect of losing their voice at the 
association in this crucial period. 


trol of broadcast television and the- 
ater outlets. "From a strategic 
standpoint, we should have been 
interested in doing this 10 years 
ago," Sidney J, Steinberg, presi- 
dent of MCA, said of his purchase 
of WOR and of a one-third share in 
the Canadian-based Cineplex 
Odeon theaters, one of the largest 
rJmms in North America. 

The new sense of urgency comes 
from what Mr. Steinberg calls the 
“fragmentation of distribution," or 
the proliferation of outlets, which 
has meant that studios have earned 
largo’ portions at their livelihood 
by selling to a variety of markets. 

Besides being lucrative business- 
es uuthonsdves, TV stations are 
also buyers for the studios’ notuno- 
vie programming. It is estimated 
that Universal, for example, has 
grossed $200 million from rerun 
rights to ils series “Magnum P.I." 

WOR is a so-called superstation, 
an independent station that shows 
older products of Hollywood to 
millions of cable viewers nation- 
wide. Agreements between a studio 
and a superstation offer such lucra- 
tive possibilities that the film mak- 
ers are not the only on® thinking 
along those Lines. In a reverse of the 
trend, Ted Turner, the Atlanta 
broadcaster whose holdings in- 
clude an Atlanta supersiaiion, is 


Conveying 
Bad News 


(Continued from Page 15) 

divided into small units whose 
managers are visible and accessible 
to tfadr subordinates on an infor- 
mal basis, as at Hewlett-Packard 
Co. This contrasts with a more tra- 
ditional- pyramid organization, in 
which managers generally closet 
themselves in their offices, encoun- 
ters with subordinates tend to be 
more formal and structured and 
detiaons are made only at high 
levels. 

But some experts contend that 
even if an appropriate structure is 
in place, employe® may be scared 
to use it. 

“An open-door policy is only as 
good as the person in the office," 
said Gregory Shea, a management 
professor at the Wharton School 


attempting to buy MGM-UA En- 
tertainment Co. 

But most of Lhe buying is coming 
from Hollywood. Fox has pur- 
chased six big-city television sta- 
tions from Metromedia Inc^ and 
their broadcast signals cover 22 
percent of the U.S. population. 
Fox’s aim is to put together what 
amounts to a fourth network by 
providing them an hour of pro- 
gramming a night, or one full eve- 
ning a week, through its vast library 
of feature films and television se- 
ries. 

"People are looking in the areas 
they think this business will be go- 
ing in the 1990s," said Barry Diller. 
chairman of Fox. 

Mr. Dill® and Mr. Steinberg 
insist that their studios will sell to 
other TV stations and that their 
stations will buy from other stu- 
dios. 

Universal's purchase of 33 per- 
cent of the 1.1 17-screen Cineplex 
Odeon theaters and Columbia’s 
purchase of Lhe 12-theater Walter 
Reade chain in New York were 
possible because neither studio 
signed the 1952 antitrust consent 
decrees. Universal and Colombia 
were B-movie studios in the 1940s 
and too weak to own theaters. 

Francis T. Vincent Jr., chair man 
of Columbia, said his company’s 




“The bade ground rule is that' 
you Can’t be taken by surprise/ 
‘ irving&bapiro, former chief . 

. executive fxf B. L.da Pont de 
Wttoours ^Company 


"A lot, for instance, depends on 
how the people in charge pass bad 
news down to the employe®. If the 
leader can’t handle it, the employ- 
ees are not going to want to pass 
bad news up." 

Robert B. Duncan, a strategy 
professor at the Kellogg School at 
Northwestern, observed: "It really 
ties into the reward system and the 
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n Grips, Again, on Exhibitors — — 
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takeover of Walter Reade “was not 
any grand design, just an attractive 
business opportunity.” Columbia 
began its purchase with a 30-per- 
cent stake in Reade in 1982. 

Theater owners view the studios’ 
move with wariness. "There is a 
legitimate level of apprehension 
among exhibitors, although MCA 
has maintained it would build a 
Chinese wail between its theater 
holdings and its production-distri- 
bution," said A Alan Friedberg. 
president of the Sack theater chain 
in New England and former chair- 
man of the National Association of 
Theater Owners. 

“If it appears MCA distribution 
is favoring its own theaters, I would 
speculate some competing exhibi- 
tor would file a suit. When, as now, 
there is essentially enough product 
to go around, these evils aren’t as 
harmful; but when there is a short- 
age of product, the harmed parti® 
are liable to attack” 

Walt Disney Co. has considered 
buying theaters, but is not strongly, 
said its rfiairmAn , Mi chad Eisner. 
“We fed if we have the right pic- 
tures, we’ll have access,” Mr. 
Eisner said. “It doesn’t seem a good 
idea to us to compete with our 
customers.” He described the 
heavy bidding and high prices paid 


Dollar Rises Sharply in Europe, U.S. 


‘ ‘No one was criticized for. 
bribing bad news to me/ 
because youcan’tnm the 
* company any otter way/ 

John dcBufls, former chairman 
of American Tdephoneand 
Telegraph 

Th» Nsw York Tima 

culture of the organization. If peo- 
ple are beat on when they bring up 
problems, they wiD just sit back 
when they see a problem and say, 
“That’s not my responsibility.* " 
Companies have tried in various 
ways to promote an upward news 
flow in an attempt to ferret out 
problems in the early — and still 
manageable — stages. 
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NASDAQ prices as of 
3 pjd. Now York time. 

Via The Associated Press 
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Renters 

RIYADH — Saudi Arabia 
has reiterated that it wants to 
raise oil prices in cooperation 
with producers inside and out- 
ride the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries, the 
official Saudi press agency re- 
ported Monday. 

In a statement issued Sun- 
day, the court of King Fahd 
said that it would not yield to 
pressure nor change policy 
based on the interests of its own 
people and cooperation within 
OPEC, the agency said. 

The unusually high-level dec- 
laration followed a five-hour 
meeting here of oil ministers of 
the Gulf Cooperation Council, 
which also called for worldwide 
cooperation to boost prices. 
The court statement denied that 
Saudi Arabia was responsible 
for falling prices. 


for theaters and television stations 
recently as “a shark frenzy." 

The re-entry of studios into the 
exhibition end of the business is 
expected to result in only subtle 
differences in the industry. 


emptied by Our Staff Frm Dispatches 

NEW YORK — The dollar end- 
ed sharply higher in Europe and the 
United Slat® Monday on heavy 
short covering following last week’s 
interest-rate cuts by West Germa- 
ny, Japan, France and the United 
Stat®. 

"There was a lot of corporate 
buying.” said Carmine Rotondo, 
chief corporate dealer of Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust. “It wasn’t 
only speculation either. Multina- 
tionals need dollars, and they are 
buying at levels that mighL be 
cheap if the dollar is swirling 
around bottom, as some think. *’ 

"The dollar was underpinned by 
several factors, but mostly by the 
belief that the bad news and bad 
economic statistics may be behind 
us," Mr. Rotondo said. 

In New' York, the dollar traded 
as high as 229 DM before settling 
hack at the dose to 2.2783 DM, up 
more than 4 pfennigs from 22365 
there on Friday. It also rose in 
active trading there to 1 80.30 yen, 
up 1 from 179.25; to 1.9330 Swiss 
francs, up 4 centimes from 1.8940, 
and to 7.0100 French francs, up 
□early 13 centim® from 6.8820. 

In earlier trading in London, the 


London Dollar Rates 
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U.S. currency ended at 2.2793 DM, 
up more than 4 pfennigs from Fri- 
day’s close, and at 1.9338 Swiss 
/ran®, up 5 centimes from 3.8850. 

Dealers said many trading deci- 
sions Monday were based on tech- 
nical analysis, and predicted that 
markets were likely to soon rest a 
chart-resistance point for the dollar 
at 130 DM. 

However, London dealers said 
the U.S. currency failed to attract 
buying at its high —2865 Mon- 
day, falling back to settle around 
22B for much of the session. 

Dealers said markets were likely 
to be influenced by U.S. economic 
data this week, including February 
retail sal® on Thursday and pro- 
ducer prices and business inven- 
tories on Friday. 

In other European markets 
Monday, the dollar was fixed at 
midafternoon in Frankfurt at 


THE 


8% Level on a Dollar Straight Is Breached 


By David Ress 

Reuters 

LONDON — Eurobonds gener- 
ally dosed modestly firmer Mon- 
day as the first borrower in about a 
decade launched a fixed-rate dollar 
bond issue paying a coupon of be- 
low 8 percent. 

Meanwhile, as Volvo breached 
the 8-percent level with a $100- 
milli nn 212-year, 7%-percent bond 
priced at 100V£, signs of renewed 
investor interest in floating-rate 
not® prompted Unocal Corp. to 
launch a $200- million, 10-year is- 
sue with the largest spread over 
London interbank offered rat® 
since last May. 

The Unocal issue, despite paying 
a hefty ’4-point margin over six- 
-month Libor, also won a mixed 
reception, even though investors 
have teen returning in s mall num- 


bers to the floating-rate-note mar- 
ket, concentrating on issu® with 
large spreads over Libor, dealers 
said. 

Dealers said investors seem re- 
luctant to buy the Unocal issue 
because the company’s outstanding 
debt is rated triple-B by Standard 
& Poor’s Corp. 

The issue traded at a discount of 
about 122 points, inside total fe® 
of 135 basis points, at which level 
dealers said it yields about Vt point 
above Libor. 

Generally, dollar Eurobonds 
lagged behind Monday’s sharp 
gains in the U.S. market, with 
fixed-rate bonds closing about Hi to 
V* points higher as floating-rate 
not® firmed slightly. 

“In the United States, 95 percent 
of inv®tors are dollar-ba^d, so 
(here's not the factor of misgivings 


over the currency’s outlook," said 
one syndicate manager. He added 
that "those Japanese and Europe- 
ans who are buying dollar issu® 
prefer the liquidity and perkiness 
of the domestic U.S. market.” 

As a result, investor interest in 
bonds denominated in Deutsche 
marks, European Currency Units 
and sterling has picked up, with 
prices in these sectors rising up to ^ 
point. 

In the firming DM sector, Seri® 
C Euro-DM Securities Ltd. 
launched a three-tranche 1.14-bii- 
lion-DM zero-coupon bond se- 
cured by a promissory note of the 
Reconstruction Loan Corp. 

Meanwhile, as dollar Eurobond 
yields continue to widen over those 
of the U.S. donrestic market, syndi- 
cate managers said they expect 
new- issue activity in Europe to re- 
main modest 


12710 DM, up from 22403 there 
at the Friday fixing, and at 6.9780 
French Iran® in Paris, up from 
6.8955. The dollar closed in Zurich 
at 1.9380 Swiss francs, up from 
1.8855 there on Friday. 

Meanwhile, the British pound 
ended lower against the dollar but 
gained against continental curren- 
cies. It ended in London at S 1 .4420. 
down 1 cent from Friday’s close of 
$1.4543, but rose to 32900 DM 
from 3.2560, 

In later trading in New York, the 
pound slipped to 51 .4465 from 
51.4535 there on Friday. 

Dealers said that enthusiastic 
buying of sterling at the end of last 
week on the basis of its favorable 
interest- rate differential has given 
away to speculation that a base- 
rate cut may be in the offing for 
next week. 

They noted that the government 
will be tempted to bring the bench- 
mark base rat® down in response 
to last week's interest.- rate moves 
by other nations. 

Dealers said this speculation has 
limited sterling's gains, but noted 
that the mark will bear the brunt of 
dollar buying in the immediate fu- 
ture. t Reuters. CPI, IHT) 


Easing Reported 
In Euroyen Loans 

Reuters 

TOKYO — Domestic borrow- 
ers may be allowed to raise medi- 
um- and long-term Euroyen loans, 
starting between April and Septem- 
ber, the Japan Financial News said 
Monday. 

However, a Finance Ministry of- 
ficial in charge of the Euroyen-loan 
market said be was unaware of 
juch a proposaL The weekly news- 
paper said the ministry wanted to 
expand the Euroyen-loan market 
to accelerate the international use 
of the yen. 

Since April when nonresidents 
were allowed to make loans of one 
year or more the medium- to long- 
-term market has been limited to 
less than 20 billion yen (SI 12 mil- 
lion) each quarter on a commit- 
ment basis, Lhe newspaper said. 
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Lvotios 


9 to 
27ft 2tft 
Ito 18ft 
57ft 56ft 
25ft 24ft 
17 16ft 
12ft Ito 
22 21ft 
4Bft 48 
33ft 33ft 
7ft 7V* 
to Bft 
4ft 4ft 
lft 1ft 
25 24ft 
48ft 48 

1 Oft 10 
18ft 18'i 
46ft 45ft 
37ft 37ft 

5ft 5ft 
65ft 63ft 
30ft 30ft 
24ft 23ft 
24ft 24ft 

2 to 20ft 


9 + ft 

27ft + ft 
19 

56ft + ft 
25ft +ft 
17 + ft 
Ito + ft 
22 + ft 

fi*' 

/Vi 

8ft + ft 
4ft 
1ft 
24ft 

40ft + Vi 
10 
18ft 

46ft +lft 
37ft— ft 
5ft + ft 
65ft +lft 
30ft + ft 
24ft + ft 
24ft 

20ft + ft 


* 



12 Month 
High Lew Stack 


5 1ft Sun 
I4ft 7ft Sun 
2ft Sun 
10 to Suo 
4ft 3 Suo 
13ft to Syn 
to 4ft Svn 
14ft 4 Syn 
5ft 2ft Svn 
14ft 10ft Svs 
26ft 8 Sy A 
9ft 4 Svs 
15ft 7ft Sysl 
27ft 18 Svsl 


Sates In Net 

Dlv. YkL 100s High Low 1 PM Chge 


SumtHI .10 1J 1402 


S /scans TO 14 109 


Svstmt 78 J 41 


5 4ft 
10ft 10 

2V» 2*1. 

9ft 9ft 
3ft 3ft 
13*9 12ft 
to to 
8*1 S'* 
to SVj 
13 12’-: 

9ft 9-» 
91* Bft 

15 14VJ 
2eft 26 


ito + ft 

2*» t »e 

9ft 

3ft 

13 + ft 

to— ft 
8ft— ft 
to ♦ ft 
12ft — ft 
9ft - ft 
8ft - • » 
l«ft— ft 
S» — ft 



1416 6 QMS 271 

Ito 4ft Qundrx 225 

1714 9 OuafcCTi .42 15 18 

3216 18 Quonlm 180 

6ft 2ft Quest M 39 

27ft 9ft Quixote 278 

1616 9 Quo Ira 15409 


lift lift lift 
lift 10ft 11 + ft 

Ito loft reft 

22ft 22ft 22ft + ft 
5ft to to- 12 
24ft 23 23ft— 1 

14ft 14 14Vi + ft 


28 — ft 

14ft 
7ft 

Ito +■ ft 
5ft 
9ft 

17ft + ft 
13ft— ft 
38 — ft 
60ft + U 
23ft + ft 
6ft— ft 
26 

+ ft 
+ ft 



mi 






4ft VLI 
10ft VLSI 
3ft VMX 
8ft V5E 
6 VaiidLa 
1216 VolFSL 
34 VclNII 
19ft Vaitn 
4 Vanreti 
2ft Ventre* 
14ft vicurp 
6ft VledeFr 
9ft Viidng 
13ft Vlratek 
5ft Vodavl 
14W Volt Inf 




279 

S’. 

4ft 

5 



154 

15% 

15% 

15ft 



1£2 

5ft 

5 

5ft + 14 

70 

U 

62 

14% 

13ft 

14 



028 

7 

M* 

6ft— ft 

1 


26 

26 

2to 

26 + % 

172 

2 A 

229 

47 

40% 

4oW — ft 

■40 

14 

11 

25ft 

25 

25 




5 

4% 

4% 



253 

5% 

Sft 

5% 

-Ur 

.7 

40 o 

10% 

17ft 

17ft— It 


1226 

7ft 

7ft 





19% 

10% 

19% 4- % 



30 

29ft 

29 

29 — % 



57 

9 

8ft 

8ft — ft 



295 

»% 

IB 

19 4-1 

W § 

1JH 

43 

44 

24 

23ft 

24 & ft 

32 

14 

505* 

20% 

20 

20 — % 



112 

Sft 

Bft 

Bft 

1.76 

7.1 

57 

24ft 

24ft 

24ft 

■72b 2.1 

70 

35 

34% 

34% — ft 

■iDe 

A 

1064 

27ft 

26ft 

27ft + % 



S34 

10ft 

10% 

10ft 


2.9 

76 

14 ft 

14 

1 

t 



277 

37 

36% 

36ft 



223 

20ft 

19% 

20 — % 



11 

10 

4% 

9% 



71 

20 

19% 

ito— % 

40 

27 

372 

18ft 

18% 

IBft 



55 

14ft 

13% 

13% — ft 





41% 

41ft ■* 




6% 

Aft 







3 + ft 

1-65 

29 

70 

56% 

5Aft 

56% + % 



1003 

22ft 

"Oft 

21% 4-lft 



33 

25% 

24ft 

24% + % 



20 

7ft 

7% 

7% — % 



114 

Oft 

4% 

6% — ft 

40 

4A 

71 

13ft 

13ft 

13ft + % 





T4ft 

14% 4- % 



140 

2a 

25% 

25% — ft 

.15e m 

185* 

ito 

Kft 

10ft flft 

M 

3 A 

201 

23ft 

22% 

3312 + % 



35ft 15ft YlowF s J4 1.6 446 


33ft 33ft 33'<* — 


rtf 
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s 



33 


m 
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PEANUTS 
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ACROSS 
1 Segments of a 
curve 

5 Of primary 
importance 
10 Sunday 

14 Hurdler's 
movement 

15 State an idea 

16 Dueling sword 

17 Surrealist 
painter 

18 Site of a W.W. 
II conference 

19 Kind of gas 

20 In the open 
22 He wrote 

"Sentimental 

Journey" 

24 Domestic 
slave of yore 

25 Lager 

26 daisy 

29 Spread out 

troops again 

33 Soho tavem 

34 Vilify 

36 "Remember 

the ."1898 

slogan 

37 Syrian, e.g. 

39 Suffixes with 

depend and 
insist 

41 Astronauts' 
org. 

42 Shade of brown 
44 River ducks 

46 Not gross 

47 Those who 
capacitate 


Unacrambla ttwn tow Jumbkn, 
one letter to each square, to toon 
tour ordinary words. 


1 ZOTAP 





CUFOS 


lSz 

_u 



BOOKS 


MARY A- A Life 


By Joyce Carol Oates. 310 pages. $16.95. 
William Abrahams/ £. P. Dutton, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10Q16. 
Reviewed by 

Christopher Lehmann-Haupc 

V IEWED from its narrowest perspective. 
Joyce Card Oates's latest novel .could be 



49 Baseball 
statistics 

51 Cautious 

52 Widgeon 

53 Commotion 

56 Utter 

foolishness 

60 French dugout 

61 Sheeplike 

63 Buckeyes' 
home 

64 Easy victory 

65 Detecting 
device 

66 Dickens 
heroine 

67 "Protectress" 
painter 

68 Prophets 

69 Medical 
amount 


1 "M'A-S'H” 
actor 

2 Actual 

3 Ranch 
newcomer 

4 Church toppers 

5 Hidden item in 
the theme of 
this puzzle 

6 Hurriedly 

7 Fodder 
container 

8 Social insect 

9 Rented 

10 Barrie hero 

11 Mimic 


aicnmusL nccausc uu a -- — 

in a labor dispute and her mother’s unwming- 
ness to raise their children alone, Marya 
Knaoer and her brother are dumped with 
relatives. To this psychic injury is added the 
insult of sexual abuse by a cousin as well as the 
stigma of being gifted intellectually in a lower- 
class rural setting where bookishness is 
scorned. Marya spends the rest of the novo 
competing successfully with men for the atten- 
tion of surrogate fathers and mothers, and 
. feeling persecuted for being a woman. 

Yet the magic of Oates's 17th novel (and one 
of the more successful in a remarkably prolific 
career) is that it is too alive and ambiguous to 

be redneed to its nervous system. One can just 

as easily view it ideoicgicaHy: Marya is ex- 
traordinarily gifted, yet she has to struggle 
harder to realize her talents than a man with 
comparable endowments would. So it could 
easily be debated that the nightmares and 
identity crises she experiences are a conse- 
quence of her distinctiveness rather than the 
other way around. 

But such issues are not uppermost m one s 
awareness in reading Oates's new novel- One 
only toys with them afterward, because the 


Sototioa to Previous Puzzle 


03QEQ 

Ban 

□bed □nas 
53G1C3 



3/ ii /ee 


story reverberates so. What arrests our atten- 
non is a combination of compassion and fore. . 
boding. We root for Marya to transcend her 
^Kgumings, to fly past the nets that haw 
been setforE because sbeseems to bean 
artist in the making, someone bound to appeal 

to those of us who care about books. .* 

At the same tune, she inspires dread —fear 
that she is flying too dose to the am iffher 
pursuit of academic perfection and her denial 

of human companionship, and anxiety that she 
is somehow breaking the laws of human nature 
in driving herself so relentlessly. As the story 
leaps dramatically from one stage of Maiya’s 
academic career to the next, we are half- re- 
lieved to And her still intact and half convinced' 
that ha nightmare of drowning m some nan»- 
less suffocating dement will finally be reafaedn 
The resulting tension precludes boh ideo^gt- 1 
cal debate and psychok® cal nitpicking. * . 

Much of “Marya: A iSe” is familiar territo- 
ry in Oates's imagination. It is set in what 
appears to be upstate New York, the back- 
ground of her childhood and the ate of many 
of her previous novels and stories. It i$ a 
Bildungsramm with a woman as its protagp- 
□itt, lflce “Do With Me What You War and, to 
a lesser degree, ter last novel “Solstice.” Like 
"Unholy Loves," il cocks a knowing and Witty 
eye at the groves of academe. Like most df 
Oates's wok, it is haunted by the past. 
t Yet for all its familiarity, Tvtarysu A life" 
scons a fresh departure for Oates — quieter, 
more controlled and realistic, and personal to 
the point of suggesting autobiography. It is aa' 
if she had consolidated whatever she learned 
from her rather extravagant recent experi- 
ments — the gothic excesses of “Bdfcfleur" 
“A Bloodsmoor Romance” and “Mysteries of 
Winterthora." the nearly dirri cal psychological 
realism of “Solstice” — and started over again 
on a smaller scale. 

In the final episode, Marya attempts to find 
the mother who abandoned her in the opening 
chapter, a development we have been awaiting 
throughout the increasingly charged suxy. The 
book ends abruptly with Marya staring at a 
picture of her mother. What she sees is not 
What her memories of an angiy drunken Wom- 
an had led her to expect “The snapshot 
showed a noddle-aged woman with stiff gray 
hair, shadowed eyes, a taut suspicious expres- 
sion, strong facial bones. Maiya’s own cheek*, 
bones and nose. Her eyes.” It is, in shod?’ 
herself. This throws into an ironic Kght'her 
sense that die has spent her life breaking away 
from her pasL Yet she could not have accom- 
plished what she has without that iDnsion, - 

Christopher Lduntom-Haupt is on the staff of 
The New York Times. 


12 Skinny 

<0 New York Tones, edited by Eugene Maleskn. 
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‘111 SCW BATING CWTMEAL WHEM THEY 
START PUTTING SOME CRUNCH IN IT-* 


I THAT SCRAWLS) WORD GAME 
by Henri Arnold and Bob Lae 
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SECRET 
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CULTOC 
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WHAT KINP 
OF &LASGE& 
PO FOR5I&N 
A«S ENTS WEAR? 


Now anange the circled letters to 
form tno surprise answer, as aup- 
gssted by the above cartoon. 


*■= TTT1-1 1 11111 


Yesterday's 


(Answers tomorrow 

Jumbles: ARMOR POISE BRAZEN JAILED 
Answer This helps many a goiter to improve his 
SCOre-AN ERASER 


WEATHER 


EUROPE 


Meorve 

Amu enfant 

Altai 

Barcelona 

Belg r ade 

Berlin 

■rnuels 

Bodwra ri 


CoaMkem 

Cotta Del Sol 

Datum 

Edintrarah 

Rorentt 

Frankfort 

Gen era 

Helsinki 

IManM 

LasPalntat 

Usboa 

London 

Madrid 

Milan 

Moscow 

Muntak 

Nice 

Olio 

Paris 

Proaae 

RnrklewDk 

Rome 

Stockholm 

Strasboora 

Venice 

Vienna 

Warsa w 

Zurich 


HIGH 

LOW 


ASIA 

HIGH 

urn 


C 

F 

C 

F 










a 

46 

fr 








*5 

0 

32 

lr 

Brills® 

7 






57 

il 

52 

o 

Hoe® Kona 

23 

73 






4 

39 

tr 

Mooli® 

31 






48 

1 

34 

cl 

KewDrifel 

32 

98 

16 

61 

d 



2 

36 

r 

5*»al 

4 

39 






1 

34 

h- 

Shanoaal 

10 

50 

5 

41 

r 



2 

36 

r 

SteowaDre 

31 







0 

32 

o 

Talari 

22 







0 

32 

* o 

Tokyo 

16 





s 

64 

46 

9 

2 

* 

36 

d 

a 

AFRICA 






* 

17 

48 

63 

2 

a 

36 

» 

Ateicrs 

Cam 

Capa Town 

13 

55 

6 

43 

r 

6 

43 


2B 

to 







32 

41 

« 

5* 

45 

3 
15 

9 

4 



Cmaateaeo 

M 

61 



tr 

5 

70 

15 

7 

37 

59 

a 

39 

to 

d 

1r 

r 

Harm 

Loom 

NahSM 

Tunis 

27 

30 

27 

H 

81 

86 

61 

59 

17 

23 

14 

10 

63 

73 

57 

50 

tr 

o 

O 

e 


14 57 
11 59 

3 37 

4 39 
U 55 

1 34 

n a 

A 43 

7 45 
1b 61 
0 32 

8 46 
13 55 
7 45 

4 3* 

5 41 


34 

45 

32 

33 
48 
33 
32 
32 
36 

46 
■3 37 
■1 30 

A .43 
2 36 
0 32 

2 1 


LATIN AMERICA 

Buenos Alias 29 B4 17 63 r 

Gwoea* 27 II 16 si tr 

Umo 27 81 IV A6 o 

Mexico City 27 81 8 46 lr 

Rkj do Janeiro 28 82 22 72 fr 


NORTH AMERICA 


AHanla 

Boston 

Chicago 

B ea v er 

D+trotl 

Nenoialo 

Houston 


MIDDLE EAS T 

Ankara 
Bean 
Dooieicn 
Aradn 
T« AvJV 

OCEANIA 
AttOdcmd 
Sydney 

eKMudv; lo-ionvi fr-frir: h+wll; frovercatt; pc-porilv 
sn-cMwers; vw-snow; rt stormy. 


16 

61 

-1 

30 

tr 

LatAnottes 

Miami 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

na 

Mlmnaotts 

So 

68 

6 

43 

lr 

MealrM 

16 

61 

9 

48 

cl 

Nacma 

20 

68 

10 

SO 

d 

New York 

24 

75 

» 

SO 

a 

lanFrandia 

Steatite 

Toronto 

74 

75 

15 

59 

fr 

WaUMoaiM 


32 -8 
73 13 
1? -3 
52 W 
55 -1 
At 5 
86 M 
84 17 
63 12 
77 21 
JV -4 

w-w 
tv n 

52 4 

61 11 
54 6 
32 -7 
73 14 
cloudy; 


18 Cl 
55 a 
27 r 

50 r 
30 PC 6 
41 r 
68 fr 

63 PC 

51 r 
70 cl 
25 s* 
14 d 

64 ri 
39 PC 

K r 
43 r 

19 r 
57 tr 


TUESDAY’S FORECAST — CHANNEL: Smooth. FRANKFURT: Cloudy. 
T+mp.6 — 4(43 — 25). LONDON: Felr. Temp.*—! (48 — 34). MADRID: Pair. 
Temp. 16— D [61 — 32). New YORK: Rain. Temp. IS— 7 (59 — 45). FARIS: Foir. 
Yoitib. 11—0 I SI — 32). ROMS; Rpjn. Temp. 14 -B (£7—46). TBL AW; NA. 
ZURICH; cieudv. Temp. 7 — 3 ( 45 — 27). BANGKOK: Foobv. Toma 33—25 
(91 — 771. MONO KONO: Cloudy. Term. 22 — 18 (73— Ml. MANILA: Fair. 
Temp. 25 — 23 (79 — 73). SEOUL: Rain. Torn*. 4 — -3 (39 — 21). SINGAPORE: 
Thunderstonns.Tamo.2V— 25(84 — 771. TOKYO: Rain. Temp. 17— 9162 — 48). 


Wbrid Stock Markets 

Via Agence France-Presse March 10 

dosing prices in locai currencies unless otherwise indicated. 


ABN 

ACFHofaUno 


Akxo 
Ahold 

Mkv 

ATtarn Rufabar 
Amra Borne 
BVG 

ButhrmotwT 
Coland Hldo 
Elsavier-NDU 
Fanner 
GUT Brocades 
Hoi nation 
Hdoaovens 

KLM 


NoiNeder 

Heduavd 

PMUPS 

Rofaeco 

Rodamui 

Rollnco 


53fftS rirt 

emss™" 

VNU 

ANPZISGW1 
Pravtoas : 25871 


7860 

nojo 

424 424 

87 jo ase 

64.10 6120 
■MO 87 JO 
136.40 13640 

7540 7440 

49.10 48J0 
16940 167 JO 
3JU0 36JJ0 

32J0 3240 

2*4 39150 
309 302 

Index : 254.19 


Arbed 

Bekoeri 

CackertU 

Cobmo 

EBES 

GB-Inno-BM 

GBL 


Hoboken 

Intercom 

K ra dtoi h u w * 

Potrenna 

5oc Generate 

Soflna 

Sohrav 

TraenonENc 

DCS 


vioiiie Momapno 

CuttorI Stack bidax : 
Prrvton : jbi*« 


9*00 *480 
18* 164 

4500 44W 
4630 4650 
6380 6340 
29*0 2V90 
6SH 6480 
7150 Tin 
3650 3660 
13BD0 12700 
6640 6580 
2540 3560 
BSta S4W 
7*30 8240 
5750 5800 
4810 8*30 
27SB 2775 
6300 6350 


AEG 

Ainanzvere 

Altana 

BASF 

Savor 

Bar. Hyso tank 
Bayitarabnaank 

ABC 

BHP*Bortfc 

BMW 

Commantank 
Conti Gamml 
Ooimtaf-BaB 
DWHM 
Dautsaurl 
DeataChel 


ftHH 


343 32150 
22M 3175 
417 415 

3U 31240 
339 3TI 
3*0 573 

530 50) 

24* 20 

SIX 500 
SB 543 
217 2*650 
227 925 

TO *750 
4*360 464 
21050 303 

Ml 8ft 
msuse 

233 233 


I Ctek* Pr*v 

Hochtief 

129 

810 


322J0 

317 

Mooch 

176-50 

172 

Horton 

236-59 

238 

Hrasaf 

m 

525 

tWKA 

322 

326 

Kail + 5alz 

320JO 

327 

Kantodt 

371 

378 

Kaufhof 

449 

490 

Kloeefcntr H-D 

20X00 

300 

Kloadunar Warka 

TO4J0 

104 


178 

171 

LllUe 

(03 60820 


28* 

2M 

MAN 

197 

200 


258 

291 


3800 

3*45 

NlKdorf 

58S57U0 

PKI 

785 

790 

Porsche 

TOO 

1215 


745 

245 

PWA 

302 227 JO | 

RWE 

229 JO 227 JV 

Rhrinmeloll 


475 

Serif! no 


330 

5EL 

315 

294 


735 

730 


18050 17890 

Vaba 

295 

' 294 

VoUuwDsammrk 

5050 55020 

W*Ha 

775 

788 

1 Com run itamk ladax i B1UI 

Pray wot : 19713* 



fl " , i ,r r II 

Bk East Aria 

19J0 

20 


19.10 


Chino Lkji if 

1490 

1* 

Grtn island 


8.UJ 

HonaSatlOBanfc 

46 

4450 

HciMeraon 

112 

1JM 


I3L20 

I3J0 

MK Etectnc 


870 

HK Realty- A 

1030 

1848 

HK Hotrif 

3175 

34 

hk Land 

6JO 

473 

HK Sftanp Bank 

8 

770 

HK Tatenhana 

nun 

1030 

hk Yaumotoi 

3JB 

3J2S 

HK Wharf 

6J8 

420 

Hutch ntiarapoo 

2450 

2830 


0.4S 

Ul 

Jordln* 

11.90 






930 

9J5 

Miramar Hstel 

140 

140 

Now World 

470 

470 

SHK Preps 

11.10 

I1J0 

5Jstax 

UO 

UO 

Swir* Pacific A 

3139 

3123 

Taf Chauno 

1J7 

1J7 

Wing on Co 

1J1 

141 

Wflmor 

640 

453 

world Inn 

235 

240 

Many Sana Imtex : 

U67J7 


Pravtoas : M2JJ 



i TnhnniBpi 

itan 

□ 


AECI 

Anato Amorim 
AoatoAm Gold 
Bar lews 
Blyvcor 
BuBrii 


Drtatanten 
F repaid 


1035 nao 
4260 4990 
22300 22700 
1515 1520 
1SS 1SS0 
72M 7300 
1*25 1*40 
S3W un 
3*75 3010 


GFSA 
Harmonv 
Hivew steel 
Kloof 


Rusokrt 
SA Brews 
St Helena 
Soso) 
Wrikom 


4100 4100 
3625 3675 
5N no 
sm 22 D 0 

4*0 AM 
3075 3100 
.940 955 

2950 3*90 
7M 775 
3010 7030 


Comma* stack Index: I396J8 
Pravtoas : 1407 JO 


AACorp 
AllledJ.vorts 
AnBtoAmGald 
Ass Brit Foods 
Ass Dairies 
Barclays 
Bats 
BAT. 


BICC 
BL 
Blue Circle 
BOC Group 
Boots 

Bo wa tee Indus 
BP 

Bril Telecom 
BrM Aorosnoco 
Brnoa 
BTR 
Barmah 
Cable whelm 
Cadbury 5d>w 
Charier Cans 
Commer ci al U 
Cara Gold 
CowrtovfeSs 
Dotoetv 
De Been* 
DUtWen 
DriotanMn 
F Isons 
FraoSIGed 
GEC 

Gen Accident 

GKN 

Glaxo 

Grand Met 

GRE 

Gvhinesi 

GUS 

Hcnsan 

Hawker 

ICI 

imporiatGraup 

Joduot 

Load SMurUtas 

LOOM General 
Ltord* bonk 


51516 

318 


472 

6M 

363 

355 

315 

57 


222 

571 

160 

453 

327 

708 

177 

245 

303 

47* 

757 

260 

690 

626 

nvw 

493 

5W6 

206 


Lucas 

Morai and 9 p 

Metal Box 
Midland Bank 
Ned west Baph 
PondO 

Pltfctnptoa 

Ptassev 

Prudonttot 

RacaiEleet 

stondlontaki 

Rank 

Rood fun 

Rewtors 

Boyar Dutch! 

RTi 

SoalcM 

ScuraBury 

Sears HokUnjn 


975 

376 

ecu 

283 

TIH 

163 

541 

97* 

31S 

495 

322 

822 

514 

284 
6U 
18B 
645 
497 
714 
52* 

a 

*09 

196 

TOM 

523 

822 

433 

4545/64 

609 

878 

3*4 

12* 


5154k 

333 

NOW 

3*0 

148 

487 

6*0 

361 

315 

313 

57 

603 

371 

238 

303 

52* 

217 

570 

173 

445 

329 

700 

175 

341 


254 

361 

•95 

631 

Slrik 

496 

STOH 
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By Robert Byrne 

A half-century ago, See- 
bert Tarrasch and, “It is 
almost madness to play the 
King's Gambit." A quarter- 
century ago, Bobby Fischer 

C essed to having refuted iL 
adays, myriads of the less 
prominent scorn it as belonging 
to a bygone period of devil- 
may-care sacrificing, tail this 
swashbudding opening refuses 
to die out completely. 

Its leading proponent over 
the last 30 yean — even he uses 
it so sparingly that it is easy to 
forget that the gambit is still in 
his repertory — is the former 
worid champion Boris Spassky, 
who now Eves in France. Yet in 
his game with the Seattle 
grandmaster Yasser Seirawan 
in the Candida t es Tournament 
in Montpellier, France, 
Spassky did summon it up for 
another piece of successful pi- 
racy. 

It is difficult to guess why 
Seirawan, who knows well the 
good defenses beginning with 
3. . . P-KN4, should choose a 
known inferior defense Kke 
3, . . NK27! After 6. . . N- 
N3, 7 P-KR41, the protection 
of the gamlnt pawn was so icrt- 
ous that Blade would surdy 
have to give it bade with the 
inferior center. 

Perhaps Seirawan had ex- 


pected to imporve on 7. . . B- 
K2; 8 P-R5, N-R5; 9 BxP by 
his new 7. . . Q-K2, but after 
Spassky's 8 K-B2L, that was a 
vain hope. The tactical trick 
was that 8. . . QxN?; 9 B- 
NSch, K-Ql; 10 R-Kl traps the 
black queen. 

. Moreover, trying to stop the 
threatened 8 F-R5 by 7. . . P- 
KR4 would leave the blade- 
pawn fo rmati on dishe veled af- 
ter 8 B-B4, B-K3 (necessary to 
antidpate 9 N/4-N5); 9 BxB, 
PxB; 10 Q-Q3, which threatens 
11 N-Q6ch. 

On 10 BxP, Seirawan would 
have surely preferred 
20. . . N-Q2, except that 11 

wSh’nWOJslto tremenlo^ 
ly strong for White. His alter- 
native, ML . . N-B3, yrdded 
Spassky a ready-made mating 
attack with 11 B-QN5I, 0-0- 
O; 12 BxN, PxB, 13 Q-Q3. 

After 17 QxP, the former 
dmnqrimi's threat was to male 
after 18 QR-K1, 19 RIO and 
20 R-N3ch. Seirawan’ s 
17. ... RzP was tiw only way 
to Struggle on, but it did not 
prevent 18 QR-K1! because 
18. . . QxN? allows 19 
BxPmatc. 

Seirawan could not play 
18. . . Q-Ql in view of 19 R- 
K8! So, he gave queen for rook, 
and bi^^> beginning with 


SSRMnM/BUCX 



Y/HHUl 

Pcndtfoa after 17 ... RzP 

However, Spassky’s end- 
was deadly accurate. 
27 Q-R4! fbreatened' both 
28 QxP and 28 Q-N4ch fol- 
lowed by 29 QxP. After 
27. . . P-N4; 28 QxP t the 
thrust 28. . . P-NS? drops an- 
other pawn to 29 Q-R8ch, K- 
Q2; 30 Q-R4du 
After 32 K-N3L, the east,? 
with which ^ussky was win- 
ning the ending persuaded 
Seirawan to give up. 
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■k Alarie (fouled above by John Salley) scored 17 poults 
op-ranked Duke nipped Geoigia Tech, 68-67, in Sun- 
s Atlantic Coast Conference championship game. A 
:et by Alarie with 44 seconds remaining gave the Rhie 
tis a 66-65 lead, and when Johnny Dawidns converted 
fold shots at :07 Duke had its first ACC title in six years. 


NCAA Solves Disparities 
By Moving East Out West 


The Associated Pre& 

KANSAS CITY, Missouri — 
With the balance of power in col- 
lege basketball centered east of the 
Mississippi River, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association has 
sent a slew of teams traveling west 
in an effort to balance its 64-team 
basketball tournament. 

Seven of the top eight seeds in 
the West Regional includin g No. 1 
seed Sl John’s, shout at game offi- 
cials in Eastern or Southeastern ac- 
cents. The nine-man selection com- 
mittee on Sunday also made 
Kentucky and Duke the top seeds 
in their regionals. The only non- 
Eastem top seed that hangs its hat 
west of the Mississippi is Kansas, 
ranked second nationally and the 
No. 1 seed in the Midwest Region- 

The Big Ten and Atlantic Coast 
conferences landed six teams each 
in the tournament, while the Big 
East placed four, including defend- 
ing national champion ViOanova. 
The Sun Belt and Southeastern 
Conferences also received four 
bids. All six of the ACC teams are 
among the top 24 seeds. 

But the pickings were slim out 
West, the committee said Arizona 
and Washington were the only Pa- 
rific-10 schools getting bids and 
Nevada- Las Vegas, at No. 4, is the 
highest-seeded Western team in the 

WesL Regional. 

‘We don't have one No. 1 team, 
we have four," said Dick Schultz, 

Committee nhairman of the top 

seeds in the four regionals. “We 
fed very good about our Geld. It 
was not any easier this year than it 
has been in the past. We spent 
about three or four hours on the 
first 55 teams and the rest of the 
time on the final teams. There is a 
tremendous amount of parity and 
you look at fine, minute points.” 


ACC champion Duke (32-2 and 
the top-ranked team in the coun- 
try) is the top seed in the East 
Regional. Kentucky, the SEC rii- 
Iist, is No. I in the Southeast. 

First-round games around the 
country will be played Thursday 
and Friday, with second-round ac- 
tion Saturday and Sunday. 

The Big Eight, which has strug- 
gled for years to shed its great- 
football/ shoddy-basketball image, 
was “doing cartwheels,” in die 
words of one league official, at hav- 
ing five teams picked. 

“Our league has arrived,” said 
Coach Billy Tubbs of Oklahoma. 

There is more than prestige at 
stake. Teams losing in the first 
round will get an estimated 

5167.000. Tiwng in the second 
round, the NCAA estimates, will 
be worth about $334,000. Getting 
knocked out in the regional semifi- 
nals will mean about 5500,000. A 
defeat in the regional finals will be 
soothed by a check of about 

5668.000. Making it to the Final 
Four in Dallas at the end of the 
month uill mean ajackpot for each 
team of more than 5800,000. The 
semifinals will be staged March 29, 
the title game the night of March 

Twenty-nine of the bids went 
automatically to the winners of 
conference regular-season champi- 
onships or postseason tourna- 
ments. Schultz said several of the 
35 at-laxge invitations were won by 
borderline teams — he specifically 
mentioned Iowa and DePaul — 
that came through with impressive 
victories in the final week. 

Schultz predicted that parity 
would become evident in the first- 
round gamt-c '‘There are some dy- 
namite games in the first round,” 
he said. “There is going to be some 
great first-round action.” 

Each regional is seeded 1 


through 16 with the top seed meet- 
ing Na 16. the second seed playing 
No. 15, and so on (see Scoreboard. 
below, for pairings). 

Among ih& 35 at-large entries are 
two independents, Notre Dame 
and DePaul, and Cleveland State, 
whose Mid-Continent Conference 
does not get an automatic bid but 
also was selected. 

Among the teams left out of the 
64-team field were Texas Christian 
University (21-8), Fairidgh Dick- 
inson (22-8), Pan American (20-8) 
and former basketball titan UCLA 
(15-13). 

Survivors of this weekend’s pre- 
liminary rounds will advance to re- 
gional competition at four sites: 
Houston in the West; Atlanta in 
the Southeast; East Rutherford, 
New Jersey, in the East, and Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, in the MidwesL 

Eight schools will be making 
their debuts in the tournament. 
They are Akron, winner of the 
Ohio Valley Conference; Arkan- 
sas-LhtleRockof the Trans Ameri- 
ca; Cleveland State; Drexel of the 
East Coast; Fairfield of the Metro 
Atlantic, Marist of the ECAC Met- 
ro: Mississippi Valley, and Nebras- 
ka. 

Fairfield, which won the MAAC 
regular-season and tournament 
crowns, was last in the conference 
last year. The Stags are only the 
third team ever to move from the 
basement to the conference cham- 
pionship in one season. 

Ivy League champion Brown is 
making its first appearance since 
1939, the first year of the tourna- 
ment. 

Kentucky will be making its 31st 
appearance, more than any other 
school North Carolina, in the tour- 
ney for the 20th time, has the long- 
est run — 12 straight years. 
Georgetown is next with eight con- 
secutive invitations. 
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Icieher Wins as Walliser Widens Overall Cup Lead 


CompUed by Our Staff From Dispatches 
• iNFF. Alberta — West German Traudl Hacher negoti- 
I a bumpy course here Sunday to win a women’s World 
giant slalom. 

icber's combined time was 2 minutes, 3513 seconds; 
a Walliser of Switzerland, who won a downhill here 
rday, placed second in 2:36.59, and Yugoslav Katra 
was third with a 2:3720 docking; 
istria's Elisabeth Kirchler was fourth over the 52-gate 
se with times totaling 2:37.88. Perrine Pefen of France 
fifth (2:37-92) and Canadian Josee Lacasse sixth 
>•01). 

alliser’s downhill gold, and giant-slalom sflyerwtm her 
loners in the season’s final combined event, along with 
itle in the combined, which dovetails downhill results 
those in the giant slalom. 

er last two outings have also given Walliser a command- 
lead in the overall standings and put her atop the 
nhill rankings. 

□d her silver medal lifted her from sixth place in the 


WORLD CUP SKIING 


giant slalom standings into a tie for third with Matqa Svet of 
Yugoslavia. 

“It couldn’t have been a better week for me,” said Wal- 
liser, 22. “This season I’ve had a very good feeling for 
skiing.” 

Six years ago, when she entered the cup circuit, Walliser 
was just another bright prospect. Now, despite the presence 
of older and more experienced racers, she is the Swiss team's 
undisputed leader. 

But she knows that position is never secure. “Sure, maybe 
F m the-leader tins year,^-die-sakL “But maybe next year 
there will be another one, a younger one.” 

She spoke from experience. Last year, Walliser was ex- 
pected to win the downhill title. Instead, she had to settle for 
second behind her younger teammate, Michela Figini. 

Sunday’s “was a difficult course, but a good race for me,” 
said Hficher, who had been a disappointing 21st on Satur- 
day. “There was abad bump down the course and my trainer 


told me go a little bit slower the second time oul Fm so 
happy after my downhill result yesterday, but today was 
mine’” 

It was Hacher 1 s second giant-slalom victory of the season. 
The 23-year-dd also has a third-place, giving her the lead in 
that discipline’s standings with 88 points. 

Switzerland’s Vreni Schneider, the leader going into the 
race with 70 points, was among seven of 15 top-seeded 
ddiers who failed to negotiate a particularly difficult gate 
about halfway down the second run. 

Also disqualified from the top seed were Svet, Figini and 
Swiss leamrnaie Regula Betschart, Lris a Savajarvi of Cana- 
da, West Germans Marina Kirill and Katrin Siolz and 
Carole Merfc: — - • 

“I knew the girls were crashing, but my trainer told me 
there about the bump — not so much speed,” said Hacher of 
gating through the problem area. “I think, ‘O.K., Fm a good 
skier, I can make it’ ” 

Zajc's third was her first placment in the top 15 in cup 
competition. Zajc, 19, is only in her second year on ihe 
Yugoslav team. (UPI, AP) 


Curry Keeps Tide on KO in 2d 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

FORT WORTH, Texas — 
Donald Curry made the first and 
last defense of his undisputed 
welterweight crown Sunday and 
the hometown crowd loved every 
minute of it Not that there were 

that many min ntre 

Curry caught Eduardo Rodri- 
guez of Panama with a crashing 
combination to the bead and 
knocked him out at 2:29 of the 
second round of the scheduled 
15-rounder. The standing-room 
crowd in the 8.600-seat Will 
Rogers Coliseum roared its ap- 
proval 

“They made me a little ner- 
vous,” said Curry. “I’ve never 
been that slow out of the blocks 
before. I think it was the crowd.” 

Rodriguez’s awkward style 
helped him in the first round, 
when he sidestepped several 
punches and at one point caused 
the champion to slip to the mat. 
But when Curry found the range 
early in the second round, it was 
obvious that his reign as welter- 
weight champion would contin- 
ue. It also wifi end soon. 


Curry plans to move to the 
junior nuddlewdght division; 
there is talk be will challenge 
Mike McCall tun, the World Box- 
ing Association's 154-pound (70- 
kilogram) champion, on June 23. 
Currys go al is three world cham- 
pionships, and that could mean a 
big-money match against Mar- 
velous Marvin Hagler, who was 
to defend the undisputed mid- 
dJewrighi tide Monday night 
against John MugabL 

“Tm ready to move up. I am 
definitely looking forward to 
fighting Marvin,” Curry said. 
“McCall urn first, then Hagler.” 

When the end for Rodriguez 
came — thanks to a crushing left 
hook — the chall enger remained 
on the floor for nemiy five min- 
utes after being counted out by 
referee Hubert Earle. Rodriguez 
later said he couldn’t geL up be- 
cause of “a muscle cramp.” But 
ringside physician Dr. James E 
Marr said, “He was out for over 
two minutes.” 

“I hurt him with the left 
hook,” said the soft-spoken Cur- 


ry. “I definitely hurt him. I don't 
know — 1 mean. I’m not Rodri- 
guez, but I don't think it was a 
muscle cramp.” 

Curry brought the crowd to its 
feet when he jarred Rodriguez 
with a left hook to the jaw 40 
seconds into the second round. 
Curry then shook the challenger 
with several combinations to the 
head before Rodriguez escaped 
midway through the round. 

But with 50 seconds left in the 
round, Curry sent Rodriguez to 
the ropes with a left-right to the 
head. The champion dosed in 
and knocked Rodriguez oul for 
the first time in his eight-year 
career. 

Rodriguez, 26 and the WBA's 
No. 1 comender, has a 20-2 re- 
cord with 13 knockouts. Curry. 
24, is 25-0 lifetime with 20 
knockouts. 

It was Currys first fight since 
be won the undisputed title last 
December by knocking out Mil- 
ton McCrory. None of his last 
four fights has lasted longer than 
four rounds. (AP, UPI) 


Perreault Scores Goal No. 500 



Nf 

Gilbert Perreault 

“It doesn't come as easy . ...” 


The Associated Press 
BUFFALO, New York — Gil- 
bert Perreault’s long-awaited mile- 
stone finally arrived Sunday night. 


NHL FOCUS 


a bit late, perhaps, but sweet none- 
theless. 

Perreault scored the 500th goal 
of his career in Buffalo's 4-3 victory 
over the New Jersey Devils. After 
being stalled at 498 for more than 
two months, he became the 12th 
National Hockey League player 
ever to score 500 regular-season 
goals. Perreault, the first player 
chosen by the expansion team 
when it entered the league in 1970, 
registered No. 499 Friday night 
against Hartford, and No. 500 
about 48 hours later. 

The star erf the franchise for 16 
seasons, was an obviously relieved 
man following the game. After 
scoring 12 goals in the Sabres' first 
27 games this season, Perreault had 


quicker shot. The 16,433 fans at 
War Memorial Auditorium roared 
for Lhree minutes after Perrra nil’s 
18 th goal of the season gave Buffa- 
lo a 2-1 lead — one of three one- 
goal leads it relinquished before 
Doug Smith tallied the game-win- 
ner with 4:31 left to play. 


Lombardi, 
DoerrGain 
Hall of Fame 

The Associated Press 

TAMPA, Florida — Bobby 
Doerr and Ernie Lombardi were 
elected Monday to the Hall of 
Fame by baseball’s Veterans Com- 
mittee. 

Lombardi, a catcher who died in 
1977 at 69, had a career batting 
average of 303 over 17 seasons. He 


struggled. 

He acknowledged there had been 
pressure “not only in Buffalo but 
cm the road too. you have to live 
with it. Probably I was trying too 
much. 

“Fm 35 years old," he said. “It 
doesn’t come as easy as it used to. 
It’s a good feeling at home after 
playing 16 years with the Sabres. I 
wanted to score it at home. ..." 

After rookie goalie Alain Chev- 
■rier had made a fine save on a 
Perreault thrust, Bill Haji sent the 
puck behind the net to MQce Fo- 
ligno. Perreault angled for position 
in front of the net, and took a quick 
pass that was followed by an even 


began at Brooklyn in 1931, played 
10 years for Cincinnati, one for the 
Boston Braves and was with the 
New York Giants from 1943 until 
his retirement in 1947. He batted 
better than .300 in 10 seasons, with 
190 home runs and drove in 990 
runs lifetime. 

Second baseman Doerr, 67, 
played for the Boston Red Sox be- 
tween 1937 and 1951. He had a. 288 
career batting average and shares 
the American League record for 
most years leading the league in 
double plays, five, and for most 
double plays in a doubleheader — 
eight, on June 25. 1950. 
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WORLC GROUP, FIRST ROUND 
United States a, Ecuador 3 
[At Gtwyoaail, Ecuador} 

.- runv Arks, UX, M. Raul Vivor, Ecua- 
4-3. 0-1, *-4. 

Holy 3> Pa ra guay i 
(At Ptaarmo, fldty) 
mdto Parwtta Holy, del. Huso Chapacu, 


if • 


j .-»• 

: - — 



v • 

■ tr. V 


I DllOV, trl 0-3. 

Britain «, Sonin t 
IAI Totford, England) 
remy Bales, Britain, dof. EmlllaSancfiez, 
n. 11-?, o-*. 

rata Casal Soaln. del. John Lloyd. Brll- 

6-4. W. 

AFRICAN ZONE, SECOND ROUND 
Morocco X Kenya 2 
(At CasaManca) 

ji Wekesso, Kenya def. Chekrounl 
0, MOTOCCO. 4-6. 7-i, 7-5. Ml, 6-3. 
rtrinl AbdetfcftaieK, Morocco, dof. Polo 


TJh».- ' >• 
:?1 — - 


. . Kenya K 44, 6-4. 


NCAA Pairings 

SOUTHEAST REGIONAL 
Fir*! Round 

March IX at Bataa Rome, Louisiana 
Ocarsta Tech, 25-4. v*. Mart*!, 19-11; Virata- 
ta Tech. 22-8, w. Vlltanavo, 22-13; Mem pWs SI* 
27-5. vs. Boll 51. 21-9; Purdue. 21-7, vs. Louisi- 
ana 5t„ 22-11 

March M. at Charlotte, Norm Carolina 
I litre* 5,21 •'I. vs. Fairfield, 2441; AiabotooJ2- 
X vs. Xavier, 25-4; W. Ky. 22-7, w Nebraska, 
19-10; Kentucky. 29-3. vs. Dovidsoa 20-10 
Second Round 
March IX a! Baton Rouse 
Purdue- Louisiana 51. winner vs. Memphis 


World Cup Skiing 



QUALIFYING 11987} 

' IMERICAN ZONE, SECOND ROUND 
Chile X Canada 2 
(Af Santiago; 

. art ta Wortenhoi mo, Canada, defeated Rl- 

. 7 ta Acuna Chile, fi-A 04k tr 2.6-4; Hans Gir- 
- ■ -els ter. Chile, detected Glenn Mldilbata, 
ado, 9-7, 34. 0-6. 6-4. 

AroMtfno 5. Uruguay 0 
(At Buena Aires) 

- •' - ortln Jalta dof. Diego Pores, 4-4 (rot.); 

acta de lo Pena del. Marcelo FI1IPRtnl,64i, 

• Brazil X Caribbean CantnwnweaUh O 
(A! Kbnretoa, Jomaica) 

‘ . Pisan Artcs ana Cassia Malta dof. Robert 
% e and Robert smith. 6-3. B-ia 10-Sand 9-7; 
k del. Smirn, 6-1. 3-6. 7-6 and 7-5; Luis 
■ liar eel, John m coinin', 4-2, 6-3. 

. EASTERN ZONE, FIRST ROUND 
ThoBaad X Bangladesh • 

(At BanKoM 

tmMjjfioi Thonakhamchudel Sardar Iffak- 
. ’ ustoin Ahmed. 6-3, fl-3: Tannltom sneho- 
. - o» del. Shovon JamaJy, 64 6-1. 

_• " Kona Kona 3, Metaysta 3 

(Af Koala Lumper, Malaysia; 
dam Malik. Malaysia dof. Mark Salley. 
. - ta Kona, 4-4, 6-3, 2-6. 6-1; Colin Grant Mono 
to, dot. Yeo Kfan Woh, Malaysia. 4-2. 6-2.6- 


- Exhibition Baseball 


SUNDAY’S RESULTS 
'. Mots B, SI. Louis T 
-onto 4, Montreal 2 
i Anodes 6. Houston 1 
. tadetehla A Pittsburgh 4 
.. tall 11. Boston 2 
- as 7. Toronto 6 
. llmore i N.Y. Yankees 2 

> Francteco 4. Cleveland X ID tanlnos 
_.-<tand 4. Seattle 5 
• i Dtago X California 4 


WOMEN’S GIANT SLALOM 
(Af Banff, Altberta) 

1. Traudl Hacher, west Germany. 2 min- 
utes, 3S23 points. 

2. Marla Watllsar. Switzerland, 2;36J». 

X Kafro Zalc. Yuoasiavla, 2:37.20. 

4. Elisabeth Klrchler, Austria, 2:37.88. 

5. Perrine Pelen, France, 2:37.92. 

A Josoo Lacasu, Canada 2; 38X1. 

7. Blanca Fernandez Ochoa. Spain, 2: 3X6X 

8. Diana HaMht, Canada. 2:3X71. 

9. Olga Chorvamva, Czechoslovakia, 
2:3M7. 

10. Erika Hess, Switzerland. 2:3931. 


WOMEN* OVERALL STANDINGS 
L Marla Walliser, Switzerland. 271 prints 
Z Erika Hess. Switzerland. 228 
1 Mlcheta FIs lrrt, Switzerland. 177 

4. Vreni Schneider, Switzerland, 17D 

5. Brigttte Oertll, Switzerland, 168 

L Traudl Hdcner. west Germany, 153 
7. Katrin Gutensohn. Austria. 145 
X Olga Charvatava. Czechoslovakia, 138 
9. Marina Kieitl, West Germany. 136 
10. Mlchoeia Gera, West Germany- 132. 

WOMENS GIANT SLALOM STANDINGS 
1, Traudl Hdcher. West Ge r mcny.M paints. 
Z Vreni Schneider, Switzerland, 70. 
XMatela Svet, Yugoslavia, and Marta Wal- 
liser. Switzerland. 64. 

X Michela FloinL SnUzeriond, 57. 
a. Erika Hess, Switzerland. 52. 

7. Otsa Charvatava, Czecnasiovokki, 42. 

8. Blanca Fern and es, Sarin 36. 

9. Mlchoeia Gera. West Germany. 34, 

IX Perrine Pelen, France, 30. . 


Golf 


Tea finisher* amt earnloas In the Dcrai- 
Eosfern Open, wMcb eodod SvMfav on loe (y- 
939 yard, par-73 Blue Monster course at ttao 
Doral Ctrantry Club In Miami tawon sudden 
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Transition 


BASEBALL 
American Loopoe 

j' -EAGUE— Named Jerry Neudedcar awte- 
*“ '• supervisor of umpires. 

MKLAND— Renewed the contract of Jose 
, "mco. outfielder. 

f EATTLE— Signed Jim Presley, Third 
• iemaa, and Dannie Sa>tt< caicher, io one- 
' - * contram. 

ORONTO— slotted Ron Shepherd, put- 
•“ tter, and John Cerutn. Stan Clarke ana 
Xkivta. pi tchers. to contracts tar the 1SW 


ADavls.1 

■&AS-S 


Stoned Jett Russell and Ricky 
tew, pttchera, and Orlando Mercado and 
-f'ta PetrtUl^alchers, to one-voar eontrocH. 


HOCKEY 

Motional Hoclcev umbo* 
IUEBEC— Traded tor John Anderson ta 
Word far defenseman Rtato Slifanen. 


death ptayoff): 
x-Andv Been. S9flJM0 
Hubert Green. S54JXIO 
Mark O'Meara. S29 jOOO 
Tom KHo, 529,000 
Mac O'Grady. S19«0 
Mika Sullivan, 419,000 
Tom Purizer, S14750 
OevU Frost. S13J00 
Ed Fieri, 510500 
Blit Kratznrt. SI MOO 
Babtar wadkirts. si 1500 
Mark Cataivceh, si 1500 
Rov Floyd, ttsn 
Douo TcwbU, S&571 
Mike Donald, SB-571 
Bab Gilder, S&571 
Paul Aiirww, SL571 
Km Brawn, JSL571 
DA Wdbriaa. SS471 
Greaorv Uodehoff, S5JB5 
Danny EduroRU. S&825 
'Howard TwIttY. 35*25 
.Jlm'TharpCi S&825 
Bruce Uetzkfc, S4.150 


71- 68 68 69 - 276 
70-7064-72—276 

70- 67-74-66—277 
6647-73-71—277 

73- 67-69-70—279 
7V6M9 -70-279 
66-71-73-70-288 
69-70-7X9—281 

68- 68-74-71 — 231 

72- 70^9-70-281 
72^M9-7T— fl#1 
65-73-73-73—281 
70.70-71-71—282 

69- 69-73-71—285 

71- 70-70-71-282 
69-72-70-71 — 282 

74- 67-69-73—222 

68- 68-73-73 — 2S3 

69- 67-71-75-282 
68-71-73-71— S83 
4*64-7373—283 

70- 7069-74—283 
6869-70-76—283 
7369-71-71—384 





Basketball 


5I.-Ball St. winner; VKglnta Tedt-VUtanovo 
winner w Gearata TncivMarlst winner 
March W, at Chnrtotte 
Kentucky -Davidson wtomor vs. W. Ken- 
tucky-Nebraska winner; Atabama-Xavlor, 
Ohio winner vs. Illtaris-Falrilela winner 
Semifinals 

March 28, af Atlanta 
Korrtocky- DovtasarvW. tCo nta cky-NnbfP- 
ka winner vs. AJabamo-Xavler-illlnals-Falr. 
field wtnnerj Puraue-Loolstanc St.-Memphts 
St.- Ball St. winner vs. Virginia Tech-VIlian- 
ovo-GfwroJa Tech-MarW winner 

Champfonstilp - - March 23. at AHanto 
EAST REGIONAL 
First Round 


NBA Standings 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
A Mantle Division 



w 

L 

Pet. 

GB 

x-Boston 

50 

12 

Mb 

— 

x-Phlladriptiki 

40 

24 

jtas 

11 

New Jeraev 

33 

. S3 

£00 

19 

Washington 

31 

33 

•484 

20 

New York 

20 

44 

-313 

JI 

Central Dlv titan 



x-MHwoukM 

45 

20 

JS2 

— 

Atlanta 

39 

25 

M9 

SVz 

De trait 

38 

26 

£94 

614 

Cleveland 

24 

39 

J81 

20 

Chicago 

22 

43 

.338 

23 

Indiana 

22 

43 

-338 

23 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Midwelt Division 



Houston 

40 

24 

-625 

— 

Denver 

39 

25 

609 

1 

Dellas 

33 

30 

£U 

6Vz 

Utah 

32 

33 

j*n 

SVZ 

San Antonio 

31 

34 

jtn 

9Wi 

Sacra manta 

28 

36 

-438 

12 

Pad tic Division 



v-i— A. Lakers 

48 

16 

330 

— 

Portland 

33 

34 

493 

16VZ 

Pboenlx 

24 

39 

-331 

23Vj 

Seattle 

23 

40 

MS 

24YZ 

LA. Clippers 

23 

41 

-359 

25 

Golden State 

21 

45 

318 

28 


(x-ellnched pioyafl berth} 

SUNDAY’S RESULTS 
New York 29 » 33 31— TDI 

Ch leave 38 36 24 36-114 

Green 12-18 7-10 31, Genrin 8-16 11-12 27; 
Bailey 9-14 6-8 2L Thornton 56 5-715. Walker 4> 
12 3-7 IS. Rebounds: New York 44 (McNeoJv 
10) ; Cnicaoa S3 (Oakley 151. Assists: New 
York 31 (Walker 7>; Chlctso 33 (mocv 8). 

Indiana M 36 2J v-in 

PMtaaelPbla 38 X 33 39—129 

Malone 11-18 12-12 34, Ervins 10-25 5-2 22; 
Tisdale 8-17 46 20, Fleming 5-7 6-8 16. Re- 
bounds: Indlona 42 (Tisdale 12); Philadelphia 
54 (Malone 17LAsslsts; Indiana 28 (Fleming 
10): Phltodewnio 29 (Cheeks 131. 

Maentx 29 31 32 19— ill 

New Jersey 41 34 24 36— US 

Kins 10-21 59 28, BUtBonp 12-20 3-S 27; 
Thompsan 66 7-7 19, Adams 7-13 4-5 1&. Ita- 
bounds: Phoenix 39 (Pinckney, Adams 6); 
New Jersey 54 (Williams ui. Assists: Phoe- 
nix 36 (Humphries 11); New Jersey 25 (Cook 
9). 

Dallas 25 39 22 31—117 

Sacra IMIfO 36 29 34 23-181 

Blackmon 1390 1-2 27, Davis 8-13 66 23; 
Woodson 8-15 1-1 17. Thorpe 6-7 4-s i* Re- 
boiHds:Dollas53{Donakhoal2l;SacraiTMn- 
fa 37 [Thorpe 6). Assists: OaHas26( Davis 1 31; 
Sacramento 25 (Theus 9). 

Denver 27 28 34 34—123 

UL Clippers 33 M 36 39-421 

Enetbli 14-228-9 36, Naff 7-11 10-11 24; Benia- 
min 11-21 5*9 27. Johnson li-w M 25. N bran 10- 
170625. Rebo u n ds : Denver 54 (Cooper 12); 
Los aaomm$ 7 (Benjamin 161. Assists: Den- 
ver 33 (Lever 13) ; Los Aneetas 34 {Nlxpn 18), 
LJL Lakers 26 Jt 26 27-lBt 

Seattle 31 28 22 35-106 

Johnson 12-16 8-10 32, Abdul- Jobber 8-14 46 
20; Chambers 10-20 UM1 30, McOonlri 9-151-2 
1«,Hendonnn 947 VJ 19. RobAoHdu Los Artfl*- 
tas 35 (Scott 9); Seattle 33 (Chambers 101. 
Assists: Los Anodes 24 (Johnson 91; Seattle 
25 (Henderson 71. 


March IX at Greensboro, North Carolina 
Duke, 32-2. vs. Mississippi Volley SL. 20-10; 
Old Dominion, 22-7, vs. West Vlralnla, 22-TO; 
Oklahoma, 256, vs. Northea g torn. 264; Vir- 
ginia 19-ia vs. DePauL 16-12 

March IV at Syracuse, Now York 
SL Josephs, 2S-X vs. Richmond. 236; Indi- 
ana 21-7, vs. Cleveland 5 L 27-3; Navy.27-4.vs. 
Tulsa, 236; Syracuso, 35S, vs. Brown. 16-10 
Second Round 
March IX at Greensboro 
Duke-Miss. Valiev SI. winner vs. Old Domln- 
ton-West Vlralnla winner; Viratala-DePaul 
winner vs. Oftlonoma-Narineastern winner 
Merab IX at Syracuse 
St. Jaaeph's-RlchiTiand winner vs. Indlana- 


Top-20 Results 

How tb# top 20 teams ta The Associated 
Press college basketball pod fared last week : 

I. Duke (32-21 def. wake Forest 6860; def. 
Vlralnla 75-50; del Georgia Tech 6867. 

Z Kansas (31-31 def. Kansas 5L 7461; def. 
Oklahoma 72-70; net. Iowa State 73-71. 

X Kentucky US-3) def. luumeripri 9569; 
deL Louisiana Stated! 68; del Alabama 33-72. 

4. North Carolina (26-51 lost to MarytoftahS- 
75. 

5. SL John’s 13061 deLSeton Hall 8768; def. 
VHlanova 7564; aet Syracuse 7069. 

A Georgia Tech 1256) deL Cfemson 7961; 
def. Maryland 6462; lost ta Duke 6867. 

7. Mi cb loan (276) def. OMd State 9962; def. 
Indiana 80-52. 

8. Syracuse (25 61 def. Boston Cortege 102- 
79; (taf. Georgetown 75-73, OT; lost ta St. 
John's 70-69. 

9. Bradley (31-2) def. West Texas State 61- 
53; def. Illinois State 656-1; lest ta Tulsa 74-58. 

10. Mem phis State (27-5) deL South Caroline 
100-59; def. Florida State 73-71; lost ta Louis- 
ville 88-79. 

TL Louisville (26-71 dot. Cincinnati 8665; 
def. Memphis State 88-79. 12. Notre Doom 123- 
5} del. New Orleans 7567: def. Davton 60-55. 
laNevada-Las Vases (31-41 deL Fresno 5tafe 
68-49; del. Fullerton SL 7565; def. New Mexico 
State 7565. X Georgetown (23-7) def. Pitts- 
burgh 5766; lost ta Syracuse 75-71 OT. 1L 
Oktoboma (26-8) lost to Oklahoma State 87-84 ; 
deL Missouri 78-75; lost to Kansas 72-70. 16. 
Indkma (21-7) COL NUGhtaan State 97-79; last 
ta Michigan 8062. 17. Michigan state (21-7) 
lost to I not ana 97-79; CM. Ohta State 91-81. IB. 
Now (27-4) del. North Caron rej-Wllmteotan 
6960; deL George Moran 796t. 19.IUInolS (21- 
91 lost ta Iowa 57-53: aeL Minnesota 7044. 2B. 
Norm Carolina State (18-123 last ta Virginia 
6462. 

NTT Tournament 

FIRST ROUND 
March 11 

Texas Christian. 21-8, of Montano, 21-9 
March 12 

Dayton, 19-6, at McNeaso St. 30-10 
Pittsburgh, 15-13, at sw Missouri 5t. 22-7 
Boston U- 21-9, at Providence. 15-13 
March 13 

George Mason, 1WI, al Lamar, 18-11 
Texas A&M, 20-11, af Wyoming, 20-11 
Texas, 1042, at New Mexico. 17-13 
5. Mississippi. 17-n, at Florida, le-12 
Georgia. 16-12. at TentLOxittanooga, 21-9 
Louisiana Tech, 16-13, at N. Arizona, 19-ID 
Loyola, Coin, 18-10, at California. 1M 
CaFlrvIne, 16-12, at UCLA. 15-13 
SMU. 18-10. at Brigham Young, 16-13 
Drake. 19-10, at Marauettg, 18-10 
Middle Tennessee Sh, 23-10, at Clemson, 17-14 
March M 

Ohta SL 14-14. or Ohio U. 22-7 

SECOND ROUND 
March 1417 


QUARTERFINALS 

Marc* 2S, 21 
SEMIFINALS 
Mandi 34, at New York 
RHAL 

March 24 at Hew York 


Cleveland Si. winner; Naw-TuJso winner vs. 
Svrocuse-Brawn winner 

Semin nail 

March 21, at East Rutherford, New Jersey 
Duke-Miss. Valley SL-Old Dominion-West 
Virginia winner vs. Vlrg bikj-De Paul-Old atx>- 
ma- Northeastern wkmer; St. Joseph's- Rich- 
mond- Indiana -Cleveland St. winner vs. Navy- 
Tuiso-Syracuse-Brown winner 
aw i mrtooshlp: March 23, Bast R u lhorford 


MIDWEST REGIONAL 
First Round 

March 13, at Dayton. Ohio 
Jacksonville, 71 -9, vs. Temple. 246; Kansas, 
31-3. vs. North Carolina ALT, 22-7; George- 
town, 23-7, vs. Texas Teen, 17-13; Michigan SL 
21-7. vs. Wash i ngton, 19-lt 

March 14, at Minneapolis 
Michigan, 276. vs. Akraa 22-7: Iowa SL 20- 
10, vs. Miami, Ohio, 246; N. Carolina SL 16-12. 
vs. Iowa. 20-11; Notre Dame. 23-i vs. Ark.- 
Little Rock, 22-10 

Second Round 
March IS, at Dayton 

Kansas- N. Carolina MT winner vs. Jack- 
sonville-Temple winner; Michigan St.-Wash- 
lnolon winner vs. Georgetawn-Teiras Teen 
winner 

March 16. ot Minneapolis 
N. Carolina St.-lowo winner vs. Notre 
DamaAriL-LIttle Rock winner; lawa SL-MI- 
ami, Ohio winner vs. Mlchlgan-Akron winner 
Setnl Hoots 

(March 21, at Kansas aty, Missouri 
Kansas- N. Carolina A&T- Jacksonville- 
Temate winner vs. Mlcnigon St.-Washlngten- 
Georgelown-' Texas Terti winner; N. Carolina 
St-lowo-Natre □ame-Ark.-LIttle Rock win- 
ner vs. Iowa St-MlamL Ohlo-Mlcfiloan-Akron 
winner 

Championship: March 21 at Kansas City 


WEST REGIONAL 
First Round 

March U. at Ogden, Utah 
Louisville, 267, w OrexeL 19-11; BrtxHev, 
31-2, vs. Taxas-EI Para, 276; Ala.-BIrmlng- 
ham, 24- 10, vs. Missouri, 21 -T3; Norm Carolina, 
26-5, vs. Utah. 20-9 

March U, at Long Beach, California 
NE Louisiana 204. vs. Nm^Las Veeas, 314; 
Maryland, 18-13. vs. Peptwrdlne, 25-4; 5t. 
John's. 30-4. vs. Montana SL 14-16; Auburn, 19- 
10, vs. Arizona 23-8 

Second Round 
March 15, at ogdea 

AkL-BIrmhigham-MlBourl winner vs. 
North Cnrrilno-Utrii winner; Bradley-Texes- 
El Paso winner vs. Loulsvnie-Orexel winner 
Match w. af Long Beach 
St. John^s-Montana St. winner vs. Auburn- 
Artzona winner: Marvlond-Peoperdlne win- 
ner vs. Nev.-Las vegos-NE Louisiana winner 
SenUftaBls 

March 20. at Houstoa 
St. John's-Montana St.-Aubum-Artzona 
winner vs. MarvtantW»eopenllne-Nov.-Las 
Vegos-NE Louisiana winner; Ata.-airmlnp- 
ham-Mlssourl-Narih CaroMrvvutoh winner 
vs. Bradlev-Texas-EI Paso- Louisville- Drexel 
winner 

CHmptonshlp: March 22, at Houstoa 


Selected College Results 

CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Atlantic Coast 
Duke 6L Georgia Tech 67 
Bid Eight 

Kansas 73. Iowa St- 71 

Metre 

Louisville 88, Memphis St. 79 

Mideastern Athletic 
H. Carolina ALT 53. Howard U. 52 
Southwest 

Texas Tech 67, Texas ASM 63 

So u thwe s te rn Athletic 
Championship 

Mies. Valiev 5t- 75. Prairie View A&M 58 
MIDWEST 

Wisconsin 7& Northwestern 68 
FAR WEST 

Arizona 5L 70. Arizona 63 


Hockey 


NHL Standings 


WALES CONFERENCE 
Patrick Division 



W 

L 

T Ph GF GA 

Philadelphia 

43 

21 

4 

90 

285 

213 

Washington 

42 

19 

5 

89 

256 

220 

NY is! renters 31 

25 

10 

72 

265 

243 

Pittsburgh 

31 

29 

7 

69 

269 

244 

NY Ranger* 

31 

31 

4 

66 

230 

226 

New Jersev 

22 

41 

3 

47 

252 

306 


Adams Division 




Montreal 

36 

25 

6 

78 

289 

230 

Quebec 

36 

28 

4 

76 

280 

251 

Buffalo 

32 

30 

6 

70 

257 

349 

Boston 

31 

29 

7 

69 

266 

251 

Hertford 

31 

34 

2 

64 

265 

262 

CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 



Norris Division 




x-Chleago 

34 

26 

8 

76 

301 

289 

x-SL Louis 

32 

27 

B 

72 

267 

251 

X -Minnesota 

30 

28 

9 

69 

376 

262 

Toronto 

21 

40 

6 

48 

269 

324 

Detroit 

14 

47 

6 

34 

227 

350 


Smyth* Division 




v-Edmonton 

48 

14 

6 

102 

360 

264 

x-Calgary 

33 

26 

8 

74 

291 

255 

Winnipeg 

22 

41 

6 

50 

245 

320 

Las Angeles 

20 

40 

7 

47 

241 

332 

Vancouver 

18 

37 

10 

46 

227 

275 

(x-cll netted plavutt berth) 





(v-cl Inched division title) 





SUNDAY’S RESULTS 



NY. Islanders 



0 

1 

0—1 

1 

| 




1 

2 

8—3 


Carpenter (22). Laughttn (21). Gould (13); 
D. Sutter (19J. Shots on goal: N.Y. (on 
Peeters) 4-11-10—25; Wash. Ion Hrudey) 14- 
15-8—37. 

Edmonton 2 2 3 — 7 

Los Angelas 2 t 0—3 

Crffev (41). Kurrl 2 (55), Gretzky (68), An- 
derson 3 (48); Mengrabi (1), McKenna (B), 
Kelly (4). Shots on goal: Edm. (on Metanson) 
11-13-11—35; LA. [on Fuhr) 15-10-11—36. 
Pittsburgh 1 1 1— S 

Winnipeg a 4 1—5 

Small 2 (13). Lundtolm 13). Carlyle (12), 
Mullen 03); Lemleux 2 (43), Manlha (13). 
Shots on goal: Pitt, (on Bouchard) 7.10,7—24; 
Win. (on Ro mano) 12-8-7—27. 

Calgary 1 2 6 6—3 

Detroit • 3 1 6—3 

Mac inn 1 1 (io>, otto (18), Peri Iraki (I9>; 
Og rod nick (31). Young (21), Klsta (13). Shots 
on goal; CaL (on Stefan) 10666-29; Dot. (on 
O'Amaur) 6-964—23. 

PbliacMphla 4 8 6-4 

ICY. Raneers 6 0 1—1 

5lnlsalo (31), Craven I19>, Rich Sutter (14). 
Tocchet (11); Lorouche (14). Staols oa goal: 
Phil, (on vanDtabnwcfc, Hanlon) 1096-25; 
n.y. (on Freese) 7-14-10—31. 

New Jersey 0 2 1—1 

Buffalo 1 1 3-4 

Hamel (16). Perreault <ia>. Folio no [351, 
Smith (16); Muller 123), Htemer (31, Adams 
1 33). Shots an goal: N-J. (on Barrassa) 9-7-18— 
34; Buf. (on Chevrlor) 9-96—26. 

St. Loris 0 1 1—2 

Chicago 2 I 1—4 

La rarer 2 (26). Secord (371. Olczvk (201; 
Flackhart (2)1, Federico (29). Shots oa goal; 
St. L. (on Bannorman) 13-14-15—42; Chi. (on 

Wamslev) 11-13-9—31 



5PANISH FIRST DIVISION 
Real Madrid 3, Barcelona I 
Celto 1, Hercules 2 
SHon 2, Seville ! 

Bells 1, Osoxjna 0 
Valencia I. Atlelice Madrid 1 
Esaaftal l. Real Zaragoza 2 
Santander ft Log Palmas 0 
VofledolM 3. Cadiz 0 
Real Sodedad I, Athletic Bilbao 8 
Prints: RjMoarld48: Barcelona 40: Ath.Bll- 
boa. AtLMadrld 35; Zaragoza, Gllon 33; Sevt- 
ita, R. Sodedad 31; Betie 28; Valladolid 27; 
EspoAoI 26) Santander 23; Palmes, Cadiz 22; 
Hercules 21; OsasuAa. Valencia 19; Celta 11. 


SPORTS BRIEFS 



Bean Tops Green in Doral Golf Playoff 

MIAMI (Combined Dispatches) — Andy Bean rolled in an dght-foot 
pun on the fourth playoff hole Sunday to defeat Hubert Green and 
become the first three-time winner in the 25 -year history of the Doral 
Eastern Open golf tournament. 

On the final playoff hole. Bean scorched his drive lojust in from of (he 
green and laid his approach to within eight feet of the cup. Green's second 
shot was 25 feet away; he two-putted for par 4. The two had finished the 
regulation 72 holes in 12-under-par 276, Bean having shot a 69 and Green 
— bogeying the final three holes — a 72. 

“It just shows that if you don’t give up. anything can happen.” Bean 
said. Green took a different view; “The only way I could lose it was to 
give it away," he said. “And I did." 

Tom Kite, in contention until the 72d bole, finished with a 71 and tied 
Mark O'Meara (a 66) for third at 277. At 279 were Mac O'Grady and 
Mike Sullivan, both with closing 70s. 

Bean won here in 1977 and in 19S2, but hadn't won on the PGA tour 
since 1984. The victory increased his 1986 earnings to 5154,621, topping 
the season’s money list. (UPI AP) 

Texas, California Dominate NTT Field 

NEW YORK (AP) — Teams from Texas and California dominate the 
32-team field for college basketball's 50th annual National Invitation 
Tournament, which begins Tuesday nighL 

UCLA will seek to become the first team since Sl John’s in 1943-44 to 
win consecutive NIT titles. The other California teams are Califomia- 
Irvine, Loyola and the University of California. 

With titHst Texas Tech the only Southwest Conference team invited to 
the NCAA tounament, the NIT drew Texas A&M, Texas Christian. 
Texas and Southern Methodist. Lamar is the state's other reprasemative. 

For the Record 

Ric Sayre took a long early lead and held on to win Sunday’s inaugural 
Los .Angeles Marathon in 2: 12:59. Estimated at more than 8,200, the field 
was largest ever for a first-time U.S. marathon. ( AP) 

Strawberry Road, the fifth leading money-winner in thoroughbred 
racing history, scored a 2%-Iength victory in Sunday’s Arcadia Handicap 
in Arcadia, California. His fast U.S. triumph brought the 7-year-old 
Australian-bred’s career earnings to more than $1.6 million. (AP) 

Quotable 

• Calgary’s Colin Patterson, after getting two goals and an assist in one 
period; “I haven't had a period like that since the peewee leagues. I don’t 
want to talk about it too much, but my book is coming out soon.’’fi.l7) 
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ART BUCHWALD 

A Farewell to Bagels 


Dr. Seuss: A Book From the ' 


m 



W ashington — i have very 

mixed feelings about permit- 
ting Eastern Airlines to join up 
with New York Air. The two cany 
the majority erf passengers on the 
Washington-New York-Boston 
route, and have beat the only ones 
providing competition in the 
Northeast corridor. 

New York Air is known as the 
bagel airline, be- 
cause on meal- 
time flights its 
stewardesses 
throw paper 
bags filled with 
bagels and 
cream cheese at 
the passengers. 

It also serves 
drinks, coffee 

and beer. This D , , , 

doesn't sound Bndroald 

like touch until you've flown the 
Eastern Shuttle. The only thing 
they give you is a stale timetable. 
The reason the Eastern Shuttle will 
not allow food in the air is that it 
prefers to use its aisles in flight to 
collect your fare for the trip. 

Instead of an Eastern stewardess 
asking if you want coffee, tea or 
milk, she wants to know if you are 
going to pay with cash, check or 
Mastercard. 


To make up for the lack of re- 
freshments in the air. Eastern keeps 
a hot pot of coffee cooking in the 
waiting area with free Danish past- 
ries on the side. As a seasoned shut- 
tle traveler I have always preferred 
a New York bagel in the sky to an 
Eastern Danish on the ground. 
Eastern tries to make up for the no- 
food-while-flying policy by adver- 
tising that it gives away frequent- 
traveler trips to Hawaii instead. 

And then there are the seating 
arrangements on the planes. New 
York Air proudly claims it has only 
five seats across, while Eastern 
jams in its passengers with six. 
Some people prefer die five-seat 
configuration, while others woold 
rather sit in the six. 

Before the recently announced 
merger (actually Texas Air, which 
owns New Yarik Air. bought East- 
ern) we saw competitive merchan- 
dising forces at work. While prices 
were the same, the services were 
different. We the consumers bene- 
fited from two ruthless competi- 
tors. each determined to steal cus- 
tomers away from the other. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Now we must face the prospect 
that New York Air and Eastern will 
be under the same management. 
What can we expect from the merg- 
er? 1 talked to a leading airline 
passenger consultant 

He said, The good news is we 
have always found when two air- 
lines merge ike service inevitably 
goes down as the fares go up.” 

“What is good about that?" 

“The company’s stock goes up 
and Wail Street is impressed with 
the profits.” 

□ 

“But what about the bagels?” I 
said. “Aren’t the loyal passengers 
who have flown with New York Air 
entitled to their bagels?” 

“There is no need for New York 
Air to serve bagds if it is no longer 
competing against Eastern. And if 
they don’t serve bagels New York 
Air no longer has to provide cream 
cheese. Without bagds and cream 
cheese you might as well dump the 
coffee out the window. Without 
coffee you don’t need a galley, and 
without the galley you can add four 
to six seats.” 

“That’s awfuL" 

□ 

“Mergers aren't made for people 
— they're made for com panies . It 
isn’t just New Yarik Air that will 
benefit from the economies, it is 
also Eastern. If New York Air 
doesn't serve bagds Eastern won’t 
have to serve Danish. Both airlines 
no longer have to worry whai the 
other does because they're not 
competing anymore.” 

“Isn’t there a monopoly here?” 

“Why do you say mat?” 

“With two airlines flying the 
same route we had the choice of 
five seats across or six. ami we 
could leave cm the half-hour or the 
hour, and we could opt for a bagel, 
a Danish or a Hershey bar” 

“Nothing will change for the first 
six months. Then naturally the 
New York Air-Eastern people will 
have to tighten their seat belts.” 

□ 

“Does the m erger violate the law 
or doesn’t it?” 

“It depends on how many 
friends you have in Washington.” 

“I smell a first-class antitrust vi- 
olation. 1 * 

“That’s impossible. The Reagan 
administration would never allow 
it.” 


MOVING 


By Jay Mathews 

Wasntngioa Post Service 

L A JOLJLA, California — De- 
i spite the remarkable nature 
of his latest publishing venture — 
or maybe because of it — Theo- 
dor Sous Geisd, alias Dr. Seuss, 
declines to reveal his complete 
medical history. 

Sitting is the castle-like hilltop 
house where he has surveyed the 
Pacific surf for 38 years, he is 
looking fit, but the 82-year-old 
master of elaborate cartooning 
and doggerel hesitates at a visi- 
tor’s questions about his health. 
The subject of the interview is 
“You’re Only Old Once! A Book 
for Obsolete Children,” the only 
bode (save one Ql-fated effort in 
|937) that the author has ever 
written for adults, and certainly 
the only one that has strode so 
dose to GeseTs experiences of 
recovering from a heart attack, 
cataracts and an assortment of 
other, unrevealed ailments in the 
last decade. (Geisd is not a doc- 
tor; he added the title to his 
pseudonym in a moment of 
whimsical hubris decades ago.) 

The book's publication date 
was March 2, which was Geisefs 
birthday. It is the tale of a bald 
little man with mustache and bow 
tie (little resemblance to the au- 
thor) who unhappily spends 
many of his days 
here in this chair 
in die Golden Years dime on Cen- 
tury Square 

for Spleen Readjustment and Muf- 
fler Repair. 

Yes. be admits, he drew inspi- 
ration for the book from his many 
visits to “three or four hospitals” 
(he will not name them) along the 
California coast. “When 1 discov- 
ered 1 was spending more time in 
hospital vestibules than 1 was at 
my drawing board, appearing be- 
fore various doctors and taking 
various tests, to keep bom going 
batty 1 began drawing. what was 
happening, or what I thought was 
happening, winch 1 did just so to 
amuse myself, and after a couple 
of years 1 had a book.” 

He would like to say just what 
the doctors were working on. 
(Then, into the New Wing! We'll 
see Dr. Spreckles, 
who does the Three Fs — Footsies, 
Fungus, and Freckles. 

And notify we’U drop in on young 
Dr. Ginns, 



Theodor Geisel at 82: “You’re Only Old Once!’ 


our A and S Man who does An- 
trums and Shins.) 

He would like to cooperate. Af- 
ter all, he is a publisher as well as 
an author, for the last 30 years 
president of Random House’s Be- 
aimer Bools division, which he 
launched with The Cat in the 
Hat.” (He has two cats, named 
Thing One and Thing Two.) And 
he is a publishing house publi- 
cist's dream, full of punchy anec- 
dotes, delighted to autograph, 
books. 

But his diseases — “Ah, well I 
have a problem now discussing 
that. It's not out of modesty, but 
if I began listing what 1 had that 
was wrong; I would get fan mail 
from everybody in the United 
States who had the same thing 
wrong and I would go absolutely 
nuts trying to answer it alL 

This book is wrecking my so- 
cial life because prior to this the 
only places that I was ever invited 
to go were to have cocoa in kin- 
dergarten. Now Pm getting invit- 
ed every day to have martinis in 
old folia' homes. 


“As for my ailments, I've gpt 
them all conquered now, all con- 
quered except old age.” 

There are pills, be admits. Eight 
a day, each a different color. 
Hence “The Pill Drill,” a center- 
piece of the new book: 

On alternate nights at nine p.m. 

I swallow pinkies. Four of them. 
The reds, which make my eyebrows 
strong, 

I eat like popcorn all day long. 

The speckled browns are what J 
keep 

beside my bed to help me sleep. 
This long flat one is what l take 
if I should die before I wake. 

Drawing and writing since 
“And to Think That I Saw It on 
Mnlbeny Street” was published 
in 1936, he has produced chil- 
dren's that include “Hor- 

ton Hears a Who,” “How the 
Grinch Stole Christmas,” “Yertle 
die Turtle,* 1 “Green Egg? and 
Ham” and “Fox in Socks.” 

His last work, “The Butter Bat- 
tle Book,” caused a furor that 
may have been due in part, he 
said, to “sloppy writing.” He said 


he did not mean to suggest that 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union were no different titan the 
Yooks and the Zooks, who began 
an arms race because one ate 
bread with the butter side op and 
the other with the bolter side 
down. 

Nevertheless, some conserva- 
tives thought he meant that, and 
they denounced the notion. lib- 
erals who wanted to use the book 
in anti-war skits were also “furi- 
ous at me” when he refused per- 
mission, Geisel said. 

“Butter Battle” was supposed 
to be a children’s book. “You’re 
Only Old Once!” is for adults, 
advertised by Random House as 
his first non-children's book — in 
what Geisel takes to be an effort 
to case the memory of the 1937 
book, “The Seven Lady Godi- 
vas.” This tale of seven naked 
ladies — Geisel thinks he got the 
ankles wrong — engaged to the 
seven Peeping Brothers sold fewer 
than 500 of its 10,000 copies in 
first release, then was remain- 
dered in a chain of cigar stores. 

A copy of this publishing catas- 


trophe now sells for $300 and 
Geisel has drafted a Broadway 
musical cm the theme; for which 
he pbns to find a producer once 
tile-market is righL 

He has high hopes for his new 
book, 200,000 copes available in 
the firm printing. More than 100 
millin nccpies Of Df. SaiSS books, 
have Seen sdd worldwide, and 
this latest combination of . did 
Gdsd gags and new, extraordi- 
narily contorted cartoon fantasies 
— focused on the frustrations of a 
growing segment of the popula- 
tion — - should swell the totaL 

For his- new hero's hearing test, 
Grisd has three moskaans play- 
ing pretzel- shaped instruments 
from a platform bolted to the wall 
while a parrot and cow, a grandfa- 
ther dock, a party nosemakoc, a ' 
cymbalist and water cascading 
into a huge band add to the din. 
The patient Is cupping Ms ear, 
trying to tear something. 

After each torturous test, Get- 
seTs patient returns to the waiting 
room, where, he commiserates 
with an aquarium fish. named. 
NorvaL Geisel has used this name 
before. When he was growing up 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
“there was a kid on my street 
called Norval — and I discovered 
every time he was introduced to - 
somebody as Norval everybody 
would laugh.” 

To GeiseTs surprise, a few in- 
formal tests have indicated that 
children also like “You’re Only 
Old Once.” Even the five doctors 
to whom he has gingerly offered it 
have applauded the result, sag- ; 
zesting u might improve proce- . 
dares at some hospitals. Geisd 
has to have a checkup every four . 
months, and as the publication 
date seared “I feared I would 
have to move to another planet to ■- 
get medical service." 

But medical specialists are. no 
more immune than anyone else to - 
the Dr. Seuss spefl. “The last time 
1 was bring wheeled into an oper- 
ating room,” Geisd. said, “the gny 
who was wheeling me stopped 
and gave me a sheet erf paper to _ 
autograph. 1 think he was figuring 
on getting my last autograph." 

All went well, however, and 
still goes wdL Geisd swims and 
works out with dumbbells. His 
father lived to be almost 90, Gei- 
sd said. 

“If lean stay out of hospitals,” 
he said, “TO live forever.” 
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